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This  book  is  merely  a  personal  narrative,  and  not  a  preteij 
tious  liistory  or  a  philosophical  dissertation.     It  is  a  record 
several  years  of  variegated  vagabondizing,  and  its  object  is  ratW 
to  help  the  resting  reader  while  away  an  idle  hour  than  affliJ 
him  with  metaphysics,  or  goad  him  with  science.     Still,  there! 
information  in  the  volume;  information  concerning  an  int^ 
esting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Far  West,  about  which 
books  have  been  written  by  persons  who  were  on  the  ground  i 
person,  and  saw  the  happenings  of  the  time  with  their  own  eyej 
I  allude  to  the  rise,  growth  and  culmination  of  the  silver-miiiiij 
fever  in  Nevada— a  curious  episode,  in  some  respects;  the.ou 
one,  of  its  peculiar  kind,  that  has  occurred  in  the  land ;  and  i 
only  one,  indeed,  that  is  likely  to  occut  in  it. 

Yes,  take  it  all  around,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  inforn 
tion  in  the  book.     I  regret  this  very  much ;  but  really  it  coij 
not  be  helped  :  information  appears  to  stew  out  of  me  natui 
like  the  precious  ottar  of  roses  out  of  the  otter.     Sometime 
has  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  "give  worlds  if  I  could  retain  i 
facts ;  but  it  cannot  be.    The  more  I  calk  up  the  sources,  and 
tighter  I  get,  the  more  I  leak  wisdom.     Therefore,  I  can  oj 
claim  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  the  reader,  not  justificatij 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Y  brother  had  just  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Nevada 

Territory— an  office  of  such  mnjesty  that  it  concentrated 

itself  the  duties  and  dignities  of  Treasurer,  Comptroller, 

^cretary  of  State,  and  Acting  Governor  in  the  Governor's 

^sence.  A  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  title 

"  Mr.  Secretary,"  gave  to  the  great  position  an  air  of  wild  and 

^posing  grandeur.    I  was  young  and  ignorant,  and  I  envied  my 

>ther.    I  coveted  his  distinction  and  his  financial  splendor, 

it  particularly  and  especially  the  long,  strange  journey  he  was 

ling  to  make,  and  the  curious  new  worM  he  was  going  to  explore. 

was  going  to  travel  I    I  never  had  been  away  from  home,  and 

it  word  "travel"  had  a  seductive  charm  for  me.     Pretty  soon 

would  be  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  on  the  great 

tins  and  deserts,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Far  West, 

would  see  buffaloes  and  Indians,  and  pniirie  dogs,  and  ante- 

jies,  and  have  all  kinds  of  adventures,  and  may  be  get  hanged 

[scalped,  and  have  ever  such  r«  fine  time,  and  write  home  and 

us  all  about  it,  and  be  a  hei  c .    And  he  would  see  the  gold 

les  and  the  silver  mines,  and  maybe  go  about  of  an  afternoon 

)n  his  work  was  done,  and  pick  up  two  or  three  pailfuls  of 

jning  slugs,  and  nuggets  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  hillside. 

by  and  by  he  would  become  very  rich,  and  return  home  by 

|,  and  be  able  to  talk  as  calmly  about  San  Francisco  and  the 

jan,  and  '*  the  isthmus"  as  if  it  was  nothing  of  any  conse- 

(nee  to  have  seen  those  marvels  face  to  face.    What  I  suffered 

|:ontemplating  his  happiness,  pen  cannot  describe.    And  so, 

m  he  offered  me,  in  cold  blood,  the  sublime  position  of  private 

retary  under  him,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  heavens  and 

earth  passed  away,  and  the  firmament  was  rolled  together 
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as  a  scroll  t  I  had  nothing  more  to  desire.  My  contentment 
was  complete.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  I  was  ready  for  the 
journey.  Not  much  packing  up  was  necessary,  because  we  were 
going  in  the  overland  stage  from  the  Missouri  frontier  to  Nevada, 
and  passengers  were  only  allowed  a  small  quantity  of  baggage 
apiece.  There  was  no  Pacific  railroad  in  those  fine  times  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago— not  a  single  rail  of  it. 

I  only  proposed'  to  stay  in  Nevada  three  months — I  had  no 
thought  of  staying  longer  than  that.    I  meant  to  see  all  I  could 
that  was  new  and  strange,  and  then  hurry  home  to  business.    I ' 
little  thought  that  I  would  not  see  the  end  of  that  three-month 
pleasure  excursion  for  six  or  seven  uncommonly  long  years  I 

I  dreamed  all  night  about  Indians,  deserts,  and  silver  bars, 
and  in  due  time,  next  day,  we  took  shipping  at  the  St.  Louis  { 
wharf  on  board  a  steamboat  bound  up  the  Missouri  River. 

We  were  six  days  going  from  St.  Louis  to  '*  St.  Jo." — a  trip  that  I 
was  so  dull,  and  sleepy,  and  eventless  that  it  has  left  no  more 
impression  on  my  memory  than  if  its  duration  had  been  six 
minutes  instead  of  that  many  days.    No  record  is  left  in  my 
mind,  now,  concerning  it,  but  a  confused  jumble  of  savage-looking 
snags,  which  we  deliberately  walked  over  with  one  wheel  or  the 
other ;  and  of  reefs  which  we  butted  and  butted,  and  then  retired 
from  and  climbed  over  in  some  softer  place  ;  and  of  sand-bars 
which  we  roosted  on  occasionally,  and  rested,  and  then  got  out 
our  crutches  and  sparred  over.    In  fact,  the  boat  might  almost  as 
well  have  gone  to  St.  Jo.  by  land,  for  she  was  walking  most  of  the 
time,  anyhow — climbing  over  reefs  and  clambering  over  snags 
patiently  and  laboriously  all  day  long.    The  captain  said  she  was  I 
a  "  bully"  boat,  and  all  she  wanted  was  more  "  shear"  and  a  biggerl 
wheel.    I  thought  she  wanted  a  pair  of  stilts,  but  I  had  the  deep| 
sagacity  not  to  say  so. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  first  thing  we  did  on  that  glad  evening  that  landed  us  at 
I      St.  Joseph  was  to  hunt  up  the  stage-offloe,  and  pav  a  hundred 
ind  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  tickets  per  overland  coach  to  Carson 
/ity,  Nevada. 
The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  we  took  a  hnsty  breakfast, 
land  hurried  to  the  starting  place.    Then  an  inconvenience  pre* 
jsented  itself  which  we  had  not  properly  appreciated  before, 
Innmely,  that  one  cannot  make  a  heavy  traveling  trunk  stand  for 
Itwenty-five  pounds  of  baggage — because  it  weighs  a  good  deal 
Imore.    But  that  was  all  we  could  take— twenty-five  pounds  each. 
So  we  had  to  snatch  our  trunks  open,  and  make  a  selection  in  a 
[good  deal  of  a  hurry.   We  put  our  lawful  twenty 'five  pounds  apiece 
lall  in  one  valise,  and  shipped  the  trunks  back  to  St.  Louis  again, 
jit  was  a  sad  parting,  for  now  we  had  no  swallow  tail  coats  and 
■white  kid  gloves  to  wear  at  Pawnee  receptions  in  the  Rocky 
■Mountains,  and  no  stove  pipe  hats  nor  patent-leather  boots,  nor 
[anything  else  necessary  to  make  life  calm  and  peaceful.    We 
■were  reduced  to  a  war-footing.    Each  of  us  put  on  a  rough,  heavy 
[suit  of  clothing,  woolen  army  shirt  and  "  stogy"  boots  included ; 
land  into  the  valise  we  crowded  a  few  white  shirts,  some  under 
[clothing  and  such  things.    My  brother,  the  Secretary,  took  along 
ibout  four  pounds  of  United  States  statutes  and  six  pounds  of 
[Unabridged  Dictionary  ;  for  we  did  not  know — poor  innocents— 
(that  such  things  could  be  bought  in  San  Francisco  on  one  day 
ind  received  in  Carson  City  the  next.    I  was  armed  to  the  teeth 
rith  a  pitiful  little  Smith  &  Wesson's  seven-shooter,  which  carried 
ball  like  a  homoeopathic  pill,  and  it  took  the  whole  seven  to* 
lake  a  dose  for  an  adult.    But  I  thought  it  was  grand.    It  ap 
)eared  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  weapon.    It  only  had  one  fault— 
^ou  could  not  hit  anything  with  it.    One  of  our  "  conductor" 
)racticed  awhile  on  a  cow  with  it,  and  as  long  as  she  stood  still 
md  behaved  herself  she  was  safe  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  went  to 
loving  about,  and  he  got  to  shooting  at  other  things,  she  camj  to 
Erief.    The  Secretary  bad  a  snlall-Bized  Colt's  revolver  strapped 
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around  him  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  and  to  guard 
against  accidents  he  carried  it  uncapped.  Mr.  George  Bemis  was 
dismally  formidable.  George  Bemis  was  our  fellow-traveler.  We 
had  never  seen  him  before.  He  wore  in  his  belt  an  old  original 
'*  Allen"  revolver,  such  as  irreverent  people  called  a  "  pepper- 
box." Simply  drawing  t"  *«  trigger  back,  cocked  and  fired  the 
pistol.  As  the  trigger  cam  back,  the  hammer  would  begin  to 
rise  and  the  barrel  lo  turn  over,  and  presently  down  would  drop 
the  hammer,  and  away  would  speed  the  ball.  To  aim  along  the 
turning  barrel  and  hit  tho  thing  aimed  at  was  a  feat  which  was 
probably  never  done  with  an  "  Allen"  in  the  world.  But  George's 
was  a  reliable  weapon,  nevertheless,  because,  as  one  of  the  stage- 
drivers  afterward  said,  "  If  she  didn't  get  what  she  went  after, 
she  would  fetch  something  else."  And  so  she  did.  She  went 
after  a  deuce  of  spades  nailed  against  a  tree,  once,  and  fetched  a 
mule  standing  about  thirty  yards  to  the  left  of  it.  Bemis  did  not 
want  the  mule ;  but  the  owner  came  out  with  a  double-barreled 
shotgun  and  persuaded  him  to  buy  it,  anyhow.  It  was  a  cheerful 
weapon — the  "  Allen."  Sometimes  all  its  six  barrels  would  go  off 
at  once,  and  then  there  was  no  safe  place  in  all  the  region  round 
about,  but  behind  it. 

We  took  two  or  three  blankets  for  protection  against  frosty 
weather  in  the  mountains.  In  the  matter  of  luxuries  we  were 
modest — we  took  none  along  but  some  pipes  and  five  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco.  We  had  two  large  canteens  to  carry  water  4fr, 
between  stations  on  the  Plains,  and  we  also  took  with  us  a  little 
shot-bag  of  silver  coin  for  daily  expenses  in  the  way  of  breakfasts 
and  dinners. 

By  eight  o'clock  everything  was  ready,  and  we  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  We  jumped  into  the  stage,  the  driver 
oracked  his  whip,  and  we  bowled  awny  and  left  "  the  States" 
behind  us.  It  was  a  superb  summer  morning,  and  all  the  land- 
scape was  brilliant  with  sunshine.  There  was  a  freshness  and 
breeziness,  too,  and  an  exhilarating  sense  of  emancipation  from 
all  sorts  of  cares  and  responsibilities,  that  almost  made  us  feel 
that  the  years  we  had  spent  in  the  close,  hot  city,  toiling  and 
slaving,  had  been  wasted  and  thrown  away.  We  were  spinning 
along  through  Kansas,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  were  fairly  abroad  on  the  great  Plains.  Just  here  the  land 
was  rolling — a  grand  sweep  of  regular  elevations  and  depressions 
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M  far  M  the  eye  could  reach — like  the  stately  heave  and  swell 
of  the  ocean's  bosom  after  a  storm.  And  everywhere  were  corn- 
fields, accenting  with  squares  of  deeper  green,  this  limitless 
expanse  of  grassy  land.  But  presently  this  se.-  upon  dry  ground 
was  to  lose  its  "  rolling"  character  and  stretch  away  for  seven 
hundred  miles  as  level  as  a  floor  I 

Our  coach  was  a  great  swinging  and  swaying  str.gp,  of  the  most 
sumptuous  description- -an  imposing  cradle  on  wheels.  It  was 
drawn  by  six  handsome  horses,  and  by  the  side  of  the  driver  sat 
the  "  conductor,"  the  legitimate  captam  of  the  craft ;  for  it  was 
his  business  to  take  charge  and  care  of  the  mails,  baggage, 
express  matter,  and  passengers.  We  three  were  the  only  passen- 
gers, this  trip.  We  sat  on  the  back  seat,  inside.  About  all  the 
rest  of  the  coach  was  full  of  mail  bags — for  we  had  three  days' 
delayed  mails  with  us.  Almost  touching  our  knees,  a  perpendi- 
cular wall  of  mail  matter  rose  up  to  the  roof.  There  was  a  greut 
pile  of  it  strapped  on  top  of  the  stage,  ..rid  both  the  fore  and 
hind  boots  were  full.  We  had  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds  of 
it  aboard,  the  driver  said — "  a  little  for  Brigham,  and  Carson,  and 
'Frisco,  but  the  heft  of  it  for  the  Injuns,  which  is  powerful 
troublesome  'thout  they  get  plenty  of  truck  to  read."  But  as 
he  just  then  got  up  a  fearful  convulsion  of  his  countenance 
which  was  suggestive  of  a  wink  being  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake, we  guessed  that  his  remark  was  intended  to  be  facetious, 
aAd  to  mean  that  we  would  unload  the  most  of  our  mail  matter 
somewhere  on  the  Plains  and  leave  it  to  the  Indians,  or  whoso- 
i  ever  wanted  it. 

We  changed  horses  every  ten  miles,  all  day  long,  and  fairly 
I  flew  over  the  hard,  level  road.  We  jumped  out  and  stretched 
our  legs  every  time  the  coach  stopped,  and  so  the  night  found 
I  us  still  vivacious  and  unfatigued. 

After  supper  a  woman  got  in,  who  lived  about  fifty  miles 
I  further  on,  and  we  three  had  to  take  turns  at  sitting  outside 
with  the  driver  and  conductor.  Apparently  she  was  not  a  talka- 
tive woman.  She  would  sit  there  in  the  gathering  twilight  and 
fasten  her  steadfast  eyes  on  a  mosquito  rooting  into  her  arm,  and 
slowly  she  would  raise  her  other  hand  till  she  had  got  his  range, 
and  then  she  would  launch  a  slap  at  him  that  would  have  jolted 
a  cow ;  and  after  that  she  would  sit  and  contemplate  the  corpse 
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with  tranquil  Batisfaction — for  she  never  missed  her  mosquito ; 
she  was  a  dead  shot  at  short  range.  She  never  removed  a  car- 
case, but  left  them  there  for  bait.  I  sat  by  this  grim  Sphynz 
and  watched  her  kill  thirty  or  forty  mosquitoes — watched  her, 
and  waited  for  her  io  say  something,  but  she  never  did.  So  I 
finally  opened  the  conversation  myself.    I  said : 

"  The  mosquitoes  are  pretty  bad  about  here,  madam." 

"You  betl" 

"  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  madam  7" 

"  You  BUT  I" 

Then  she  cheered  up,  and  faced  around  and  said : 

"  Danged  if  I  didn't  begin  to  think  you  fellers  was  deef  and 
dumb.  I  did,  b'  gosh.  Here  I've  sot,  and  sot,  and  sot,  abust'n 
muskeeters  and  wonderin'  what  was  ailin'  ye.  Fust  I  thot  you 
was  deef  and  dumb,  then  I  thot  you  was  s'.ck  or  crazy,  or  suthin', 
and  then  by  an<l  by  I  begin  to  reckon  you  was  a  passel  of  sickly 
fools  that  couldn't  think  of  nothing  to  say.  Where'd  ye  come 
from  I" 

The  Sphynx  was  a  Sphynx  no  more  I  The  fountains  of  her 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  she  rained  the  nine  parts  of 
speech  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  metaphorically  speaking,  and 
buried  us  under  a  desolating  deluge  of  trivial  gossip  that  left  not 
a  crag  or  pinnacle  of  rejoinder  projecting  above  the  tossing 
waste  of  dislocated  grammar  and  decomposed  pronunciation  I 

How  we  suffered,  suffered,  suffered  I    She  went  on,  hour  after 

hour,  till  I  was  sorry  I  ever  opened  the  mosquito  question  and 

gave  her  a  start.    She  never  did  stop  again  until  she  got  to  her 

journey's  end  toward  daylight ;  and  then  she  stirred  us  up  as  she 

was  leaving  the  stage  (for  we  were  nodding  by  that  time;,  and 

said : 
*'  Now  you  git  out  at  Cottonwood,  you  fellers,  and  lay  over  a 

couple  o'  days,  and  I'll  be  along  some  time  to-night,  and  if  I  can 

do  ye  any  good  by  edgin'  in  a  word  now  and  then,  I'm  right  thar. 

Folks  '11  tell  you  't  I've  always  ben  kind  o'  offish  and  partic'lar 

for  a  gal  that's  raised  in  the  woods,  and  I  am,  with  the  rag-tag 

and  bob-tail,  and  a  gal  has  to  be,  if  she  wants  to  be  anything,  but 

when  people  comes  along  which  is  my  equals,  I  reckon  I'm  a 

pretty  sociable  heifer  after  all." 

We  rasolved  not  to  "  lay  by  at  Cottonwood." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ABOUT  an  hour  and  a  half  before  daylight  we  were  bowling 
along  smoothly  over  the  road — so  smoothly  that  our  cradle 
only  rocked  in  a  gentiu,  lulling  way,  that  was  gradually  soothing 
us  to  sleep,  and  dulling  our  consciousness — when  something  gave 
away  under  us  1  We  were  dimly  aware  of  it,  but  indifferent  to 
it.  The  coach  stopped.  We  heard  the  driver  and  conductor 
talking  together  outside,  and  rummaging  for  a  lantern,  and 
swearing  because  they  coul  not  find  it — but  we  had  no  interest 
in  whatever  had  happened,  btid  it  only  added  to  our  comfort  to 
think  of  those  people  out  there  at  work  in  the  murky  night,  and 
we  snug  in  our  nest  with  the  curtains  drawn.  But  presently,  by 
the  sounds,  there  seemed  to  be  an  examination  going*  on,  and 
then  the  driver's  voice  said  : 

"  By  George,  the  thoroughbrace  is  broke !" 

This  startled  me  broad  awake — as  an  undefined  sense  of  cala- 
mity is  always  apt  to  do.  I  said  to  myself:  "  Now,  a  thorough- 
brace  is  probably  part  of  a  horse  ;  and  doubtless  a  vital  part,  too, 
from  the  dismay  in  the  driver's  voice.  Leg,  maybe — and  yet 
how  could  he  break  his  leg  waltzing  along  such  a  road  as  this  ? 
No,  it  can't  be  his  leg.  That  is  impossible,  unless  he  was  reaching 
for  the  driver.  Now,  what  can  be  the  thoroughbrace  of  a  horse, 
1  wonder?  Well,  whatever  comes,  1  shall  not  air  my  ignorance 
in  this  crowd,  anyway." 

Just  then  the  conductor's  face  appeared  at  a  lifted  curtain, 
and  his  lantern  glared  in  on  us  and  our  wall  of  mail  matter.  He 
said : 

"Gents,  you'll  have  to  turn  out  a  spell.  Thoroughbrace  is 
broke." 

We  climbed  out  into  a  chill  drizzle,  and  felt  ever  so  homeless 
and  dreary.  When  I  found  that  the  thing  they  called  a 
"thoroughbrace"  was  the  massive  combination  of  belts  and 
springs  which  the  coach  rocks  itself  in,  1  snid  to  the  driver : 

"  I  never  saw  a  thoroughbrace  used  up  like  that,  before,  that  I 
can  remember.    How  did  it  happen?" 
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"  Why,  it  happened  hy  trying  to  make  one  coach  carry  three 
days'  mail- -that's  how  it  happened,"  said  he.  "  And  right  here 
is  the  very  direction  wliich  is  wrote  on  all  the  newspaper  bags 
which  was  to  be  put  out  for  the  Injuns  for  to  keep  'em  quiet.  It's 
most  uncommon  lucky,  becuz  it's  so  nation  dark  I  should  V  gone 
by  unbeknowns  if  that  air  thoroughbrace  hadn't  broke." 

I  knew  that  he  was  in  labor  with  another  of  those  winks  of  his, 
thou;i;h  I  could  not  see  his  face,  because  he  was  bent  down  at 
work  ;  and  wishing  him  a  safe  delivery,  I  turned  to  and  helped 
the  rest  get  out  the  mail-sacks.  It  made  a  great  pyramid  by  the 
roadside  when  it  was  all  out.  When  they  had  mended  the 
thoroughbrace  we  filled  the  two  boots  again,  but  put  no  mail  on 
top,  and  only  half  as  much  inside  as  there  was  before.  The  con* 
ductor  bent  all  the  seat-backs  down,  and  then  filled  the  coach 
just  half  full  of  mail  bags  from  end  to  end.  We  objected  loudly 
to  this,  for  it  left  us  no  seats.  But  the  conductor  was  wiser  than 
we,  and  said  a  bed  was  better  than  seats,  and  moreover,  this 
plan  would  protect  his  thoroughbraces.  We  never  Wanted  any 
seats  after  that.  The  lazy  bed  was  infinitely  preferable.  1  had 
many  an  exciting  day,  subsequently,  lying  on  it  reading  the 
statutes  and  the  dictionary,  and  wondering  how  the  characters 
would  turn  out. 

The  conductor  said  he  would  send  back  a  guard  from  the  next 
station  to  take  charge  of  the  abandoned  mail  bags,  and  we  drove 
on. 

It  was  now  just  dawn  ;  and  as  we  stretched  our  cramped  legs 

full  length  on  the  mail  sacks,  and  gazed  out  through  the  windows 
across  the  wide  wastes  of  greensward  clad  in  cool,  powdery  mist, 
to  where  there  was  an  expectant  look  in  the  eastern  horizon,  our 
perfect  enjoyment  took  the  form  of  a  tranquil  and  contented 
ecstasy.  The  stage  whirled  along  at  a  spanking  gait,  the  breeze 
flapping  curtains  and  suspended  coats  in  a  most  exhilarating 
way ;  the  cradle  swayed  and  swung  luxuriously,  the  pattering  of 
the  horses'  hoofs,  the  cracking  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  his 
"Hiyi!  g'langl"  were  music;  the  spinning  ground  and  the 
waltzing  tiees  appeared  to  give  us  a  mute  hurrah  as  we  went  by, 
and  then  slack  up  and  look  after  us  with  interest,  or  envy,  or 
something ;  and  as  we  lay  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
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compared  all  this  luxury  with  the  years  of  tiresome  city  life  that 
had  gone  before  it,  we  felt  that  there  was  only  one  complete  and 
satisfying  happiness  in  the  world,  and  we  had  found  it. 

After  breakfast,  at  some  station  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
we  three  climbed  up  on  the  seat  behind  the  driver,  and  let  the 
conductor  have  our  bed  for  a  nap.  And  by  and  by,  when  the  sun 
made  me  drowsy,  I  lay  down  on  my  face  on  top  of  the  coach, 
grasping  the  slender  iron  ^ailing,  and  slept  for  an  hour  or  more. 
That  will  give  one  an  appreciable  idea  of  those  matchless  roads. 
Instinct  will  make  a  sleeping  man  grip  a  fast  hold  of  the  railing 
when  the  stage  jolts,  but  when  it  only  swings  and  sways,  no  grip 
is  necessary.  Overland  drivers  and  conductors  used  to  sit  in 
their  places  and  sleep  thirty  or  forty  minutes  at  a  time,  on  good 
roads,  while  spinning  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour.  I  saw  them  do  it,  often.  There  was  no  danger  about  it ;  a 
sleeping  man  will  seize  the  irons  in  time  when  the  coach  jolts. 
These  men  were  hard  worked,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
stay  awake  all  the  time. 

By  and  by  we  passed  through  Marysville,  and  over  the  Big  Blue 
and  Little  Sandy  ;  thence  about  a  mile,  and  entered  Nebraska. 
About  a  mile  further  on,  we  came  to  the  Big  Sandy — one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Joseph. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  we  saw  the  first  specimen  of  an 
animal  known  familiarly  over  two  thousand  miles  of  mountain 
and  desert — from  Kansas  clear  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — as  the 
"jackass  rabbit."  He  is  well  named.  He  is  just  like  any  other 
rabbit,  except  that  he  is  from  one  third  to  twice  as  large,  has 
longer  legs  in  proportion  to  his  size,  and  has  the  most  preposterous 
ears  that  ever  were  mounted  on  any  creature  but  a.  jackass. 
When  he  is  sitting  quiet,  thinking  about  his  sins,  or  is  absent* 
minded  or  unapprehensive  of  danger,  his  majestic  ears  project 
above  him  conspicuously  ;  but  the  breaking  of  a  twig  will  scare 
him  nearly  to  death,  and  then  he  tilts  his  ears  back  gently  and 
starts  for  home.  Ail  you  can  see,  then,  for  the  next  minute,  is 
his  long  gray  form  stretched  out  straight  and  ''streaking  it" 
through  the  low  sage  brush,  head  erect,  eyes  right,  and  ears  just 
canted  a  little  to  the  rear,  but  showing  you  where  the  animal  is, 
all  the  time,  the  same  as  if  he  carried  a  jib.  Now  and  then  he 
makes  a  marvelous  spring  with  his  long  legs,  high  over  the 
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stunted  sage-brush,  and  scores  a  leap  that  would  make  a  horse 
envious.  Presently  he  comes  down  to  a  Ion;;;,  graceful  "  lope," 
and  shortly  he  mysteriously  disappears.  He  has  crouched  behind 
a  sage-bush,  and  will  sit  there  and  listen  and  tremble  until  you 
get  within  six  feet  of  him,  when  he  will  get  under  way  again.  But 
one  must  shoot  at  this  creature  once,  if  he  wishes  to  see  him 
throw  his  heart  into  his  heels,  and  do  the  best  he  knows  how. 
He  is  frightened  clear  through,  now,  and  he  lays  his  long  ears 
down  on  his  back,  straightens  himself  out  like  a  yard>stick  every 
spring  he  makes,  and  scatters  miles  behind  him  with  an  easy  in- 
ditt'erence  that  is  enchanting. 

Our  party  made  this  specimen  "  hump  himself,"  as  the  con- 
ductor said.  The  Secretary  started  him  with  a  shot  from  the 
Colt ;  I  commenced  spitting  at  him  with  my  weapon  ;  and  all  in 
the  same  instant  the  old  "  Allen's  '  whole  broadside  let  go  with 
a  rattling  crash,  and  it  is  not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  the 
rabbit  was  frantic  I  He  dropped  his  ears,  set  up  his  tail,  and 
left  for  San  Francisco  at  a  speed  which  can  only  be  described  as 
a  flash  and  a  vanish  1  Long  after  he  was  out  of  sight  we  could 
hear  him  whiz. 

I  do  not  remember  where  we  first  came  across  "  sage-brush," 
but  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  it  I  may  as  well  describe  it.  This 
is  easily  done,  for  if  the  reader  can  imagine  a  gnarled  and  ven* 
erable  live  oak-tree  reduced  to  a  little  shrub  two  (eet  high,  with 
its  rough  bark,  its  foliage,  its  twisted  boughs,  all  complete,  he 
can  picture  the  "  s  ige-brush"  exactly.  Often,  on  lazy  afternoons 
in  the  mountains,  J  have  lain  on  the  ground  with  my  face  under 
a  sage-brush,  and  entertained  myself  with  fancying  that  the  gnats 
among  its  foliage  were  liliputian  birds,  and  that  the  ants  march- 
ing and  countermarching  about  its  base  were  liliputian  flocks 
and  herds,  and  myself  some  vast  loafer  from  Brobdignag  waiting 
to  catch  a  little  citizen  and  eat  him. 

It  is  an  imposing  monarch  of  the  forest  in  exquisite  miniature, 
is  the  "  sage-brush."  Its  foliage  is  a  grayish  grsen,  and  gives  that 
tint  to  desert  and  mountain.  It  smells  like  our  domestic  sage, 
and  "  sage-tea"  made  from  it  tastes  like  the  sage-tea  which  all 
boys  are  so  well  acquainted  with.  The  sage-brush  is  a  singularly 
hardy  plant,  and  grows  right  in  the  midst  of  deep  sand,  and 
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among  barren  rocltB,  where  nothing  else  in  the  vegetable  world 
would  trv  to  grow,  except  "bunch grass."* 

The  sage-bushes  grow  from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  all 
over  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Far  West,  clear  to  the 
borders  of  California.  There  is  not  it  tree  of  any  kind  in  the 
deserts,  for  hundreds  of  miles— there  is  no  vegetation  at  all  in 
a  regular  desert,  except  the  sage  brush  and  its  cousin  the 
"  grease  wood,"  which  is  so  much  like  the  sage-brush  that  the 
ditference  amounts  to  little.  Camp  fires  and  hot  suppers  in  the 
deserts  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  friendly  sage  brush.  Its 
trunk  is  as  large  as  a  boy's  wrist  and  from  that  up  to  a  man's 
arm),  and  its  crooked  branches  are  half  as  large  as  its  trunk — all 
good,  sound,  hard  wood,  very  like  oak. 

When  a  party  camps,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  sage- 
j  brush ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  is  an  opulent  pile  of  it  ready 
I  for  use.  A  hole  a  foot  wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  long,  is 
dug,  and  sage-brush  chopped  up  and  burned  in  it  till  it  is  full  to 
the  brim  with  glowing  coals.  Then  the  cooking  begins,  and  there 
i  is  no  smoke,  and  consequently  no  swearing.  Such  a  fire  will 
I  keep  all  night,  with  very  little  replenishing ;  and  it  makes  a 
very  sociable  camp-fire,  and  one  around  which  the  most  impossi- 
ble reminiscences  sound  plausible,  instructive,  and  profoundly 
I  entertaining. 

Sage-brush  is  very  fair  fuel,  but  as  a  vegetable  it  is  a  distin- 

Iguished  failure.    !Nothmg  can  abide  the  taste  of  it  but  the  jackass 

and  his  illegitimate  child  the  mule.    But  their  testimony  to  its 

nutritiousness  is  worth  nothing,  for  they  will  eat  pine  knots,  or 

anthracite  coal,  or  brass  filings,  or  lead  pipe,  or  old  bottles,  or 

anything  that  comes  handy,  and  then  go  oti'  looking  as  grateful 

las  if  they  had  had  oysters  for  dinner.    Mules  and  donkeys  and 

Icamels  have  appetites  that  anything  will  relieve  temporarily,  but 

Inothing  satisfy.    In  Syria,  once,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan, 

la  camel  took  charge  of  my  overcoat  while  the  tents  were  being 

Ipitched,  and  examined  it  with  a  critical  eye,  all  over,  with  as 

«  "  Bunoh-grut**  growa  on  the  bleak  monntoin-sides  of  Nevada  and  neighboring 
j  territories,  and  offers  excellent  feed  for  stock,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  wherever 
jthesnow  is  blown  aside  and  exposes  it;  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  home, 
Ibunch-grass  is  a  better  and  more  nattitioos  diet  for  cattle  md  honw  (bw  almoit 
lany  other  hagr  or  grata  that  is  known^-ao  atook-men  aay, 
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much  interest  as  if  he  had  an  idea  of  getting  one  made  like  it ;  and 
then,  after  he  was  done  figuring  on  it  as  an  article  of  apparel,  he 
began  to  contemplate  it  as  an  article  of  diet.    He  put  his  foot 
on  it,  and  lifted  one  of  the  sleeves  out  with  his  teeth,  and  chewed 
and  chewed  at  it,  gradually  taking  it  in,  and  all  the  while  opening 
and  closing  his  eyes  in  a  kind  of  religious  ecstasy,  as  if  he  had 
never  tasted  anything  as  good  as  an  overcoat  before,  in  his  life. 
Then  he  smacked  his  lips  once  or  twice,  and  reached  after  the 
other  sleeve.    Next  he  tried  the  velvet  collar,  and  smiled  a  smile 
of  such  contentment  that  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  regf.rded 
that  as  the  daintiest  thing  about  an  overcoat.    The  tails  went 
next,  along  with  some  percussion  caps  and  cough  candy,  and! 
some  fig-paste  from  Constantinople.    And  then  my  newspaperl 
correspondence  dropped  out,  and  he  took  a  chance  in  that— I 
manuscript  letters  written  for  the  home  papers.    But  he  wasl 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  now.    He  began  to  come  acrossj 
solid  wisdom  in  those  documents  that  was  rather  weighty  on  I 
stomach  ;  and  occasionally  he  would  take  a  joke  that  would! 
shake  him  up  till  it  loosened  his  teeth ;  it  was  getting  to  be! 
perilous  times  with  him,  but  he  held  his  grip  with  good  courage! 
and  hopefully,  till  at  last  he  began  to  stumble  on  statements! 
that  not  even  a  camel  could  swallow  with  impunity.    He  began! 
to  gag  and  gasp,  and  his  eyes  to  stand  out,  and  his  forelegs  tol 
spread,  and  in  alxiut  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  fell  over  as  stiffl 
as  a  carpenter's  work  bench,  and  died  a  death  of  indescribablef 
agony.    I  went  and  pulled  the  manuscript  out  of  his  mouth,  and! 
found  that  the  sensitive  creature  had  choked  to  death  on  one  ofl 
the  mildest  and  gentlest  statements  of  fact  that  I  ever  laid| 
before  a  trusting  public. 

1  was  about  to  say,  when  diverted  from  my  subject,  that  occa-l 
sionally  one  finds  sage-bushes  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  with  al 
spread  of  branch  and  foliage  in  proportion,  but  two  or  two  andl 
a  half  feet  is  the  usual  height. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


S  the  sun  went  down  and  the  evening  chill  came  on,  we 

made  preparation  for  bed.    We  stirred  up  the  hard  leather 

itter-sacks,  and  the  knotty  canvas  bags  of   printed    matter 

motty  and  uneven  because  of  projecting  ends  and  corners  of 

lagazines,  boxes  and  books).    We  stirred  them  up  and  redis* 

^osed  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our  bed  as  level  as  possible. 

Lnd  we  did  improve  it,  too,  though  after  all  our  work  it  had  an 

Upheaved  and  billowy  look  about  it,  like  a  little  piece  of  a  stormy 

}a.    Next  we  hunted  up  our  boots  from  odd  nooks  among  the 

lail-bags  where  they  had  settled,  and  put  them  on.    Then  we 

^ot  down  our  coats,  vests,  pantaloons  and  heavy  woolen  shirts, 

rom  the  arm-loops  where  they  had  been  swinging  all  day,  and 

|lothed  ourselves  in  thbm — for,  their  being  no  ladies  either  at 

le  stations  or  in  the  coach,  and  the  weather  being  hot,  we  had 

)oked  to  our  comfort  by  stripping  to  our  underclothing,  at  nine 

'clock  in  the  morning.    All  things  being  now  ready,  we  stowed 

le  uneasy  Dictionary  where  it  would  lie  as  quiet  as  possible,  and 

flaced  the  water-canteens  and  pistols  where  we  could  find  them 

the  dark.  Then  we  smoked  a  final  pipe,  and  swapped  a  final 
[am )  after  which,  we  put  the  pipes,  tobacco  and  a  bag  of  coin 

snug  holes  and  caves  among  the  mail-bags,  and  then  fastened 
[own  the  coach  curtains  all  around,  and  made  the  place  as  "  dark 

the  inside  of  a  cow,"  as  the  conductor  phrased  it  in  his  pictu* 

isque  way.    It  was  certainly  as  dark  as  any  place  could  be— 

|othing  was  even  dimly  visible  in  it.    And  finally,  we  rolled  our- 

slves  up  like  silk-worms,  each  person  in  his  own  blanket,  and 

mk  peacefully  to  sleep. 

Whenever  the  stage  stopped  to  change  horses,  we  would  wake 
|p,  and  try  to  recollect  where  we  were — and  succeed — and  in  a 

linute  or  two  the  stage  would  be  off  again,  and  we  likewise.  We 
legan  to  get  into  country,  now,  threaded  here  and  there  with 
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little  streams.  These  had  high,  steep  banks  on  each  side,  and 
every  time  we  flew  down  one  bank  and  scrambled  up  the  other, 
our  party  inside  got  mixed  somewhat.  First  we  would  all  be 
down  in  a  pile  at  the  forward  end  of  the  stage,  nearly  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  in  a  second  we  would  shoot  to  the  other  end,  and 
stand  on  our  heads.  And  we  would  sprawl  and  kick,  too,  and 
ward  otf  ends  and  corners  of  mail-bags  thai  came  lumbering  over 
us  and  about  us ;  and  as  the  dust  rose  from  the  tumult,  we  would 
all  sneeze  in  chorus,  and  the  majority  of  us  would  grumble,  and 
probably  say  some  hasty  thing,  like:  "Take  your  elbow  out  of  | 
my  ribs  I— can't  you  quit  crowding  ?  " 

Every  time  we  avalanched  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the 
other,  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  would  come  too ;  and  every 
time  it  came  it  damaged  somebody.  One  trip  it  '*  barked  "  the 
Secretary's  elbow  ;  the  next  trip  it  hurt  me  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  third  it  tilted  Bemis's  nose  up  till  he  could  look  down  his 
nostrils — he  said.  The  pistols  and  coin  soon  settled  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  the  pipes,  pipe-stems,  tobacco  and  canteens  clattered 
and  floundered  after  the  Dictionary  every  time  it  made  an  assault 
on  us,  and  aided  and  abetted  the  book  by  spilling  tobacco  in  our 
eyes,  and  water  down  our  backs. 

Still,  all  things  considered,  it  was  a  very  comfortable  night.  It 
wore  gra(jually  away,  and  when  at  last  a  cold  gray  light  was  visi- 
ble through  the  puckers  and  chinks  in  the  curtains,  we  yawned 
and  stretched  with  satisfaction,  shed  our  cocoons,  and  felt  that 
we  had  slept  as  much  as  was  necessary.  By  and  by,  as  the  sun 
rose  up  and  warmed  the  world,  we  pulled  off  our  clothes  and  got 
ready  for  breakfast.  We  were  just  pleasantly  in  time,  for  five 
minutes  afterward  the  driver  sent  the  weird  music  of  his  bugle 
winding  over  the  grassy  solitudes,  and  presently  we  detected  a 
low  hut  or  two  in  the  distance.  Then  the  rattling  of  the  coach, 
the  clatter  of  our  six  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  driver's  crisp  com- 
mands, awoke  to  a  louder  and  stronger  emphasis,  and  we  went  | 
sweeping  down  on  the  station  at  our  smartest  speed.  It  wa^ 
fascinating — that  old  overland  stage  coaching. 

We  jumped  out  in  undress  uniform.    The  driver  tossed  his 
gathered  reins  out  on  the  ground,  gaped  and  stretched  compia- 
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santly,  drew  off  his  heavy  buckskin  gloves  with  great  deliberation 
and  insufferable  dignity — taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  a 
dozen  solicitous  inquiries  after  his  health,  and  humbly  facetious 
and  flattering  accostings,  and  obsequious  tenders  of  service,  from 
five  or  six  hairy  and  half-civilized  station-keepers  and  hostlers 
who  were  nimbly  unhitching  our  steeds  and  bringing  the  fresh 
team  out  of  the  stables — for  in  the  eyes  of  the  stage-driver  of 
that  day,  station-keepers  and  hostlers  were  a  sort  of  good  enough 
low  creatures,  useful  in  their  place,  and  helping  to  make  up  a 
world,  but  not  the  kind  of  beings  which  a  person  of  distinction 
could  aflford  to  concern  himself  with  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  station-keeper  and  the  hostler,  the  stage-driver 
was  a  hero — a  great  and  shining  dignitary,  the  world's  favorite 
son,  the  envy  of  the  people,  the  observed  of  the  nations.  When 
they  spoke  to  him  they  received  his  insolent  silence  meekly, 
and  as  being  the  natural  and  proper  conduct  of  so  great  a  man  ; 
when  he  opened  his  lips  they  all  hung  on  his  words  with  admira- 
tion (he  never  honored  a  particular  individual  with  a  remark,  but 
addressed  it  with  a  broad  generality  to  the  horses,  the  stables, 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  human  underlings) ;  when  he 
discharged  a  facetious  insulting  personality  at  a  hostler,  that 
hostler  was  happy  for  the  day  j  when  he  uttered  his  one  jest — 
old  as  the  hills,  coarse,  profane,  witless,  and  inflicied  on  the  same 
audience,  in  the  same  language,  every  time  his  coach  drove  up 
there  —the  varlets  roared,  and  slapped  their  thighs,  and  swore  it 
was  the  best  thing  they'd  ever  heard  in  all  their  lives.  And  how 
they  would  fly  around  when  he  wanted  a  basin  of  water,  a  gourd 
of  the  same,  or  a  light  for  his  pipe!— but  thfy  would  instantly 
insult  a  passenger  if  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  crave  a  favor 
at  their  hands.  They  could  do  that  sort  of  insolence  as  well  as 
the  driver  they  copied  it  from— for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
overland  driver  had  but  little  less  contempt  for  his  passengers 
than  he  had  for  his  hostlers. 

The  hostlers  and  station  keepers  treated  the  really  powerful 
conductor  of  the  coach  merely  with  the  best  of  what  was  their 
idea  of  civility,  but  the  driver  was  the  only  being  they  bowed 
down  to  and  worshiped.  How  admiringly  they  would  gaze  up 
at  him  in  his  high  seat  as  he  gloved  himsttlf  with  lingerixig  dellb' 
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eration,  while  some  happy  hostler  held  the  bunch  of  reins  aloft, 
and  waited  patiently  for  him  to  take  it  I  And  how  they  would 
bombard  him  with  glorifying  ejaculations  as  he  cracked  his  long 
whip  and  went  careering  away. 

The  station  buildings  were  long,  low  huts,  made  of  sun-dried, 
mud  colored  bricks,  laid  up  without  mortar  (adi»bes,  the 
Spaniarns  call  these  bricks,  and  Americans  shorten  it  to  ^dobies). 
The  root's,  which  had  no  slant  to  them  worth  speaking  of,  were 
thatched  and  then  sodded  or  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth, 
and  from  this  sprung  a  pretty  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grass. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  seen  a  man's  front  yard  on  top 
of  his  house.  The  buildings  consisted  of  barns,  stable  room  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  horses,  and  a  hut  for  an  eating- room  for  passen- 
gers. This  latter  had  bunks  in  it  for  the  station-keeper  and  a 
hostler  or  two.  You  could  rest  your  elbows  on  its  eaves,  and  you 
had  to  bend  in  order  to  get  in  at  the  door.  In  place  of  a  window 
there  was  a  square  hole  about  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through,  but  this  had  no  glass  in  it.  There  was  no  flooring,  but 
the  ground  was  packed  hard.  There*  was  no  stove,  but  the  fire- 
place served  all  needful  purposes.  There  were  no  shelve:?,  no 
cupboards,  no  closets.  In  a  corner  stood  an  open  sack  of  flour, 
and  nestling  against  its  base  were  a  couple  of  black  and  venerable 
coffeepots,  a  tin  tea  pot,  a  little  bag  of  salt,  and  a  side  of  bacon. 

By  the  door  of  the  station  keeper's  den,  outside,  was  a  tin 
wash-basin,  on  the  ground.  Near  it  was  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
piece  of  yellow  bar  soap,  and  from  the  eaves  hung  a  hoary 
blue  woolen  shirt,  significantly — but  this  latter  was  the  station- 
keeper's  private  towel,  and  only  two  persons  in  all  the  party 
might  venture  to  use  it — the  stage  driver  and  the  conductor. 
The  latter  would  not,  from  a  sense  of  decency ;  the  former 
would  not,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  encourage  the  advances 
of  a  station-keeper.  We  had  towels — in  the  valise ;  they  might 
as  well  been  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  We  (and  the  conductor) 
used  our  handkerchiefs,  and  the  driver  his  pantaloons  and  sleeves. 
By  the  door,  inside,  was  fastened  a  small  old  fashioned  looking- 
glass,  with  two  little  fragments  of  the  original  mirror  lodged  in 
one  corner  of  it.  This  arrangement  afforded  a  pleasant  double- 
barreled  portrait  of  you  when  you  looked  into  it,  with  one  half  of  I 
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your  head  set  up  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  other  half.  From 
the  glass  frame  hung  the  half  of  a  comb  by  a  string— but  if  1  hud 
to  describe  that  patriarch 
or  die,  I  believe  I  would 
order  some  sample  coffins. 
It  had  come  down  from 
Esau  and  Samson,  and  had 
been  accumulating  hair  ev-  an  heir  loom. 

er  since— along  with  cer- 
tain impurities.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  three  or  four  rifles 
and  muskets,  together  with  horns  and  pouches  of  ammunition. 
The  station  men  wore  pantaloons  of  coarse,  country-woven  stuff 
and  into  the  seat  and  inside  of  the  legs  were  sewed  ample  addi- 
tions  of  buckskin,  to  do  duty  in  place  of  leggings,  when  the  man 
rode  horseback— so  the  pants  were  half  dull  blue  and  half  yellow, 
and  unspeakably  picturesque.  The  pants  were  stuffed  into  the 
tops  of  high  boots,  the  heels  whereof  were  armed  with  great 
Sjianish  spurs,  whose  little  iron  clogs  and  chains  jingled  with 
every  step.  The  man  wore  a  huge  beard  and  mustachois,  an  old 
slouch  hat,  a  blue  woolen  shirt,  no  suspenders,  no  vest,  no  coat- 
in  a  leathern  sheath  in  his  belt,  agreat  long  "navy"  revolver  (slung 
on  right  side,  hammer  to  the  front),  and  projecting  from  his  boot 
a  horn-handled  bow ie  knife.  The  furniture  of  the  hut  was  neither 
gorgeous  or  much  in  the  way.  The  rocking-chairs  and  sofas 
were  not  present,  and  never  had  been,  but  they  were  represented 
by  two  three-legged  stools,  a  pine-board  bench  four  feet  long,  and 
two  empty  candle-boxes.  The  table  was  a  greasy  board  on  stilts, 
and  the  table  cloth  and  napkins  had  not  come — and  they  were 
not  looking  for  them,  either.  A  battered  tin  platter,  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  a  tin  pint  cup,  were  at  each  man's  place,  and  the  driver 
had  a  queensware  saucer  that  had  seen  better  days.  Of  course 
I  this  duke  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  There  was  one  isolated 
piece  of  table  furniture  that  bore  about  it  a  touching  air  of  gran- 
deur in  misfortune.  This  was  the  caster.  It  was  German  silver, 
I  and  crippled  and  rusty,  but  it  was  so  preposterously  out  of  place 
there  that  it  was  suggestive  of  a  tattered  exiled  king  among 
I  barbarians,  and  the  majesty  of  its  native  position  compelled 
respect  even  in  its  degradation.    There  was  only  one  cruet  left, 
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and  that  was  a  stopporlcss  fly-specked,  broken-necked  thing,  with 
two  inches  of  vinegai-  in  it,  and  a  dozen  preserved  flic  .ilh  their 
heels  up  and  looking  sorry  they  had  invested  there. 

The  station-keeper  upended  a  disk  of  la.t  week's  bread,  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  an  old-time  cheese,  and  carved  some  slabs  from 
it  which  were  as  good  as  Nicholbon  pavement,  and  tenderer. 

lie  sliced  off  a  piece  of  bacon  for  each  man,  but  only  the  ex- 
perienced old  hands  made  out  to  eat  it,  for  it  was  condemned 
army  bacon  which  the  United  States  would  not  feed  to  its  fc<  'Idters 
in  the  forts,  and  the  sttige  company  had  bought  it  \  '  f  w  the 
sustenance  of  their  passengers  and  employe'^.  Wo  maj  have 
found  this  condemned  army  bacon  further  mit  on  tbo  plains  than 
the  section  I  am  locating  it  in,  but  we  found  it — theru  is  no  gain- 
saying that. 

Then  he  poured  for  us  a  beverage  which  ho  called  '♦  Slumgtd- 
lion,"  and  it  is  hard  to  think  hevas  not  inspired  when  he  named 
it.    It  really  pretended  to  be  tea,  but  there  was  too  much  dinh- 
rag,  and  sand,  and  old  bacon-rind  in  it  to  deceive  the  intelligent! 
traveler.    He  had  no  sugar  and  no  milk — not  eve^  a  spoon  to  stir  | 
the  ingredients  with. 

We  could  not  eat  the  bread  or  the  meat,  nor  drink  the  "  slum- 
guUion.'  And  when  I  looked  at  that  melanclioly  vinegar-cruet,  I 
thought  of  the  anecdote  (a  very,  very  old  one,  even  at  that  day) 
ot  the  traveler  who  sat  down  to  a  table  which  had  nothing  on  it 
but  a  mackerel  and  a  pot  of  mustard.  He  asked  the  landlord  if 
this  was  all.    The  landlord  said  : 

"All!  Why,  thunder  and  lightning,  I  should  think  there  was 
mackerel  enough  there  for  six." 

"  But  1  don't  like  mackerel." 

"  Oh — then  help  yourself  to  the  mustard." 

In  other  days  1  had  c^m  id(  retl  it  a  good,  a  very  good,  anecdote,  j 
but  tlure  was  a  dismal  »)!ausl' Hi ):y  about  >   here,  that  took  all 
the  humor  out  of  it.  ^ 

Our  breakfast  was  before  us,  but  our  teeth  were  idle. 

I  tasted  and  smelt,  and  said  I  would  take  cofl'ee,  I  believed.  | 
The  station-boss  stopped  dead  still,  and  glared  at  me  speechless. 
At  last,  when  he  came  to,  he  turned  away  and  said,  as  one  who 
communes  with  himself  upon  a  matter  too  vast  to  grasp : 
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"  Coffee  I  Well,  if  that  don't  go  clean  ahead  of  me,  I'm  d— d  I" 
Wo  could  not  (»ac,  and  there  was  no  oonversution  amottg  tl># 
bOHtlers  urvd  h^rdatnen  -w«  all  Hut  at  the  same  board.  Al  It^ast 
there  wan  no  conVt^rHation  furthur  than  u  single  liunied  Truest, 
now  and  th(  n,  from  n  employe  to  another.  It  wa^  Always  in 
the  same  form,  and  always  gruffly  fiLendly.  Its  western  freshness 
and  novelty  startled  me,  at  Kri^t,  and  interested  i  ««  ;  but  it  pre* 
sently  grew  monotonous,  and  lout  its  charm.     It  was  : 

" Pass  the  bread,  you  son  of  a  skunk!"  N'>,  1  forget — skunit 
;Ta8  not  the  word  ;  it  seems  to  me  it  was  s  ill  stronger  than  that^ 
I  know  it  was,  in  fact, but  it  is  gone  from  rnv  memory,  apparen  ily. 
However,  it  is  no  matter— probably  it  «as  loo  strong  for  pn  4, 
any.vay.  It  is  the  landmark  in  my  memory  which  tells  me  wher^ 
I  first  encountered  the  vigorous  new  veruacular  of  the  uer'denta 
plains  and  mountains. 

We  gave  up  the  breakfast,  and  paid  our  dollar  apiece  and  went 
back  to  our  mail-bag  bed  in  the  coach, ;  id  i'ound  comfort  in  our 
pipes.  Right  here  we  suffered  the  first  uiminution  of  our  princely 
state.  We  left  our  six  fine  horses  and  took  six  mules  in  their 
place.  But  these  wore  wild  Mexican  fellows,  and  a  man  had  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  each  of  them  and  hold  him  fast  while  the 
driver  gloved  and  got  himself  ready.  And  when  at  last  he  grasped 
the  reins  and  gave  the  word,  the  men  sprung  suddenly  away  from 
the  mules'  heads  and  the  coach  shot  from  the  station  as  if  it  had 
issued  from  a  cannon.  How  the  frantic  animals  did  scamper  I 
It  was  a  fierce  and  furious  gallop — and  the  g  lit  never  altered  for 
a  moment  till  we  reeled  off  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  swept  up  to 
the  next  collection  of  little  station  huts  and  s  rabies. 

So  we  flew  along  all  day.  At  2  p,  m.  the  belt  of  timber  that 
fringes  the  North  Platte  and  marks  its  windings  through  the  vast 
level  floor  of  the  Plains  came  in  sight.  At  4  p.  m.  we  crossed  a 
branch  of  the  river,  and  at  5  p.  m.  we  crossed  the  Platte  itself, 
and  landed  at  Fort  Kearney,  fifty-six  hours  ou  t  from  St.  Jue — 

THREE  HUNPREP  MILES  | 

Now  that  was  stage-coaching  on  the  great  overland,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  men  in  Ame- 
rica, all  told,  expected  to  live  to  see  a  railroad  follow  that  route 
to  the  Pacific.    But  the  railroad  is  there,  now,  and  it  pictures  a 
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thousand  odd  comparisons  and  contrasts  in  my  mind  to  read  the 
following  sketch,  in  the  New  York  TimeSf  of  a  recent  trip  over  | 
almost  the  very  ground  I  have  been  describing.    I  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  new  state  of  things : 

"ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

"At  4.20  P.M.,  Sunday,  we  rolled  out  of  the  station  at  Omaha,  and 
started  westward  on  our  long  jaunt.  A  couple  of  hours  out,  dinner  wm 
announced — an  '  event'  to  those  of  us  who  had  yet  to  experience  whtt 
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|t  is  to  eat  in  one  of  Pullman's  hotels  on  wheels ;  so,  stepping  into  the 

%r  next  forward  of  our  sleeping  palace,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  din- 

3g-car.  It  was  a  revelation  to  us,  that  first  dinner  on  Sunday.  And 
though  we  continued  to  dine  for  four  days,  and  had  as  many  breakfasts 
Ind  suppers,  our  whole  party  never  ceased  to  admire  the  perfection  of 

le  arrangements,  and  the  marvelous  results  achieved.  Upon  tables 
Covered  with  snowy  linen,  and  garnished  with  services  of  solid  silver, 

Cthiop  waiters,  flitting  about  in  spotless  white,  placed  as  by  magic  a 

epast  at  which  Delmonico  himself  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  blush  ; 

id,  indeed,  in  some  respects  it  would  be  hard  for  that  distinguished 
l^^to  match  our  menu  ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  that  ordinarily  makes  up 

first-chop  dinner,  had  we  not  our  antelope  steak  (the  gormand  who 
^as  not  experienced  this — bah  !  what  does  he  know  of  the  feast  of  fat 

lings?)  our  delicious  mountain-brook  trout,  and  choice  fruits  and 
terries,  and  (sauce  piquant  and  unpurchasable  !)  our  sweet-scented, 
Ippetite-compelling  air  of  the  prairies  ?  You  may  depend  upon  it,  we 
111  die.  justice  to  the  good  things,  and  as  we  washed  them  down  with 
jumpers  of  sparkling  Krug,  whilst  we  sped  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty 

liles  an  hour,  agreed  it  was  the  fastest  living  we  had  ever  experienced. 

|\Ve  beat  that,  however,  two  days  afterward  when  we  made  twenty- 

\ven  miles  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  while  our  Champagne  glasses  filled 
the  brim  spilled  not  a  drop  !)    After  dinner  we  repaired  to  our  draw- 

|ig-room  car,  and,  as  it  was  Sabbath  eve,  intoned  some  of  the  grand  old 
lymns—" Praise  God  from  whom,"  etc.  ;  "Shining  Shore,"  "Corona- 
ion,"  etc. — the  voices  of  the  men  singers  and  of  the  women  singers 
[lending  sweetly  in  the  evening  air,  while  our  train,  with  its  great, 
[laring  Polyphemus  eye,  lighting  up  long  vistas  of  prairie,  rushed  into 

le  night  and  the  Wild.     Then  to  bed  in  lus^urious  couches,  where  we 

kept  the  sleep  of  the  jus^'  and  only  awoke  the  next  morning  (Monday) 

eight  o'clock,  to  fiT.i  ourselves  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Platte, 

iiree  hundred  miles  from  Omaha.— J{fteen  hours  and  forty  minutes  out." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  NOTHER  night  of  alternate  tranquility  and  turmoil.  But 
-^^  morning  came,  by  and  by.  It  was  another  glad  awakening 
to  fresh  breezes,  vast  expanses  of  level  greensward,  bright  sun- 
light, an  impressive  solitude  utterly  without  visible  human  beingg 
or  human  habitations,  and  an  atmosphere  of  such  amazing  mag- 
nifying properties  that  trees  that  seemed  close  at  hand  were 
more  than  three  miles  away.  We  resumed  undress  uniform, 
climbed  a-top  of  the  dying  coach,  dangled  our  legs  over  the  side, 
shouted  occasionally  at  our  frantic  mules,  merely  to  see  them  lay 
their  ears  back  and  scamper  faster,  tied  our  hats  on  to  keep  our 
hair  from  blowing  away,  and  levelld  an  outlook  over  the  world- 
wide carpet  about  us  for  things  new  and  strange  to  gaze  at.  Even 
at  this  day  it  thrills  me  through  and  through  to  think  of  the  life, 
the  gladness  and  the  wild  sense  of  freedom  that  used  to  make  the 
blood  dance  in  my  veins  on  those  fine  overland  mornings  I 

Along  about  an  hour  after  breakfast  we  saw  the  first  prairie-dog 
villages,  the  first  antelope,  and  the  first  wolf.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  this  latter  was  the  regular  cayote  (pronounced  ky-o-te  of 
the  farther  deserts.  And  if  it  waa,  he  was  not  a  pretty  creature 
or  respectable  either,  for  1  got  well  acquainted  with  his  race 
afterward,  and  can  speak  with  confidence.  The  cayote  is  a  long, 
slim  sick  and  sorry-looking  skeleton,  with  a  gray  wolf-skin 
stretched  over  it,  a  tolerably  bushy  tail  that  forever  sags  down 
with  a  despairing  expression  of  forsakenness  and  misery,  a  furtive 
and  evil  eye,  and  a  long,  sharp  face,  with  slightly  lifted  lip  and 
exposed  teeth.  He  has  a  general  slinking  expression  all  over. 
The  cayote  is  a  living,  breathing  allegory  of  Want.  He  is  always 
hungry.  He  is  always  poor,  out  of  luck  and  friendless.  The 
meanest  creatures  despise  him,  and  even  the  fleas  would  desert 
him  for  a  velocipede.  He  is  so  spiritless  and  cowardly  that  even 
while  his  exposed  teeth  are  pretending  a  threat,  the  rest  of  his 
face  is  apologizing  for  it.  And  he  is  so  homely  ! — so  scrawny,  and 
ribby,  and  coarse«haired,  and  pitiful.    When  he  sees  you -he  lifts 
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his  lip  and  lets  a  flash  of  his  teeth  out,  and  then  turns  a  little  out 
of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  depresses  his  head  a  bit,  and 
'strikes  a  long,  soft- footed  trot  through  the  sage-brush,  glancing 
over  his  shoulder  at  you,  from  time  to  time,  till  he  is  about  out 
of  easy  pistol  range,  and  then  he  stops  and  takes  a  deliberate 
survey  of  you ;  he  will  trot  fifty  yards  and  stop  again—  another 
filty  and  stop  again;  and  finally  the  gray  of  his  gliding  body 
blends  with  the  gray  of  the  sage-brush,  and  he  disappears.  All 
this  is  when  you  make  no  demonstration  against  him  ;  but  if  you 
do,  he  develops  a  livelier  interest  in  his  journey,  and  instantly 
electrifies  his  heels  and  puts  such  a  deal  of  real  estate  between 
himself  and  your  weapon,  that  by  the  time  you  have  raised  the 
hammer  you  see  that  you  need  a  minie  rifle,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  got  him  in  line  you  need  a  rifled  cannon,  and  by  the  time 
you  have  "  drawn  a  bead"  on  him  you  see  well  enough  that  noth- 
ing but  an  unusually  long-winded  steak  of  lightning  could  reach 
him  where  he  is  now.  But  if  you  start  a  swift  footed  dog  after 
him,  you  will  enjoy  it  ever  so  much — especially  if  it  is  a  dog  that 
has  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  think 
he  knows  something  about  speed.  The  cayote  will  go  swinging 
gently  off"  on  that  deceitful  trot  of  his,  and  every  little  while  he 
will  smile  a  fraudful  smile  over  his  shoulder  that  will  fill  that  dog 
entirely  full  of.  encouragement  and  worldly  ambition,  and  make 
him  lay  his  hea<l  still  lower  to  the  ground,  and  stretch  his  neck 
further  tu  the  front,  and  pant  more  fiercely,  and  stick  his  tail  out 
straighter  behind,  and  move  his  furious  legs  with  a  yet  wilder 
frenzy,  and  leave  a  broader  and  broader,  and  higher  and  denser 
cloud  of  desert  sand  smoking  behind,  and  marking  his  long  wake 
across  the  level  plain !  And  all  this  time  the  dog  is  only  a  short 
twenty  feet  behind  the  cayote,  and  to  save  the  soul  of  him  he 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  he  cannot  get  perceptibly  closer ; 
and  he  begins  to  get  aggravated,  and  it  makes  him  madder  and 
madder  to  see  how  gently  the  cayote  glides  along  and  never 
pants  or  sweats  or  ceases  to  smile  ;  and  he  grows  still  more  and 
more  incensed  to  see  how  shamefully  he  has  been  taken  in  by  an 
entire  stranger,  and  what  an  ignoble  swindle  that  long,  calm, 
soft  footed  trot  is  ;  and  next  he  notices  that  he  is  getting  fagged, 
and  that  the  cayote  actually  has  to  slacken  speed  a  little  to  keep 
from  running  away  from  him — and  then  that  town-dog  is  mad  in 
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earnest,  and  he  begins  to  strain  and  weep  and  swear,  and  paw 
the  sand  higher  than  ever,  and  reach  for  the  cayote  with  concen- 
trated and  desperate  energy.    This  "  spun"  finds  him  six  feet  j 
behind  the  gliding  enemy,  and  two  miles  from  his  friends.     And! 
then,  in  the  instant  that  a  wild  new  hope  is  lighting  up  his  face, , 
the  cayote  turns  and  smiles  blandly  upon  him  once  more,  and 
with  a  something  about  it  which  seems  to  say  :  "  Well,  I  shall  j 
have  to  tear  myself  away  from  you,  bub — business  is  business, , 
and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  fooling  along  this  way  all  day"- 
and  forthwith  there  is  a  rushing  sound,  and  the  sudden  splitting' 
of  a  long  crack  through  the  atmosphere,  and  behold  that  dog  is' 
solitary  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude ! 

It  makes  his  head  swim.    He  stops,  and  looks  all  around ; 
climbs  the  nearest  sand-mound,  and  gazes  into  the  distance;! 
shakes  his  head  reflectively,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he  turns 
and  jogs  along  back  to  his  train,  and  takes  up  a  humble  position 
under  the  hindmost  wagon,  and  feels  unspeakably  mean,  and 
looks  ashamed,  and  hangs  his  tail  at  half-mast  for  a  week.    And 
for  as  much  as  a  year  after  that,  whenever  there  is  a  great  hue] 
and  cry  after  a  cayote,  that  dog  will  merely  glance  in  that  direc 
tion  without  emotion,  and  apparently  observe  to  himself,  •'  1  be- 
lieve I  do  not  wish  any  of  the  pie." 

'l he  cayote  lives  chiefly  in  the  most  desolate  and  forbidding! 
deserts,  along  with  the  lizard,  the  jack  rabbit  and  the  raven,  rndj 
gets  an  uncertain  and  precarious  living,  and  earns  it.    lie  seems ! 
to  subsist  almost  wholly  on  the  carcases  of  oxen,  mules  and 
horses  that  have  dropped  out  of  emigrant  trains  and  died,  and; 
upon  windfalls  of  carrion,  and  occasional  legacies  of  offal  be- 
queathed to  him  by  white  men  who  have  been  opulent  enough  to 
have  something  bett<»r  to  butcher  than  condemned  army  bacon. ' 
He  will  eat  anything  in  the  world  that  his  first  cousins,  the 
desert- frequenting  tribes  of  Indians,  will,  and  they  will  eat  any- 
thing they  can  bite.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  latter  are  the 
only  creatures  known  to  history  who  will  eat  nitro  glycerine  and 
ask  for  more  if  they  survive. 

The  cayote  of  the  deserts  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  a 
pecuIiM,rly  hard  time  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  relations,  the 
Indians,  are  just  as  apt  to  be  the  first  to  detect  a  seductive  scent 
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3n  the  desert  breeze,  and  follow  the  fragrance  to  the  late  ox  it 
jmanated  from,  as  he  is  himself;  and  when  this  occurs  he  has  to 
content  himself  with  sitting  off  at  a  little  distance  watching  those 
jeople  strip  off  and  dig  out  everything  edible,  and  walk  oil'  with 
It.  Then  he  and  the  waiting  ravens  explore  the  skeleton  and 
jolifsh  the  bones.  It  is  considered  that  the  cayote,  and  the  ob- 
scene bird,  and  the  Indian  of  the  desert,  testify  their  blood  kin- 
ship with  each  other  in  that  they  live  together  in  the  waste 
jlaces  of  the  earth  on  terms  of  perfect  confidence  and  friend- 
Bhip,  while  hating  all  other  creatures  and  yearning  to  assist  at 
their  funerals.  He  does  not  mind  going  a  hundred  miles  to 
)re!ikfast,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  dinner,  because  he  is  sure 
\,o  have  three  or  four  days  between  meals,  and  he  can  just  as 
lell  be  traveling  and  looking  at  the  scenery  as  lying  around 
loing  nothing  and  adding  to  the  burdens  of  his  parents. 

We  soon  learned  to  recognize  the  sharp,  vicious  bark  of  the 
cayote  as  it  came  across  the  murky  plain  at  night  to  disturb  our 
Ireams  among  the  mail  sacks;  and  remembering  his  forlorn 
nspect  and  his  hard  fortune,  made  shift  to  wish  him  the  blessed 
lovelty  of  a  long  day's  good  luck  and  a  limitless  larder  the 
lorrow. 
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/^UR  new  conductor  (just  shipped)  had  been  without  sleep  for 
^-^  twenty  hours.  Such  a  thing  was  very  frequent.  From  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento,  California,  by  stage-coach,  was 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  trip  was  often  made  in 
fifteen  days  (the  cars  do  it  in  four  and  a  half,  now),  but  the  time 
specified  in  the  mail  contracts,  and  required  by  the  schedule, 
was  eighteen  or  nineteen  days,  if  I  remember  rightly.  This  was 
to  make  fair  allowance  for  winter  storms  and  snows,  and  other 
unavoidable  causes  of  detention.  The  stage  company  had  every- 
thing under  strict  discipline  and  good  system.  Over  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road  they  placed  an  agent  or  superin- 
tendent, and  invested  him  with  great  authority.  His  beat  or 
jurisdiction  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  called  a  "divi- 
sion." He  purchased  horses,  mules,  harness,  and  food  for  men 
and  beasts,  and  distributed  these  things  among  his  stage  stations, 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  his  judgment  of  what  each  station 
needed.  He  erected  station  build>:igs  and  dug  wells.  He  at- 
tended to  the  paying  of  the  station-keepers,  hostlers,  drivers  and 
blacksmiths,  and  discharged  them  whenever  he  chose.  He  was 
a  very,  very  great  man  in  his  "division" — a  kind  of  Grand 
Mogul,  a  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  in  whose  presence  common  men 
were  modest  of  speech  and  manner,  and  in  the  glare  of  whose 
greatness  even  the  dazzling  stage-driver  dwindled  to  a  penny  dip. 
There  were  about  eight  of  these  kings,  all  told,  on  the  overland 
route. 

Next  in  rank  and  importance  to  the  division  agent  came  the 
"  conductor."  His  beat  was  the  same  length  as  the  agent's — two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  sat  with  the  driver,  and  (when 
necessary)  rode  that  fearful  distance,  night  and  day,  without 
other  rest  or  sleep  than  what  he  could  get  perched  thus  on  top 
of  the  flying  vehicle.  Think  of  it  I  He  had  absolute  charge  of 
the  mails,  express  mattter,  passengers  and  stage-coach,  until  he 
delivered  them  to  the  next  conductor,  and  got  his  receipt  for 
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them.  Consequently  he  had  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  deci- 
sion and  considerable  executive  ability.  He  was  usually  a  quiet, 
pleasant  man,  who  attended  closely  to  his  duties,  and  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
division  agent  should  be  a  gentleman,  and  occasionally  he  wasn't. 
But  he  was  always  a  general  in  administrative  ability,  and  a  bull- 
dog in  courage  and  determination — otherwise  the  chieftainship 
over  the  lawless  underlings  of  the  overland  service  would  never 
in  any  instance  have  been  to  him  anything  but  an  equivalent  for 
a  month  of  insolence  and  distres3  and  a  bullet  and  a  coffin  at  the 
end  of  it.  There  were  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  conductors  on 
the  overland,  for  there  was  a  daily  stage  each  way,  and  a  con- 
ductor oa  every  stage. 

Next  in  real  and  official  rank  and  importance,  after  the  con- 
ductor, came  my  delight,  the  driver — next  in  real  but  not  in  ap- 
parent importance—  for  we  have  seen  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  herd  the  driver  was  to  the  conductor  as  an  admiral  is  to 
the  captain  of  the  flag-ship.    The  driver's  beat  was  pretty  long, 
and  his  sleeping-time  at  the  stations  pretty  short,  sometimes ; 
and  so,  but  for  the  grandeur  of  his  position  his  would  have  been 
a  sorry  life,  as  well  as  a  hard  and  a  wearing  one.    We  took  a  new 
driver  every  day  or  every  night  (.for  they  drove  backward  and 
forward  over  the  same  piece  of  road  all  the  time),  and  therefore 
we  never  got  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  we  did  with  the 
conductors;  and  besides,  they  would  have  been  above  being 
familiar  with  such  rubbish  as  passengers,  anyhow,  as  a  general 
thing.    Still,  we  were  always  eager  to  get  a  sight  of  each  and 
every  now  driver  as  soon  as  the  watch  changed,  for  each  and 
every  day  we  were  either  anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant 
one,  or  loath  to  part  with  a  driver  we  had  learned  to  like  and 
had  come  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  with.    And  so  the  tirst 
question  we  asked  the  conductor  whenever  we  got  to  where  we 
were  to  exchange  drivers,  was  always,  '♦  AVhich  is  him  ?  "    The 
grammar  was  faulty,  maybe,  but  we  could  not  know,  then,  that 
it  would  go  into  a  book  some  day.     As  long  as  everything  went 
smoothly,  the  overland  driver  was  well  enough  situated,  but  if  a 
fellow  driver  got  sick  suddenly  it  made  trouble,  for  the  coach 
must  go  on,  and  so  the  potentate  who  was  about  to  climb  down 
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and  take  a  luxurious  rest  after  his  lon^  night's  siege  in  the  midst 
of  wind  and  rain  and  darkness,  had  tu  stay  where  he  was  and  do 
the  sick  man's  work.  Once,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  I 
found  a  driver  sound  asleep  on  the  box,  and  the  mules  going  at  the 
usual  break-neck  pace,  the  conductor  said  never  mind  him,  there 
was  no  danger,  and  he  was  doing  double  duty — had  driven 
seventy  five  miles  on  one  coach,  and  was  now  going  back  over  it 
on  this  without  rest  or  sleep.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  hold- 
ing back  of  six  vindictive  mules  and  keeping  them  from  climb- 
ing the  trees  I  It  sounds  incredible,  but  I  remember  the  state- 
ment well  enough. 

The  station-keepers,  hostlers,  etc.,  were  low,  rough  characters, 
as  already  described ;  and  from  Western  Nebraska  to  Nevada  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  them  might  be  fairly  set  down  as  out- 
laws—fugitives from  justice,  criminals  whose  best  security  was 
a  section  of  country  which  was  without  law  and  without  even  the 
pretence  of  it.  When  the  "  division  agent  "  issued  an  order  to 
one  of  these  parties  he  did  it  with  the  full  understanding  that 
he  might  have  to  enforce  it  with  a  navy  six-shooter,  and  so  he 
always  went  "  fixed  "  to  make  things  go  along  smoothly.  Now 
and  then  a  division-agent  was  really  obliged  to  shoot  a  hostler 
through  the  head  to  teach  him  some  simple  matter  that  he 
could  have  taught  him  with  a  club  if  his  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings had  been  different.  But  they  were  snappy,  able  men, 
those  division-agents,  and  when  they  tried  to  teach  a  subordinate 
anything,  that  subordinate  generally  "got it  through  his  head." 

A  great  portion  of  this  vast  machinery — these  hundreds  of 
men  and  coaches,  and  thousands  of  mules  and  horses — was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Ben  Holiday.  All  the  western  half  of  the  busi- 
ness was  in  his  hands.  This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  Pales- 
tine travel  which  is  pertinent  here,  and  so  I  will  transfer  it  just 
in  the  language  in  which  1  find  it  set  down  in  my  Holy  Land 
note-book : 


learned  in  the 


'  Moses  who  i 


No  doubt  everybody  has  heard  of  Ben  Holiday — a  man  of  prodigious 
energy,  who  used  to  send  mails  and  passengers  flying  across  the  con- 
tinent in  his  overland  stage-coaches  like  a  very  whirlwind — two  thou- 
sand long  miles  in  fifteen  days  and  a  half,  by  the  watch !  But  this 
fragment  of  history  is  not  about  Ben  Holiday,  but  about  a  young  New 
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York  boy  by  the  name  of  Jack,  who  traveled  with  our  small  party  of 
pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land  (and  who  had  traveled  to  Califo.  i  in  Mr. 
Holiday's  overland  coaches  three  years  before,  and  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  it  or  lost  his  gushing  admiration  of  Mr.  H.)  Aged  nineteen. 
Jack  was  a  good  boy — a  good-hearted  and  always  well-meaning  boy, 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  although  he  was 
bright  and  knew  a  great  many  useful  things,  his  Scriptural  education 
had  been  a  good  deal  neglected — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  all 
Holy  Land  history  was  fresh  and  new  to  him,  and  all  Bible  names 
mysteries  that  had  never  disturbed  his  virgin  ear.  Also  in  our  party 
was  an  elderly  pilgrim  who  was  the  reverse  of  Jack,  in  that  he  was 
learned  in  the  Scriptures  and  an  enthusiast  concerning  them.  He  was 
our  encyclopedia,  and  we  were  never  tired  of  listening  to  his  speeches, 
nor  he  of  making  them.  He  never  passed  a  celebrated  locality,  from 
Bashan  to  Bethlehem,  without  illuminating  it  with  an  oration.  One 
day,  when  camped  near  the  ruins  of  Jericho,  he  burst  forth  with  some- 
thing like  this  : 

"  Jack,  do  you  see  that  range  of  mountains  over  yonder  that  bounds 
the  Jordan  valley  ?  The  mountains  of  Moab,  Jack !  Think  of  it,  my 
boy— the  actual  mountains  of  Moab— renowned  in  Scripture  history ! 
We  are  actually  standing  face  to  face  with  those  illustrious  crags  and 
peaks — and  for  all  we  know "  [dropping  his  voice  impressively],  "our 
eyes  may  be  resting  at  this  very  moment  upon  the  spot  WBXJis  LI£S  THX 
MYSTERIOUS  GRAVE  OF  MosES  !    Think  of  it.  Jack ! " 

"  Moses  who  ?  "  (falling  inflection). 

"Moses  who!  Jack,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  criminal  ignorance.  Why,  Moses,  the 
great  guide,  soldier,  poet,  lawgiver  of  ancient  Israel !  Jack,  from  this 
spot  where  we  stand,  to  Egypt,  stretches  a  fearful  «Iesert  three  hundred 
miles  in  extent — and  across  that  desert  that  wonderful  man  brought  the 
children  of  Israel ! — ^guiding  them  with  unfailing  sagacity  for  forty 
years  over  the  sandy  desolation  and  among  the  obstructing  rocks  and 
hills,  and  landed  them  at  last,  safe  and  sound,  within  sight  of  this  very 
spot ;  and  where  we  now  stand  they  entered  the  Promised  Land  with 
anthems  of  rejoicing!  It  was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  thing  to  do, 
Jack !    Think  of  it !  " 

^' Forty  years  ?  Only  three  hundred  miles?  Humph!  Ben  Holiday 
would  have  fetched  them  through  in  thirty-six  hours  !  " 

The  boy  meant  no  harm.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  said  any* 
thing  that  was  wrong  or  irreverent.    And  so  no  one  scolded  him  or 
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felt  offended  with  him — and  nobo<1y  couUl  but  some  ungenerous  spirit 
incapable  of  excusing  the  heedless  blunders  of  a  boy. 

At  noon  on  the  fifth  day  out,  we  arrived  at  the  ''  Crossing  of 
the  South  Platte,"  alias  "  Julesburg,"  aita»  "Overland  City," 
four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  St.  Joseph — the  strangest, 
quaintest,  funniest  frontier  town  that  our  untraveled  eyes  had 
ever  stared  at  and  been  astonished  with. 
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IT  did  seem  strange  enough  to  see  a  town  again  after  what  ap- 
peared to  us  such  a  long  acquaintance  with  deep,  still, 
almost  lifeless  and  houseless  solitude  I  We  tumbled  out  into 
the  busy  street  feeling  like  meteoric  people  crumbled  off  the 
corner  of  some  other  world,  and  wakened  up  suddenly  in  this. 
For  an  hour  we  took  as  much  interest  in  Overland  City  as  if  we 
had  never  seen  a  town  before.  The  reason  we  had  an  hour  to 
spare  was  because  we  had  to  change  our  stage  (for  a  less  sump' 
tuous  affair,  called  a  "  mud-wagon  ")  and  transfer  our  freight  of 
mails. 

Presently  we  got  under  way  again.  We  came  to  the  shallow, 
yellow,  muddy  South  Platte,  with  its  low  banks  and  its  scatter* 
ing  flat  sand-bars  and  l^igmy  islands — a  melancholy  stream  strag- 
gling through  the  centre  of  the  enormous  flat  plain,  and  only 
saved  from  being  iir.possible  to  find  with  the  naked  eye  by  its 
sentinel  rank  of  scattering  trees  standing  on  either  bank.  The 
Platte  was  "  up,"  they  said — which  made  me  wish  I  could  see  it 
when  it  was  down,  if  it  could  look  any  sicker  or  sorrier.  They 
said  it  was  a  dangerous  stream  to  cross,  now,  because  its  quick- 
sands were  liable  to  swallow  up  horses,  coach  and  passengers  if 
an  attempt  was  made  to  ford  it.  But  the  mails  had  to  go,  and 
we  made  the  attempt.  Once  or  twice  in  midstream  the  wheels 
sunk  into  the  yielding  sands  so  threateningly  that  we  half  be- 
lieved we  had  dreaded  and  avoided  the  sea  all  our  lives  to  be 
shipwrecked  in  a  "  mud-wagon  "  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  at  last. 
But  we  dragged  through  and  sped  away  toward  the  seting  sun. 

Next  morning,  just  before  dawn,  when  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  St.  Joseph,  our  mud-wagon  broke  down.  We 
were  to  be  delayed  five  or  six  hours,  and  therefore  we  took  horses, 
by  invitation,  and  joined  a  party  who  were  just  starting  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  It  was  noble  sport  galloping  over  the  plain  in  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  morning,  but  our  part  of  the  hunt  ended 
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in  disaster  and  disgrace,  for  a  wounded  buffalo  bull  chased  tho 
passenger  Bemis  nearly  two  miles,  and  then  he  forsook  his  horso 
and  took  a  lone  tree.  He  was  very  sullen  about  the  matter  for 
some  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  last  he  began  to  soften  little  by 
little,  then  finally  he  said : 

"  Well,  it  was  not  funny,  and  there  was  no  sense  in  those  gawks 
making  themselves  so  facetious  over  it.  I  tell  you  I  was  angry 
in  earnest  for  awhile.  I  should  have  shot  that  long  gangly  lubber 
they  called  Hank,  if  I  could  have  done  it  without  crippling  six  or 
seven  other  people— but  of  course  I  couldn't,  the  old  'Allen's '  so 
confounded  comprohensive.  I  wish  those  loafers  had  been  up 
in  the  tree ;  they  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  laugh  so.  If  I  had 
had  a  horse  worth  a  cent— but  no,  the  moment  he  saw  that  buffalo 
bull  wheel  on  him  he  gave  a  bellow,  he  raised  straight  up  in  the 
air  and  stood  on  his  heels.  The  saddle  began  to  slip,  and  I  took 
him  round  the  neck  and  laid  close  to  him,  and  began  to  pray. 
Then  he  came  down  and  stood  up  on  the  other  end  awhile,  and 
the  bull  actually  stopped  pawing  sand  and  bellowingtocontemplate 
the  inhumar  spectacle.  Then  the  bull  made  a  pass  at  him  and 
uttered  a  bellow  that  sounded  perfectly  frightful,  it  was  so  close 
to  me,  that  it  seemed  to  literally  prostrate  my  horse's  reason,  and 
make  a  raving  distracted  maniac  of  him,  and  I  wish  I  may  die  if 
he  didn't  stand  on  his  head  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  and  shed 
tears.  He  was  absolutely  out  of  his  mind — he  was,  as  sure  as 
truth  itself,  and  he  really  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  Then 
the  bull  came  charging  at  us,  and  my  horse -dropped  down  on  all 
fours  and  took  a  fresh  start — and  then  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
he  would  actually  throw  one  hand-spring  after  another  so  fast 
that  the  bull  began  to  get  unsettled,  too,  and  didn't  know  where 
to  start  in — and  so  he  stood  there  sneezing,  and  shoveling  dust 
over  his  back,  and  bellowing  every  now  and  then,  and  thinking 
he  had  got  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  circus  horse  for  breakfast, 
certain.  Well,  1  was  first  out  on  his  neck — the  horse's,  not  the 
bull's — and  then  underneath,  and  next  on  his  rump,  and  some- 
times head  up,  and  sometimes  heels-^but  I  tell  you  it  seemed 
solemn  and  awful  to  be  ripping  and  tearing  and  carrying  on  so 
in  the  presence  of  death,  as  you  might  say.  Pretty  soon  the  bull 
made  a  snatch  for  us  and  brought  away  some  of  my  horse's  tail  I 
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(I  suppose,  but  do  not  know,  being  pretty  busy  at  the  time),  but 
somethinij  inado  him  hungry  for  solitude  and  suggested  to  him  to 
get  up  and  hunt  for  it.  And  then  you  ought  to  have  seen  that 
8pi(lor-l(>^'ged  old  skeleton  go !  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
bull  cut  after  him,  too — head  down,  tongue  out,  tail  up,  bellowing 
like  ovory  thing,  and  actually  mowing  down  the  weeds,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  earth,  and  boosting  up  the  sand  like  a  whirl-wind  I 
fiy  George,  it  was  a  hot  race  I  I  and  the  saddle  were  back  on  the 
rump,  and  I  had  the  bridle  in  my  teeth  and  holding  on  to  the 
pommol  with  both  hands.  First  we  left  the  dogs  behind ;  then 
we  passed  a  jackass  rabit ;  then  we  overtook  a  cayote,  and  were 
gaining  on  un  antelope  when  the  rotten  girth  let  go  and  threw 
me  about  thirty  yards  off  to  the  left,  and  as  the  saddle  went  down 
over  the  horse's  rump  he  gave  it  a  lift  with  his  heels  that  sent  it 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  u]>  in  the  air,  I  wish  I  may  die  in 
a  minute  if  he  didn't.  I  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  only  solitary  tree 
there  was  in  nine  counties  adjacent  (as  any  creature  could  see 
with  the  naked  eye),  and  the  next  second  *  had  hold  of  the  bark 
with  four  sets  of  nails  and  my  teeth,  and  the  next  second  after 
that  I  was  astraddle  of  the  main  limb  and  blaspheming  my  luck 
in  a  way  that  made  my  breath  smell  of  brimstone.  I  had  the  bull, 
now,  if  he  did  not  think  of  one  thing.  But  that  one  thing  I 
dreaded.  I  dreaded  it  very  seriously.  There  was  a  possibility 
that  the  bull  might  not  think  of  it,  but  there  were  greater  chances 
tliat  he  would.  I  made  up  my  mind  what  I  would  do  in  case  he 
did.  It  was  a  little  over  forty  feet  from  the  ground  to  where  I 
sat.  I  cautiously  unwound  the  lariat  from  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle—" 

"  Your  saddle  f    Did  you  take  your  saddle  up  the  tree  with 

you  ?  " 

"  Take  it  up  the  tree  with  me  ?  Why,  how  you  talk.  Of  course 
I  didn't.  No  man  could  do  that.  It  fell  in  the  tree  when  it 
came  down." 

"Oh— exactly." 

"  Certainly.  I  unwound  the  lariat,  and  fastened  one  end  of  it 
to  the  limb.  It  was  the  very  best  green  raw-hide,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  tons.    I  made  a  slip-nose  in  the  other  end,  and  then 
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hung  it  down  to  see  the  length.  It  reached  down  twenty-two 
feet — half  way  to  the  ground.  I  then  loaded  every  barrel  of  the 
Allen  with  a  double  charge.  I  felt  satisfied.  I  said  to  myself,  if 
he  never  thinks  of  that  one  thing  I  dread,  all  right — but  if  he 
does,  all  right  anyhow — I  am  fixed  for  him.  But  don't  you  know 
that  the  very  thing  a  man  dreads  is  the  thing  that  always  hap- 
pens? Indeed  it  is  so.  I  watched  the  bull,  now,  with  anxiety- 
anxiety  which  no  one  can  conceive  of  who  has  not  been  in  such  a 
situation  and  felt  that  at  any  moment  death  might  come.  Pres- 
ently a  thought  came  into  the  bull's  eye.  I  knew  it !  said  I— if 
my  nerve  fails  now,  I  am  lost.  Sure  enough  it  was  just  as  I  had 
dreaded,  he  started  to  climb  the  tree — " 

"What,  the  bull?" 

"Of  course — who  else?" 

"  But  a  bull  can't  climb  a  tree." 

"  He  can't,  can't  he  ?  Since  you  know  so  much  about  it,  did 
you  ever  see  a  bull  try  ?" 

"  No  ?  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  your  talking  that  way,  then? 
Because  you  never  saw  a  thing  done,  is  that  any  reason  why  it 
can't  be  done  ?" 

"  Well,  all  righi^go  on.    What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  The  bull  started  up,  and  got  along  well  for  about  ten  feet,  then 
slipped  and  slid  back.  I  breathed  easier.  He  tried  it  again- 
got  up  a  little  higher — slipped  again.  But  he  came  at  it  once 
more,  and  this  time  he  was  careful.  He  got  gradually  higher  and 
higher,  and  my  spirits  went  down  more  and  more.  Up  he  came 
— an  inch  at  a  time — with  his  eyes  hot,  and  his  tongue  hanging 
out.  Higher  and  higher — hitched'his  foot  over  the  stump  of  a 
limb,  and  looked  up,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  are  my  meat 
friend.'  Up  again — higher  and  higher,  and  getting  more  excited 
the  closer  he  got.  He  was  within  ten  feet  of  me  I  I  took  a  long 
breath — and  then  said  I,  <  It  is  now  or  never.'  I  had  the  coil  of 
the  lariat  all  ready ;  I  paid  it  out  slowly,  till  it  hung  right  over 
h^s  head ;  all  of  a  sudden  I  let  go  of  the  slack,  and  the  slip-noose 
fell  fairly  round  his  neck  I    Quicker  than  lightning  I  out  with  the 
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Allen  and  let  him  have  it  in  the  face.  It  was  an  awful  roar,  and 
must  have  scared  the  bull  out  of  his  senses.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  there  he  was,  dangling  in  the  air,  twenty  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  going  out  of  one  convulsion  into  another  faster 
than  you  could  count  1  I  didn't  stop  to  count,  anyhow — I  shinned 
down  the  tree  and  shot  for  home." 
"  Bemis,  is  all  that  true,  just  as  you  have  stated  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  may  rot  in  my  tracks  and  die  the  death  of  a  dog  if  it 

isn't." 

"  Well,  we  can't  refuse  to  believe  it,  and  we  don't.  But  if 
there  were  some  proofs — " 

"Proofs  I    Did  I  bring  back  my  lariat ?" 

"No." 

"  Did  I  bring  back  my  horse  ?" 

"No."  ■ 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  bull  again  ?"  ■ 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  I  never  saw  anybody 
as  particular  as  you  are  about  a  little  thing  like  that." 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  this  man  was  not  a  liar  he  only 
missed  it  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  This  episode  reminds  me  of 
an  incident  of  my  brief  sojourn  in  Siam,  years  afterward.  The 
European  citizens  of  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangkok  had 
a  prodigy  among  them  by  the  name  of  Eckert,  an  Englishman — a 
person  famous  for  the  number,  ingenuity  and  imposing  magnitude 
of  his  lies.  They  were  always  repeating  his  most  celebrated  false- 
hoods, and  always  trying  to  "  draw  him  out"  before  strangers ; 
but  they  seldom  succeeded.  Twice  he  was  invited  to  the  house 
where  I  was  visiting,  but  nothing  could  seduce  him  into  a  speci- 
men lie.  One  day  a  planter  named  Bascom,  an  influential  man, 
and  a  proud  and  sometimes  irascible  one,  invited  me  to  ride  over 
with  him  and  call  on  Eckert.    As  we  jogged  along,  said  he : 

"  Now,  do  you  know  where  the  fault  lies  ?  It  lies  in  putting 
Eckert  on  his  guard.  The  minute  the  boys  go  to  pumping  at 
Eckert  he  knows  perfectly  well  what  they  are  after,  and  of  course 
he  shuts  up  his  shell.    Anybody  might  know  he  would.    But 
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when  we  get  there,  we  must  play  him  finer  than  that.  Let  him 
shape  the  conversation  to  suit  himself — let  him  drop  it  or  change 
it  whenever  he  wants  to.  Let  him  see  that  nobody  is  trying  to 
draw  him  out.  Just  let  him  have  his  own  way.  He  will  soon 
forget  himself  and  begin  to  grind  out  lies  like  a  mill.  Don't  get 
impatient— just  keep  quiet,  and  let  me  play  him.  I  will  make 
him  lie.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  boys  must  be  blind  to 
overlook  such  an  obvious  and  simple  trick  as  that." 

Eckert  received  us  heartily — a  pleasant-spoken,  gentle-man- 
nered creature.  We  sat  in  the  veranda  an  hour,  sipping  English 
ale,  and  talking  about  the  king,  and  the  sacred  white  elephant, 
the  Sleeping  Idol,  and  all  manner  of  things  ;  and  I  noticed  that 
my  comrade  never  led  the  conversation  himself  or  shaped  it,  but 
simply  followed  Eckert's  lead,  and  betrayed  no  solicitude  and  no 
anxiety  about  anything.  The  effect  was  shortly  perceptible. 
Eckert  began  to  grow  communicative ;  he  grew  more  and  more 
at  his  ease,  and  more  and  more  talkative  and  sociable.  Another 
hour  passed  in  the  same  way,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  Eckert 
said  : 

"  Oh,  by  the  way  1  I  came  near  forgetting.  I  have  got  a  thing 
here  to  astonish  you.  Such  a  thing  as  neither  you  nor  any  other 
man  ever  heard  of — I've  got  a  cat  that  will  eat  cocoanut !  Com- 
mon green  cocoanut — and  not  only  eat  the  meat,  but  drink  the 
milk.    It  is  80 — I'll  swear  to  it." 

A  quick  glance  from  Bascom — a  glance  that  I  understood— 
then: 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Man,  it  is 
impossible." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  it.    I'll  fetch  the  cat." 

He  Went  in  the  house.    Bascom  said : 

"  There — what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Now,  that  is  the  way  to  handle 
Eckert.  You  see,  I  have  petted  him  along  patiently,  and  put 
his  suspicious  to  sleep.  I  am  glad  we  came.  You  tell  the  boys 
about  it  when  you  go  back.  Cat  eat  a  cocoanut — oh,  my  I  Now, 
that  is  just  his  way,  exactly — he  will  tell  the  absurdest  lie,  and 
trust  to  luck  to  get  out  of  it  again.  Cat  eat  a  cocoanut — the  inno- 
cent fool  I" 

Eckert  approached  with  his  cat,  sure  enough. 
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Bascom  smiled.    Said  he : 

"  I'll  hold  the  cat — you  bring  a  cocoanut." 

Eckert  split  one  open,  and  chopped  up  some  pieces.  Bascom 
smuggled  a  wink  to  me,  and  proffered  a  slice  of  the  fruit  to  puss. 
She  snatched  it,  swallowed  it  ravenously,  and  asked  for  more ! 

We  rode  our  two  miles  in  silence,  and  wide  apart.  At  least  I 
was  silent,  though  Bascom  cuffed  his  horse  and  cursed  him  a  good 
deal,  notwithstanding  the  horse  was  behaving  well  enough.  When 
I  branched  off  homeward,  Bascom  said : 

"Keep  the  horse  till  morning.  And — you  need  not  speak  of 
this — foolishness  to  the  boys." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


TN  a  little  while  all  interest  was  taken  up  in  stretching  our 
-*•    necks  and  watching  for  the  "  pony  rider  " — the  fleet  mes- 
senger who  sped  across  the  continent  from  St.  Joe  to  Sacramento, 
carrying  letters  nineteen  hundred  miles  in  eight  days !    Think 
of  that  for  perishable  horse  and  human  flesh  and  blood  to  do  I 
The  pony-rider  was  usually  a  little  bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  spirit 
and  endurance.    No  matter  what  part  of  the  day  or  night  his 
watch  came  on,  and  no  matter  whether  it  was  winter  summer,  or 
raining,  snowing,  hailing,  or  sleeting,  or  whether  his  "  beat "  was 
a  level  straight  road  or  a  crazy  trail  over  mountain  crags  and 
precipices,  or  whether  it  led  through  peaceful  regions  or  regions 
that  swarmed  with  hostile  Indians,  he  must  be  always  ready  to 
leap  into  the  saddle  and  be  oflf  like  the  wind  I    There  was  no 
idling  time  for  a  pony-rider  on  duty.    He  rode  fifty  miles  without 
stopping,  by  daylight,  moonlight,  starlight,  or  through  the  black- 
ness of  darknesss— just  as  it  happened.    He  rode  a  splendid 
horse  that  was  born  for  a  racer  and  fed  and  lodged  like  a  gentle- 
man )  kept  him  at  his  utmost  speed  for  ten  miles,  and  then,  as 
he  came  crashing  up  to  the  station  where  stood  two  men  holding 
fast  a  fresh,  impatient  steed,  the  transifer  of  rider  and  mail-bag 
was  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  away  flew  the  eager 
pair  and  were  out  of  sight  before  the  spectator  could  get  hardly 
the  ghost  of  a  look.    Both  rider  and  horse  went  "  flying  light." 
The  rider's  dress  was  thin,  and  fitted  close  ;  he  wore  a  "  round- 
about," and  a  skull-cap,  and  tucked  his  pantaloons  into  his  boot- 
tops  like  a  race-rider.    He  carried  no  arms — he  carried  nothing 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  even  the  postage  on  his 
literary  freight  was  worth  ^rc  doZZars  a  letter.    He  got  but  little 
frivolous  correspondence  to  carry — his  bag  had  business  letters 
in  it,  mostly.   His  horse  was  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  weight, 
too.    He  wore  a  little  wafer  of  a  racing-saddle,  and  no  visible 
blanket.    He  wore  light  shoes,  or  none  at  all.    The  little  flat 
mail-pockets  strapped  under  the  rider's  thighs  would  each  hold 
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about  the  bulk  of  a  child's  primer.  They  held  many  and  many 
an  important  business  chapter  and  newspaper  letter,  but  these 
were  written  on  paper  as  airy  and  thin  as  gold-leaf,  nearly,  and 
thus  bulk  and  weight  were  economized.  The  stage- coach  travel- 
ed about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  a  day 
(twenty-four  hours),  the  pony-rider  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  were  about  eighty  pony-riders  in  the  saddle  all  the  time 
night  and  day,  stretching  a  long,  scattered  procession  from  Mis- 


/  "here  he  comes." 

souri  to  California,  forty  flying  eastward,  and  forty  toward  the 
west,  and  among  them  making  four  hundred  gallant  horses  earn 
a  stirring  livelihood  and  see  a  deal  of  scenery  every  single  day  in 
the  year. 

"We  had  had  a  consuming  desire,  from  the  beginning,  to  see  a 
pony-rider,  but  somehow  or  other  all  that  passed  us  and  all  that 
met  us  managed  to  streak  by  in  the  night,  so  we  heard  only  a 
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whiz  and  a  hail,  and  the  swift  phantom  of  the  desert  was  gone 
before  we  could  get  our  heads  out  of  the  windows.  But  now  we 
were  expecting  one  along  every  moment,  and  would  see  him  in 
broad  daylight.    Presently  the  driver  exclaims : 

"  Here  he  comes  !  " 

Every  neck  is  stretched  further,  and  every  eye  strained  wider. 
Away  across  the  endless  dead  level  of  the  prairie  a  black  speck 
appears  against  the  sky,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  moves.  Well,  I 
should  think  so  I  In  a  second  or  two  it  becomes  a  horse  and 
rider,  rising  and  falling — sweeping  toward  us  nearer  and  nearer 
— growing  more  and  more  distinct,  more  and  more  sharply  de- 
fined— nearer  and  still  nearer,  and  the  flutter  of  the  hoofs  comes 
faintly  to  the  ear — another  instant  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  from 
our  upper  deck,  a  wave  of  the  rider's  hand,  but  no  reply,  and  man 
and  horse  burst  past  our  excited  faces,  and  go  winging  away  like 
a  belated  fragment  of  a  storm  I 

So  sudden  is  it  all,  and  so  like  a  flash  of  unreal  fancy,  that  but 
for  the  flake  of  white  foam  left  quivering  and  perishing  on  a 
mail-sack  a*'*'='i'  the  vision  had  flashed  by  and  disappeared,  we 
might  have  do^  v,*-ed  whether  we  had  seen  any  actual  horse  and 
man  at  all,  maybe. 

We  rattled  through  Scott's  Bluffs  Pass,  by  and  by.  It  was 
along  here  somewhere  that  we  first  came  across  genuine  and 
unmistakable  alkali  water  in  the  road,  and  we  cordially  hailed  it 
as  a  first-class  curiosity,  and  a  thing  to  be  mentioned  with  eclat 
in  letters  to  the  ignorant  at  home.  This  water  gave  the  road  a 
soapy  appearance,  and  in  many  places  the  ground  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  whitewashed.  I  think  the  strange  alkali  water  excited 
us  as  much  as  any  wonder  we  had  come  upon  yet,  and  I  know  we 
felt  very  complacent  and  conceited,  and  better  satisfied  with  life 
after  we  had  added  it  to  our  list  of  things  which  we  had  seen  and 
some  other  people  had  not.  In  a  small  way  we  were  the  same 
sort  of  simpletons  as  those  who  climb  unnecessarily  the  perilous 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matterhom,  and  derive  no  pleasure 
from  it  except  the  reflection  that  it  isn't  a  common  experience. 
But  once  in  a  while  one  of  those  parties  trips  and  comes  darting 
down  the  long  mountain  crags  in  a  'fitting  posture,  making  the 
crusted  snow  smoke  behind  him,  flitting  from  bench  to  bench. 
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and  from  terrace  to  terrace,  jarring  the  earth  where  he  strikes, 
still  glancing  and  flitting  on  again,  sticking  an  iceberg  into  him- 
self every  now  and  then,  and  tearing  his  clothes,  snatching  at 
things  to  save  himself,  taking  hold  of  trees  and  fetching  them 
along  with  him,  roots  and  ull,  starting  little  rocks  now  and  then, 
then  big  boulders,  then  acres  of  ice  and  snow  and  patches  of 
forest,  gathering  and  still  gathering  he  goes,  adding  and  still 
adding  to  his  massed  and  sweeping  grandeur  as  he  nears  a  three 
thousand-foot  precipice,  till  at  last  he  waves  his  hat  magnificently 
and  rides  into  eternity  on  the  back  of  a  raging  and  tossing 
avalanche  1 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  excite- 
ment, but  ask  calmly,  how  does  this  person  feel  about  it  in  his 
cooler  moments  next  day,  with  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  of 
snow  and  stuff  on  top  of  him  ? 

We  crossed  the  sand  hills  near  the  scene  of  the  Indian  mail 
robbery  and  massacre  of  1856,  wherein  the  driver  and  conductor 
perished,  and  also  all  the  passengers  but  one,  it  was  supposed ; 
but  this  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  at  different  times  after- 
ward on  the  Pacific  coast  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  or  four  people  who  were  wounded  dur- 
ing that  massacre,  and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it — I  had  it  from  their  own  lips. 
One  of  these  parties  told  me  that  he  kept  coming  across  arrow- 
heads in  his  sj  stem  for  nearly  seven  years  after  the  massacre  ; 
and  another  of  them  told  me  that  he  was  stuck  so  literally  full 
of  arrows  that  after  the  Indians  were  gone  and  he  could  raise  up 
and  examine  himself,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  for  his 
clothes  were  completely  ruined. 

The  most  trustworthy  tradition  avers,  however,  that  only  one 
man,  a  person  named  Babbitt,  survived  the  massacre,  and  he 
was  desperately  wounded.  He  dragged  himself  on  his  hands 
and  knee  (for  one  leg  was  broken)  to  a  station  several  miles 
away.  He  did  it  during  portions  of  two  nights,  lying  concealed 
one  day  and  part  of  another,  and  for  more  than  forty  hours  suf- 
fering unimaginable  anguish  from  hunger,  thirst  and  bodily  pain. 
The  Indians  robbed  the  coach  of  everything  it  contained,  includ- 
ing quite  an  amount  of  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TXTE  passed  Fort  Laramie  in  the  night,  and  on  the  seventh 
*  "  morning  out  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Black  Hills,  with 
Laramie  Peak  at  our  elbow  (apparently)  looming  vast  and  soli- 
tary— a  deep,  dark,  rich  indigo  blue  in  hue,  so  portentously  did 
the  old  colossus  frown  under  his  beetling  brows  of  storm-cloud. 
He  was  thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  in  reality,  but  he  only  seemed 
removed  a  little  beyond  the  low  ridge  at  our  right.  We  break- 
fasted at  Horse-Shoe  Station,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles 
out  from  St.  Joseph.  We  had  now  reached  a.  hostile  Indian 
country,  and  during  the  afternoon  we  passed  Laparelle  Station, 
and  enjoyed  great  discomfort  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  being  aware  that  many  of  the  trees  we  dashed  by  at 
arm'9  length  concealed  a  lurking  Indian  or  two.  During  the 
preceding  night  an  ambushed  savage  had  sent  a  bullet  through 
the  pony-riders  jacket,  but  he  had  ridden  on,  just  the  same,  be- 
cause pony-riders  were  not  allowed  to  stop  and  inquire  into  such 
things  except  when  killed.  As  long  as  they  had  life  enough  left 
in  them  they  had  to  stick  to  the  horse  and  ride,  even  if  the  In- 
dians had  been  waiting  for  them  a  week,  and  were  entirely  out 
of  patience.  About  two  hours  and  a  half  before  we  arrived  at 
Laparelle  Station,  the  keeper  in  charge  of  it  had  fired  four  times 
at  an  Indian,  but  he  said  with  an  injured  air  that  the  Indian  had 
"skipped  around  so's  to  spile  everything — and  ammunition's 
blamed  skurse,  too."  The  most  natural  inference  conveyed  by 
his  manner  of  speaking  was,  that  in  '<  skipping  around,"  the  In- 
dian had  taken  an  unfair  advantage.  The  coach  we  were  in  had 
a  neat  hole  through  its  front — a  reminiscence  of  its  last  trip 
through  this  region.  The  bullet  that  made  it  wounded  the  driver 
slightly,  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much.  He  said  the  place  to  keep 
a  man  "  huflfy  "  was  down  on  the  Southern  Overland,  among  the 
Apaches,  before  the  company  moved  the  stage  line  up  on  the 
northern  route.  He  said  the  Apaches  used  to  annoy  him  all  the 
time  down  there,  and  that  he  came  as  near  as  anything  to  starv- 
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ing  to  death  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  because  they  kept  him 
80  leaky  with  bullet  holes  that  he  ''couldn't  hold  his  vittles." 
Ihis  person's  statements  were  not  generally  believed. 

We  shut  the  blinc^  .iown  very  tightly  that  first  night  in  the 
hostile  Indian  country,  and  lay  on  our  arms.  We  slept  on  them 
some,  but  most  of  the  time  we  only  lay  on  them.  We  did  not 
talk  much,  but  kept  quiet  and  listened.  It  was  an  inky-black 
night,  and  occasionally  rainy.  We  were  among  woods  and  rocks, 
bills  and  gorges — so  shut  in,  in  fact,  that  when  we  peeped 
through  a  chink  in  a  curtain,  we  could  discern  nothing.  The 
driver  and  conductor  on  top  were  still,  too,  or  only  spoke  at  long 
intervals,  in  low  tones,  as  is  the  way  of  men  in  the  m'dst  of  in- 
visible dangers.  We  listened  to  rain-drops  pattering  on  the 
roof;  and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  through  the  muddy  gravel ; 
and  the  low  wailing  of  the  wind ;  and  all  the  time  we  had  that 
absurd  sense  upon  us,  inseparable  from  travel  at  night  in  a  close- 
curtained  vehicle,  the  sense  of  remaining  perfectly  still  in  one 
place,  notwithstanding  the  jolting  and  swaying  of  the  vehicle,  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels.  We 
listened  a  long  time,  with  intent  faculties  and  bated  breath ; 
every  time  one  of  us  would  relax,  and  draw  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  start  to  say  something,  a  comrade  would  be  sure  to  utter  a 
sudden  "  Hark  I  "  and  instantly  the  experimenter  was  rigid  and 
listening  again.  So  the  tiresome  minutes  and  decades  of  minutes 
dragged  away,  until  at  last  our  tense  forms  filmed  over  with  a 
dulled  consciousness,  and  we  slept,  if  one  might  call  such  a  con- 
dition by  so  strong  a  name — for  it  was  a  sleep  set  with  a  hair- 
trigger.  It  was  a  sleep  seething  and  teeming  with  a  weird  and 
distressful  confusion  of  shreds  and  fag-ends  of  dreams — a  sleep 
that  was  a  chaos'.  Presently,  dreams  and  sleep  and  the  sullen 
hush  of  the  night  were  startled  by  a  ringing  report,  and  cloven 
by  such  a  long,  wild,  agonizing  shriek  I  Then  we  heard — ten 
steps  from  the  stage — 

"  Help  I  help  I  help  I"    [It  was  our  driver's  voice.] 

«  Kill  him  1    Kill  him  like  a  dog  I" 

"  I'm  being  murdered !    Will  no  man  lend  me  a  pistol  ?" 

"  Look  out  1  head  him  ofif  I  head  him  off  I" 

[Two  pistol  shots ;  a  confusion  of  voices  and  the  trampling  of 
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many  feet,  as  if  a  crowd  were  closing  and  surging  together  around 
some  object ;  several  heavy,  dull  blows,  as  with  a  club  ;  a  voice 
that  said  appealingly,  "Don't,  gentlemen,  please  don't — I'm  a 
dead  man  !"  Then  a  fainter  groan,  and  another  blow,  and  away 
sped  the  stage  into  the  darkness,  and  left  the  grisly  mystery 
behind  us.] 

What  a  startle  it  was  I  Eight  seconds  would  amply  cover  the 
time  it  occupied— maybe  even  five  would  do  it.  We  only  had 
time  to  plunge  at  a  curtain  and  unbuckle  and  unbutton  part  of  it 
in  an  awkward  and  hindering  flurry,  when  our  whip  cracked 
sharply  overhead,  and  we  went  rumbling  and  thundering  away, 
down  a  mountain  "  grade." 

We  fed  on  that  mystery  the  rest  of  the  night — what  was  left  of 
it,  for  it  was  waning  fast.  It  had  to  remain  a  presant  mystery,  for 
all  we  could  get  from  the  conductor  in  answer  to  our  hails  was 
something  that  sounded,  through  the  clatter  of  the  wheels,  like 
"Tell  you  in  the  morning  I" 

So  we  lit  our  pipes  and  opened  the  comer  of  a  curtain  for  a 
chimney,  and  lay  there  in  the  dark,  listening  to  each  other's  story 
of  how  he  first  felt  and  how  many  thousand  Indians  he  first 
thought  had  hurled  themselves  upon  us,  and  what  his  remem- 
brance of  the  subsequent  sounds  was,  and  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  And  we  theorized,  too,  but  there  was  never  a  theory 
that  would  account  for  our  driver's  voice  being  out  there,  nor  yet 
account  for  his  Indian  murderers  talking  such  good  English,  if 
they  were  Indians. 

So  we  chatted  and  smoked  the  rest  of  the  night  comfortably 
away,  our  boding  anxiety  being  somehow  marvelously  dissipated 
by  the  real  presence  of  something  to  be  anxious  about. 

We  never  did  get  much  satisfaction  about  that  dark  occurrence. 
All  that  we  could  make  out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  informa- 
tion we  gathered  iu  the  morning,  was  that  the  disturbance 
occurred  at  a  station ;  that  we  changed  drivers  there,  and  that 
the  driver  that  got  off  there  had  been  talking  roughly  about  some 
of  the  outlaws  that  infested  the  region  ("for  there  vtasn't  a  man 
around  there  but  had  a  price  on  his  head  and  didn''j  dare  show 
himself  in  the  settlements,"  the  conductor  said) ;  he  had  talked 
roughly  about  these  characters,  and  ought  to  have  "  drove  up 
there  with  his  pistol  cocked  and  ready  on  the  seat  alongside  of 
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him,  and  begun  business  himself,  because  any  softy  would  know 
they  would  be  laying  for  him." 

That  was  all  we  could  gather,  and  we  could  see  that  neither  the 
conductor  nor  the  new  driver  were  much  concerned  about  the 
matter.  They  plainly  had  little  respect  for  a  man  who  would 
deliver  offensive  opinions  of  people  and  then  be  so  simple  as  to 
come  into  their  presence  unprepared  to  ''back  his  judgment," 
as  they  pleasantly  phrased  the  killing  of  any  fellow-being  who 
did  not  like  said  opinions.  And  likewise  they  plainly  had  a  con- 
tempt for  the  man's  poor  discretion  in  venturing  to  rouse  the 
wrath  of  such  utterly  reckless  wild  beasts  as  those  outlaws — and 
the  conductor  added : 

"  I  tell  you  it's  as  much  as  Slade  himself  wants  to  do  I" 

This  remark  created  an  entire  revolution  in  my  curiosity.    I 
cared  nothing  now  about  the  Indians,  and  even  lost  interest  in 
the  murdered  driver.    There  was  such  magic  in  that  name, 
Slade  I    Day  or  night,  now,  I  stood  always  ready  to  drop  any 
subject  in  hand,  to  listen  to  something  new  about  Slade  and  his 
ghastly  exploits.    Even  before  we  got  to  Overland  City,  we  had 
bei,;un  to  hear  about  Slade  and  his  "  division"  (for  he  was  a  "  divi- 
sion-agent") on  the  Overland ;  and  from  the  hour  we  had  left 
Overland  City  we  had  heard  drivers  and  conductors  talk  about 
only  three  things — "  Californy,"  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  this 
desperado  Slade.    And  a  deal  the  most  of  the  talk  was  about 
Slade.    We  had  gradually  come  to  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
fact  that  Slade  was  a  man  whose  heart  and  hands  and  soul  were 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  offenders  against  his  dignity ;  a  man  who 
awfully  avenged  all  injuries,  affronts,  insults  or  slights,  of  what- 
ever kind — on  the  spot  if  he  could,  years  afterward  if  lack  of 
earlier  opportunity  compelled  it ;  a  man  whose  hate  tortured  him 
iay  and  night  till  vengeance  appeased  it — and  not  an  ordinary 
vengeance  either,  but  his  enemy's  absolute  death — nothing  less  ; 
a  man  whose  face  would  light  up  with  a  terrible  joy  when  he  sur- 
prised a  foe  and  had  him  at  a  disadvantage.    A  high  and  efficient 
servant  of  the  Overland,  an  outlaw  among  outlaws  and  yet  their 
relentless  scourge,  Slade  was  at  once  the  most  bloody,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  valuable  citizen  that  inhabited  the  savage 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"DEALLY  and  truly,  two  thirds  of  the  talk  of  drivers  and  coii' 
•^^  ductors  had  been  about  this  man  Slade,  ever  since  the  day 
before  we  reached  Julesburg.  In  order  that  the  eastern  reader 
may  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  Rocky  Mountain  desperado 
is,  in  his  highest  state  of  development,  I  will  reduce  all  this  mass 
of  overland  gossip  to  one  straightforward  narrative,  and  present 
it  in  the  following  shape  : 

Slade  was  born  in  Illinois,  of  good  parentage.  At  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age  he  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel  and  fled  the 
country.  At  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  he  joined  ons  of  the  early 
California-bound  emigrant  trains,  and  was  given  the  post  of  train- 
master. One  day  on  the  plains  he  had  an  angry  dispute  with 
one  of  his  waggon-drivers,  and  both  drew  their  revolvers.  But 
the  driver  was  the  quicker  artist,  and  had  his  weapon  cocked 
first.  So  Slade  said  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  life  on  so  small  a 
matter,  and  proposed  that  the  pistols  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  the  quarrel  settled  by  a  fist-fight.  The  unsuspecting  driver 
agreed,  and  threw  down  his  pistol — whereupon  Slade  laughed  at 
his  simplicity,  and  shot  him  dead  ! 

He  made  his  escape,  and  lived  a  wild  life  for  awhile,  dividing 

his  time  between  fighting  Indians  and  avoiding  an  Illinois  sheriff, 
who  had  been  sent  to  arrest  him  for  his  first  murder.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  Indian  battle  he  killed  three  savages  with  his  own 
hand,  and  afterward  cut  their  ears  off  and  sent  them,  with  his 
compliments,  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

Slade  i^oon  gained  a  name  for  fearless  resolution,  and  this  was 
sufficient  merit  to  procure  for  him  the  important  post  of  over- 
land division-agent  at  Julesburg,  in  place  of  Mr.  Jules,  removed. 
For  some  time  previously,  the  company's  horses  had  been  fre- 
quently stolen,  and  the  coaches  delayed,  by  gangs  of  outlaws, 
who  were  wont  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  man's  having  the 
temerity  to  resent  such  outrages.  Slade  resented  them  promptly. 
The  outlaws  soon  found  that  the  new  agent  was  a  man  who  did 
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not  fear  anything  that  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  He  made 
Hliort  work  of  all  offenders.  The  result  was  that  the  delays 
c('as(!(l,  the  company's  property  was  let  alone,  and  no  matter 
what  happened  or  who  suffered,  Slade's  coaches  went  through, 
every  time  I  True,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  wholesome  change, 
Slade  had  to  kill  several  men—some  say  three,  others  say  four, 
anil  others  six — but  the  world  was  the  richer  for  their  loss.  The 
fust  prominent  difficulty  he  had  was  with  the  ex-agent  Jules, 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  reckless  and  desperate  man 
himself.  Jules  hated  Slade  for  supplanting  him,  and  a  good,  fair 
occasion  for  a  fight  was  all  he  was  waiting  for.  <  By  and  by  Slade 
dared  to  employ  a  man  whom  Jules  had  once  discharged.  Next, 
Shide  seized  a  team  of  stage-horses  which  he  accused  Jules  of 
having  driven  off  and  hidden  somewhere  for  his  own  use.  War 
was  declared,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  two  men  walked  warily 
about  the  streets,  seeking  each  other,  Jules  armed  with  a  double- 
barreled  shot  gun,  and  Slade  with  his  history-creating  revolver. 
Finally,  as  Slade  stepped  into  a  store,  Jules  poured  the  contents 
of  his  gun  into  him  from  behind  the  door.  Slade  was  pluck,  and 
Jules  got  several  bad  pistol  wounds  in  return.  Then  both  men 
fell,  and  were  carried  to  their  respective  lodgings,  both  swearing 
that  better  aim  should  do  deadlier  work  next  time.  Both  were 
bed-ridden  a  long  time,  but  Jules  got  on  his  feet  first,  and  gather- 
ing his  possonsions  together,  packed  them  on  a  couple  of  mules, 
and  fled  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  gather  strength  in  safety 
against  thr  day  of  reckoning.  For  many  months  he  was  not 
seen  or  h««ird  of,  and  was  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  remem- 
brance of  all  save  Slade  himself.  But  Slade  was  not  the  man  to 
forget  him.  On  the  contrary,  common  report  said  that  Slade 
kept  a  reward  standing  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive  I 

After  awhile,  seeing  that  Slade's  energetic  administration  had 
restored  i>eace  and  order  to  one  of  the  worst  divisions  of  the 
road,  the  overland  stage  company  transferred  hin^  to  the  Rocky 
Ri  Ige  division  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  see  if  he  could  per- 
form a  like  miracle  there.  It  was  the  very  paradise  of  outlaws 
and  desperadoes.  There  was  absolutely  no  semblance  of  law 
there.  Violence  was  the  rule.  Force  was  the  OTdy  recognized 
authority.    The  commonest  misunderstandings  were  settled  on 
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the  spot  with  the  revolver  or  the  knife.  Murders  were  done  in 
open  day,  and  with  sparkling  frequency,  and  nobody  thought  of 
enquiring  into  them.  It  was  considered  that  the  parties  who 
did  the  killing  had  their  private  reasons  for  it  j  for  other  people 
to  meddle  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  indelicate.  After  a 
murder,  all  that  Bocky  Mountain  etiquette  required  of  a  specta- 
tor was,  that  he  should  help  the  gentleman  bury  his  game — 
otherwise  his  churlishness  would  surely  be  remembered  against 
him  the  first  time  he  killed  a  man  himself  and  needed  a  neigh- 
borly turn  in  interring  him. 

Slade  took  up  his  residence  sweetly  and  peacefully  in  the 
midst  of  this  hive  of  horse-thieves  and  assassins,  and  the  very 
first  time  one  of  them  aired  his  insolent  swaggerings  in  his  pre- 
sence he  shot  him  dead  !  He  began  a  raid  on  the  outlaws,  and 
in  a  singularly  short  space  of  time  he  had  completely  stopped 
their  depredations  on  the  stage-stock,  recovered  a  large  number 
of  stolen  horses,  killed  several  of  the  worst  desperadoes  of  the 
district,  and  gained  such  a  dread  ascendancy  over  the  rest  that 
they  respected  him,  admired  him,  feared  him,  obeyed  him !  He 
wrought  the  same  marvelous  change  in  the  ways  of  the  commu- 
nity that  had  marked  his  administration  at  Overland  City.  He 
captured  two  men  who  had  stolen  overland  stock,  and  with  his 
own  hands  he  hanged  them.  He  was  supreme  judge  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  he  was  jury  and  executioner  likewise — and  not  only  in 
the  case  of  offences  against  his  employers,  but  against  passing 
emigrants  a?  well.  On  one  occasion  some  emigrants  had  their 
stock  lost  or  stolen,  and  told  Slade,  who  chanced  to  visit  their 
camp.  With  a  single  companion  he  rode  to  a  ranch,  the  owners 
of  which  he  suspected,  and  opening  the  door,  commenced  firing, 
killing  three,  and  wounding  the  fourth. 

From  a  bloodthirstily  interesting  little  Montana  book*  I  take 
this  paragraph: 

"  While  on  the  road  Slade  held  absolute  sway.  He  would  ride  down 
to  a  station,  get  into  a  quarrel,  turn  the  house  out  of  windows,  and 
maltreat  the  occupants  most  cruelly.  The  unfortunates  had  no  means 
of  redress,  and  were  compelled  to  recuperate  as  best  they  could.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  it  is  said  he  killed  the  father  of  the  fine  little 


*  «The  YigilantoB  of  Montana,"  by  Frof.  Tlioa.  J.  Simadale. 
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half -breed  boy  Jemmy,  whom  he  adopted,  and  who  lived  with  his  widow 
after  his  execution.  Stories  of  Slade's  hanging  men,  and  of  innumiera- 
ble  assaults,  shootings,  stabbings  and  beatings,  in  which  he  was  a  prin< 
cipal  actor,  form  part  of  the  legends  of  the  stage  line.  As  for  minor 
quarrels  and  shootings,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  minute  history  of 
Slade's  life  would  be  one  long  record  of  such  practices. " 

Slade  was  a  matchless  marksman  with  a  navy  revolver.  The 
legends  say  that  one  morning  at  Kocky  Bidge,  when  he  was  feel- 
ing comfortable,  he  saw  a  man  approaching  who  had  offended 
him  some  days  before — observe  the  fine  memory  he  had  for  mat- 
ters like  that— and,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Slade,  drawing,  "  it  is  a 
good  twenty-yard  shot — I'll  clip  the  third  button  on  hid  coat !  " 
Which  he  did.  The  bystanders  all  admired  it.  And  they  all  at- 
tended the  funeral,  too. 

On  one  occasion  a  man  who  kept  a  little  whisky-shelf  at  the 
station  did  something  which  angered  Slade — and  went  and  made 
his  will.  A  day  or  two  afterward  Slade  came  in  and  called  for 
some  brandy.  The  man  reached  under  the  counter  (ostensibly 
to  get  a  bottle — possibly  to  get  something  else),  but  Slade  smiled 
upon  him  that  peculiarly  bland  and  satisfied  smile  of  his  which 
the  neighbors  had  long  ago  learned  to  recognize  as  a  death-war- 
rant in  disguise,  and  told  him  to  ''  none  of  that  I — pass  out  the 
high-priced  article."  So  the  poor  bar-keeper  had  to  turn  his 
back  and  get  the  high-priced  brandy  from  the  shelf;  and  when 
he  faced  around  again  he  was  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  Slade's 
pistol.  "  And  the  next  instant,"  added  my  informant,  impres- 
sively, "  he  was  one  of  the  deadest  men  that  ever  lived." 

The  stage-drivers  and  conductors  told  us  that  sometimes 
Slade  would  leave  a  hated  enemy  wholly  unmolested,  unnoticed 
and  unmentioned,  for  weeks  together — had  done  it  once  or  twice 
at  any  rate.  And  some  said  they  believed  he  did  it  in  order  to 
lull  the  victims  into  unwatchfulness,  so  that  he  could  get  the 
advantage  of  them,  and  others  said  they  believed  he  saved  up 
an  enemy  that  way,  just  as  a  schoolboy  saves  up  a  cake,  and 
made  the  pleasure  go  as  far  as  it  would  by  gloating  over  the 
anticipation.  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a  Frenchman  who 
had  offended  Slade.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  Slade  did  not 
kill  him  on  the  spot,  but  let  him  alone  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Finally,  however,  he  went  to  the  Frenchman's  house  very  late 
one  night,  knocked,  and  when  his  enemy  opened  the  door,  shot 
him  dead — pushed  the  corpse  inside  the  door  with  his  foot,  set 
the  house  on  fire  and  burned  up  the  dead  man,  his  widow  and 
three  children  I  I  heard  this  story  from  several  different  people, 
and  they  evidently  believed  what  they  were  saying.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not.    "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  etc. 

Slade  was  captured,  once,  by  a  party  of  men  who  intended  to 
lynch  him.  They  disarmed  him  and  shut  him  up  in  a  strong  log- 
house,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him.  He  prevailed  on  his  cap- 
tors to  send  for  his  wife,  so  that  he  might  have  a  last  interview 
with  her.  She  was  a  brave,  loving,  spirited  woman.  She  jumped 
on  a  horse  and  rode  for  life  and  death.  When  she  arrived  they 
let  her  in  without  searching  her,  and  before  the  door  could  be 
closed  she  whipped  out  a  couple  of  revolvers,  and  she  and  her 
lord  marched  forth  defying  the  party.  And  then,  under  a  brisk 
fire,  they  mounted  double  and  galloped  away  unharmed ! 

In  the  fullness  of  time  Slade's  myrmidons  captured  his  ancient 
enemy  Jules,  whom  they  found  in  a  well-chosen  hiding-place  in 
the  remote  fastness  of  the  mountains,  gaining  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood  with  his  rifle.  They  brought  him  to  Rocky  Ridge,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  deposited  him  in  the  middle  of  the  cattle- 
yard  with  his  back  against  a  post.  It  is  said  that  the  pleasure 
that  lit  Slade's  face  when  he  heard  of  it  was  something  fearful  to 
contemplate.  He  examined  his  enemy  to  see  that  he  was 
securely  tied,  and  then  went  to  bed,  content  to  wcit  till  morning 
before  enjoying  the  luxury  of  killing  him.  Jules  spent  the  night 
in  the  cattle-yard,  and  it  is  a  region  where  warm  nights  are  never 
known.  In  the  morning  Slade  practised  on  him  with  his  revolver, 
nipping  the  flesh  here  and  there,  and  occasionally  clipping  off  a 
finger,  while  Jules  begged  him  to  kill  him  outright  and  put  him 
out  of  his  misery.  Finally  Slade  reloaded,  and  walking  up  close 
to  his  victim,  made  some  characteristic  remarks  and  then  dis- 
patched him.  The  body  lay  there  half  a  day,  nobody  venturing 
to  touch  it  without  orders,  and  then  Slade  detailed  a  party  and 
assisted  at  the  burial  himself.  But  he  first  cut  off  the  dead  man's 
ears  and  put  them  in  his  vest  pocket,  where  he  carried  them  for 
some  time  with  great  satisfaction.  That  is  the  story  as  I  have  fre- 
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quently  heard  it  told  and  seen  it  in  print  in  California  newspapers. 
It  is  doubtless  correct  in  all  essential  particulars. 

In  due  time  we  rattled  up  to  a  stage-station,  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  a  half-savage,  half-civilized  company  of  armed  and 
bearded  mountaineers,  ranchmen  and  station  employees.  The 
most  gentlemanly-appearing,  quiet  and  affable  officer  we  had  yet 
found  along  the  road  in  the  company's  service  was  the  person 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  at  my  elbow.  Never  youth 
stared  and  shivered  as  I  did  when  I  heard  them  call  him  Slade  1 

Here  was  romance,  and  I  sitting  face  to  face  with  it! — ^looking 
upon  it— touching  it — hobnobbing  with  it,  as  it  were  I  Here, 
right  by  my  side,  was  the  actual  ogre  who,  in  fights  and  brawls 
and  various  ways,  had  taken  the  lives  of  twenty-six  human  beings, 
or  all  men  lied  about  him  I  I  suppose  I  was  the  proudest 
stripling  that  ever  traveled  to  see  strange  lands  and  wonderful 
people. 

He  was  so  friendly  and  so  gentle-spoken  that  I  warmed  to  him 
in  spite  of  his  awful  history.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  realize 
that  this  pleasant  person  was  the  pitiless  scourge  of  the  outlaws, 
the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  moun- 
tains terrified  their  children  with.  And  to  this  day  I  can 
remember  nothing  remarkable  about  Slade  except  that  his  face 
was  rather  broad  across  the  cheek  bones,  and  that  the  cheek 
bones  were  low  and  the  lips  peculiarly  thin  and  straight.  But 
that  was  enough  to  leave  something  of  an  effect  upon  me,  for 
since  then  I  seldom  see  a  face  possessing  those  characteristics 
without  fancying  that  the  owner  is  a  dangerous  man. 

The  coffee  ran  out.  At  least  it  was  reduced  to  one  tin-cupful, 
and  Slade  was  about  to  take  it  when  he  saw  that  my  cup  was 
empty.  He  politely  offered  to  fill  it,  but  although  I  wanted  it, 
I  politely  declined.  I  was  afraid  he  had  not  killed  anybody  V/hat 
morning,  and  might  be  needing  diversion.  But  still  with  firm 
politeness  he  insisted  on  filling  my  cup,  and  said  I  had  traveled 
all  nighc  and  better  deserved  it  than  he — and  while  he  talked  he 
placidly  poured  the  fluid,  to  the  last  drop.  I  thanked  him  and 
drank  it,  but  it  gave  me  no  comfort,  for  I  could  not  feel  sure  that 
he  would  not  be  sorry,  presently,  that  he  had  given  it  away,  and 
proceed  to  kill  me  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  loss.    But 
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nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  We  left  him  with  only  twenty-six 
dead  people  to  account  for,  and  I  felt  a  tranquil  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  in  so  judiciously  taking  care  of  No.  1  at  that 
breakfast-table  I  had  pleasantly  escaped  being  No.  27.  Slade  came 
out  to  the  coach  and  saw  us  off,  first  ordering  certain  rearrange- 
ments of  the  mail-bags  for  our  comfort,  and  then  we  took  leave 
of  him,  satisfied  that  we  should  hear  of  him  again,  some  day, 
and  wondering  in  what  connection. 
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AND  sure  enough,  two  or  three  years  afterward,  we  did  hear  of 
him  again.  News  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  in  Montana  (whither  Slade  had  removed  from 
Rocky  Bidge)  had  hanged  him.  I  find  an  account  of  the  aifair 
in  the  thrilling  little  book  I  quoted  a  paragraph  from  in  the  last 
chapter — "The  Vigilantes  of  Montana ;  being  a  Reliable  Account 
of  the  Capture,  Trial  and  Execution  of  Henry  Plummer's  Noto- 
rious Road  Agent  Band:  By  Prof.  Thos.  J.  Dimsdale,  Virginia 
City,  M.  T."  Mr.  Dimsdale's  chapter  is  well  worth  reading,  as  a 
specimen  of  how  the  people  of  the  frontier  deal  with  criminals 
when  the  courts  of  law  prove  inefficient.  Mr.  Dimsdale  makes 
two  remarks  about  Slade,  both  of  which  are  accurately  descrip- 
tive, and  one  of  which  is  exceedingly  picturesque  :  "  Those  who 
saw  him  in  his  natural  state  only,  would  pronounce  him  to  be  a 
kind  husband,  a  most  hospitable  host  and  a  courteous  gentle- 
man I  on  the  contrary,  those  who  met  him  when  maddened  with 
liquor  and  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  armed  roughs,  would  pro- 
nounce him  a  fiend  incarnate."  And  this  :  "  From  Fort  Kearney, 
west,  he  was  feared  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Almighty."  For 
compactness,  simplicity  and  vigor  of  expression,  I  will  "  back" 
that  sentence  against  anything  in  literature.  Mr.  Dimsdale's 
narrative  is  as  follows.  In  all  places  where  italics  occur,  they  are 
mine: 

"  After  the  execution  of  the  five  men  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  Vigi- 
lantes considered  that  their  work  was  nearly  ended.  They  had  freed 
the  coiintry  of  highwaymen  and  murderers  to  a  great  extent,  and  they 
determined  that  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  civil  authority  they  would 
establish  a  People's  Court  where  all  offenders  should  be  tried  by  judge 
and  jury.  This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  social  order  that  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  and,  though  strict  legal  authority  was  wanting, 
yet  the  people  were  firmly  determined  to  maintain  its  efficiency,  and  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  overt  act  which 
was  the  last  rouud  on  the  fatal  ladder  leading  .to  the  scaffold  on  which 
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Slade  perished,  was  the  tearing  in  pieces  and  stamping  upon  a  writ  qf  this 
court,  followed  by  his  arrest  of  the  Judge,  Alex.  Davis,  by  authority  qf  a 
presented  Derringer,  ami  with  his  own  hands. 

"J.  A.  Slade  was  himself,  we  have  been  informed,  a  Vigilante  ;  he 
openly  boasted  of  it.,  and  said  he  knew  all  that  they  knew.  He  was 
never  accused,  or  even  suspected,  of  either  murder  or  robbery,  commit- 
ted in  this  Territory'  (the  latter  crime  was  never  laid  to  his  charge,  in 
any  place) ;  but  that  he  had  killed  several  men  in  other  localities  was 
notorious,  and  his  bad  reputation  in  this  respect  was  a  most  powerful 
argument  in  determining  his  fate,  when  he  was  finally  arrested  for  the 
offence  above  mentioned.  On  returning  from  Milk  River  he  became 
more  and  more  addicted  to  drinking,  until  at  last  it  was  a  common  feat 
for  him  and  his  friends  to  '  take  the  town.'  He  and  a  couple  of  his 
dependents  might  often  be  seen  on  one  horse,  galloping  thrcngh  the 
streets,  shouting  and  yelling,  firing  revolvers,  etc.  On  many  occasions 
be  would  ride  his  horse  into  stores,  break  up  bars,  toss  the  scales  out  of 
doors  and  use  most  insulting  language  to  parties  present.  Just  previous 
to  the  day  of  his  arrest,  he  had  given  a  fearful  beating  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  such  was  his  influence  over  them  that  the  man  wept 
bitterly  at  the  gallows,  and  be^ed  for  his  life  with  all  his  power.  It 
had  become  quite  common,  when  Slade  wa^  on  a  spree,  for  the  shop- 
keepers and  citizens  to  close  the  stores  and  put  out  all  the  lights;  being 
fearful  of  some  outrage  at  his  hands.  For  his  wanton  destruction  of 
goods  and  furniture,  he  was  always  ready  to  pay,  when  sober,  if  he  had 
money ;  but  there  were  not  a  few  who  regarded  payment  as  small 
satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  and  these  men  were  his  personal  enemies. 

"  From  time  to  time  Slade  received  warnings  from  men  that  he  well 
knew  would  not  deceive  him,  of  the  certain  end  of  his  conduct.  There 
was  not  a  moment,  for  weeks  previous  to  his  arrest,  in  which  the  public 
did  not  expect  to  hear  of  some  bloody  outrage.  The  dread  of  his  very 
name,  and  the  presence  of  the  armed  band  of  hangers-on  who  followed 
him,  alone  prevented  a  resistance  which  must  certainly  have  ended  in 
the  instant  murder  or  mutilation  of  the  opposing  party. 

"  Slade  was  frequently  arrested  by  order  of  the  court  whose  organiza- 
tion we  have  described,  and  had  treated  it  with  respect  by  paying  one  or 
two  fines  and  promising  to  pay  the  rest  when  he  h^d  money  ;  but  in 
the  transaction  that  occurred  at  this  crisis,  he  forgot  even  this  caution, 
and  goaded  by  passion  and  the  hatred  of  restraint,  he  sprang  into  the 
embrace  of  death. 

"  Slade  had  been  drunk  and  '  cutting  up'  all  night.     He  and  his  com- 
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panions  had  made  the  town  a  perfect  hell.  In  the  morning,  J.  M.  Fox, 
the  sheriff,  met  him,  arrested  him,  took  him  into  court  and  commenced 
reading  a  warrant  that  he  had  for  his  arrest,  by  way  of  arraignment. 
He  became  uncontrollably  furious,  and  seizing  the  writ,  he  tore  it  up, 
threw  it  on  the  ground  and  stamped  upon  it.  The  clicking  of  the  locks  of 
his  companions'  revolvers  was  instantly  heard,  and  a  crisis  was  expected. 
The  sheriff  did  not  attempt  his  retention  ;  but  being  at  least  as  prudent 
as  he  was  valiant,  he  succumbed,  leaving  Slade  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  courts,  law  and  law-makers.  This 
was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  was  so  accepted.  The  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee now  felt  that  the  question  of  social  order  and  the  preponderance 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  had  then  and  there  to  be  decided.  They 
knew  the  character  of  Slade,  and  they  were  well  aware  that  they  must 
submit  to  his  rule  without  murmur,  or  else  that  he  must  be  dealt  with 
in  such  fashion  as  would  prevent  his  being  able  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Committee,  who  could  never  have  hoped  to  live  in  the  Territory 
secure  from  outrage  or  death,  and  who  could  never  leave  it  without 
encountering  his  friends,  wh  his  victory  would  have  emboldened  and 
stimulated  to  a  pitch  that  would  have  rendered  them  reckless  of  conse- 
quences. The  day  previous  he  had  ridden  into  Dorris's  store,  and  on 
being  requested  to  leave,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  threatened  to  kill 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  him.  Another  saloon  he  had  led  his  horse 
into,  and  buying  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  tried  to  make  the  animal  drink  it. 
This  was  not  considered  an  uncommon  performance,  as  he  had  often 
entered  saloons  and  commenced  firing  at  the  lamps,  causing  a  wild 
stampede. 

"  A  leading  member  of  the  Committee  met  Slade,  and  informed  him 
in  the  quiet,  earnest  manner  of  one  who  ieels  the  importance  of  what  he 
is  saying :  '  Slade,  get  your  horse  at  once,  and  go  home,  or  there  will  be 

to  pay. '    Slade  started  and  took  a  long  look,  with  his  dark  and 

piercing  eyes,  at  the  gentleman.  'What  do  you  mean?'  said  he. 
'You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  what  I  mean,'  was  the  quiet  reply; 
get  your  horse  at  once,  and  remember  what  I  tell  you. '  After  a  short 
pause  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  actually  got  into  the  saddle  ;  but,  being 
still  intoxicated,  fhe  began  calling  aloud  to  one  after  another  of  his 
friends,  and  at  last  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  warning  he  had  receiv- 
ed and  became  again  uproarious,  shouting  the  name  of  a  well-known 
courtezan  in  compeny  with  those  of  two  men  whom  he  considered  heads 
of  the  Committee,  as  a  sort  of  challenge ;  perhaps,  however,  as  a  simple 
act  of  bravado.  It  seems  probable  that  the  intimation  of  personal 
danger  he  had  received  had  not  been  forgotten  entirely ;  though  fatally 
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for  him,  he  took  a  foolish  way  of  showing  his  remembrance  of  it.  He 
sought  out  Alexander  Davis,  the  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  drawing  a 
cocked  Derringer,  he  presented  it  at  his  head,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  safety.  As  the  Judge  stood 
perfectly  quiet,  and  offered  no  resistance  to  his  captor,  no  further  out< 
rage  followed  on  this  score.  Previous  to  this,  on  account  of  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  the  Committee  had  met,  and  at  last  resolved  to  arrest 
him.  His  execution  had  not  been  agreed  upon,  and,  at  that  time, 
would  have  been  negatived,  most  assuredly.  A  messenger  rode  down 
to  Nevada  to  inform  the  leading  men  of  what  was  on  hand,  as  it  was 
desirable  to  show  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  unanimity  on  the  subject, 
all  along  the  gulch. 

"The  miners  turned  out  almost  en  masse,  leaving  their  work  and  form- 
ing in  solid  column ;  about  six  hundred  strong,  armed  to  the  teeth,  they 
marched  up  to  Virginia.  The  leader  of  the  body  well  knew  the  temper 
of  his  men  on  the  subject.  He  spurred  on  ahead  of  them,  and  hastily 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  executive,  he  told  them  plainly  that  the  miners 
meant  'business,'  and  that,  if  they  came  up,  they  would  not  stand  in 
the  street  to  be  shot  down  by  Slade's  friends ;  but  that  they  would  take 
him  and  hang  him.  The  meeting  was  small,  as  the  Virginia  men  were 
loath  to  act  at  all.  This  momentous  announcement  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Lower  Town  was  made  to  a  cluster  of  men  who  were  deliberating 
behind  a  wagon,  at  the  rear  of  a  store  on  Main  street. 

"  The  Committee  were  most  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities.  All 
the  duty  they  had  ever  performed  seemed  as  nothing  to  the  task  before 
them  ;  but  they  had  to  decide,  and  that  quickly.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  if  the  whole  body  of  the  miners  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  should 
be  hanged,  that  the  Committee  left  it  in  their  hands  to  deal  with  him. 
Off,  at  hot  speed,  rode  the  leader  of  the  Nevada  men  to  join  his  command. 

"  Slade  had  foimd  out  what  was  intended,  and  the  news  sobered  him 
instantly.  He  went  into  P.  S.  Pfouts'  store,  where  Davis  was,  and 
apologized  for  his  conduct,  saying  that  he  would  take  it  all  back. 

"The  head  of  the  column  now  wheeled  into  Wallace  street  and  marched 
up  at  quick  time.  Halting  in  front  of  the  store,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Committee  stepped  forward  and  arrested  Slade,  who  was  at  once 
informed  of  hw  doom,  and  enquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  he  had  any 
business  to  settle.  Several  parties  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  to 
all  such  enquiries  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  being  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
terrifying  reflections  on  his  own  awful  position.  He  never  ceased  his 
entreaties  for  life,  and  to  see  his  dear  wife.  The  unfortiinate  lady 
referred  to,  between  whom  and  Slade  there  existed  a  i^  arm  affection, 
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was  at  this  time  living  at  their  ranch  on  the  Madison.  She  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  personal  attractions  ;  tall,  well-formed,  of  grace- 
ful carriage,  pleasing  manners,  and  was,  withal,  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman. 

"  A  messenger  from  Slade  rode  at  full  speed  to  inform  her  of  her  hus- 
band's arrest.  In  an  instant  she  was  in  the  saddle,  and  with  all  the 
energy  that  love  and  despair  could  lend  to  an  ardent  temperament  and 
a  strong  physique,  she  urged  her  fleet  charger  over  the  twelve  miles  of 
rough  and  rocky  ground  that  intervened  between  her  and  the  object  of 
her  passionate  devotion. 

' '  Meanwhile  a  party  of  volunteers  had  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  execution,  in  the  valley  traversed  by  the  branch.  Beneath  the 
site  of  Ffout's  and  Russell's  stone  building  there  was  a  corral,  the  gate- 
posts of  which  were  strong  and  high.  Across  the  top  was  laid  a  beam, 
to  which  the  rope  was  fastened,  and  a  dry-goods  box  served  for  the 
platform.  To  this  place  Skde  was  marched,  surrounded  by  a  guard, 
composing  the  best  armed  and  most  numerous  force  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  Montana  Territory. 

''The  doomed  man  had  so  exhausted  himself  ^y  tears,  prayers  and 
lamentations,  that  he  had  scarcely  strength  left  to  stand  under  the  fatal 
beam.  He  repeatedly  exclaimed,  '  My  God  !  my  God  !  must  I  die  ? 
Oh.  my  dear  wife  !' 

"  On  the  return  of  the  fatigue  part^,  they  encountered  some  friends  of 
Slade,  stuimch  and  reliable  citizens  and  members  of  the  Committee,  but 
who  were  personally  attached  to  the  condemned.  On  hearing  of  his 
sentence,  one  of  them,  a  stout-hearted  man,  pulled  out  his  handkerchief 
and  walked  away,  weeping  like  a  child.  Slade  still  begged  to  see  his 
wife,  most  piteously,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  deny  his  request ;  but  the 
bloody  consequences  that  were  sure  to  follow  the  inevitable  attempt  at 
a  rescue,  that  her  presence  and  entreaties  would  have  certainly  incited, 
forbade  the  graating  of  his  request.  Several  gentlemen  were  sent  for 
to  see  him,  in  his  last  moments,  one  of  whom  (Judge  Davis)  made  a 
short  address  to  the  people ;  but  in  such  low  tones  as  to  be  inaudible, 
save  to  a  few  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  One  of  his  friends,  after 
exhausting  his  powers  of  entreaty,  threw  off  his  coat  and  declared  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  be  hanged  until  he  himself  was  killed.  A  hun- 
dred guns  were  instantly  leveled  at  hii  j^ ;  whereupon  he  turned  and 
fled ;  but,  being  brought  back,  he  was  compelled  to  resume  his  coat, 
and  to  give  a  promise  of  future  peaceable  demeanor. 

"  Scarcely  a  leading  man  in  Virginia  could  be'  found,  though  numbers 
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of  the  citizens  joined  the  ranks  of  the  guard  when  the  arrest  was  made. 
All  lamented  the  stem  necessity  which  dictated  the  execution. 

" Everything  being  ready,  the  command  was  given,  'Men,  do  your 
duty,'  and  the  box  being  instantly  slipped  from  beneath  his  feet,  ho 
died  almost  i'lstantaneously. 

"  The  body  was  cut  down  and  carried  to  the  Virginia  Hotel,  where,  in 
a  darkened  room,  it  was  scarcely  luid  out,  when  the  unfortunate  and 
bereaved  companion  of  the  deceased  arrived,  at  headlong  speed,  to  find 
that  all  was  over,  and  that  slie  was  a  widow.  Her  grief  and  heart- 
piercing  cries  were  terrible  evidences  of  the  depth  of  her  aLtachment 
for  her  lost  husband,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  she  could 
regain  the  command  of  her  excited  feelings." 

There  is  something  about  the  desperado-nature  that  is  wholly 
unaccountable — at  least  it  looks  unaccountable.  It  is  this.  The 
true  desperado  is  gifted  with  splendid  courage,  and  yet  he  will 
take  the  most  infamous  advantage  of  his  enemy ;  armed  and 
free,  he  will  stand  up  before  a  host  and  fight  until  he  is  shot  all 
to  pieces,  and  yet  when  he  is  under  the  gallows  and  helpless  he 
will  cry  and  plead  like  a  child.  Words  are  (^eap,  and  it  is  easy 
to  call  Slade  a  coward  (all  executed  men  who  do  not  "  die 
game  "  are  promptly  called  cowards  by  unreflecting  people),  and 
when  we  read  of  Slade  that  he  "  had  so  exhausted  himself  by 
tears,  prayers  and  lamentations,  that  he  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  stand  under  the  fatal  beam,"  the  disgraceful  word  sug- 
gests itself  in  a  moment — yet  in  frequently  defying  and  inviting 
the  vengeance  of  banded  Eocky  Mountain  cut-throats  by  shoot- 
ing down  their  comrades  and  leaders,  and  never  offering  to  hide 
or  fly,  Slade  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  peerless  bravery.  No 
coward  would  dare  that.  Many  a  notorious  coward,  many  a 
chicken-livered  poltroon,  coarse,  brutal,  degraded,  has  made  his 
dying  speech  without  a  quaver  in  his  voice  and  been  swung  into 
eternity  with  what  looked  like  the  calmest  fortitude,  and  so  we 
are  justified  m  believing,  from  the  low  intellect  of  such  a  crea- 
ture, that  it  was  not  moral  courage  that  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
Then,  if  moral  courage  is  not  the  requisite  quality,  what  could  it 
have  been  that  this  stout-hearted  Slade  lacked? — this  bloody, 
desperate,  kindly-mannered,  urbane  gentleman,  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  warn  his  most  ruffianly  enemies  that  he  would  kill  them 
whenever  or  wherever  he  came  across  them  next  I  I  think  it  is 
a  conundruui  worth  investigating. 
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JUST  beyond  the  breakfast-station  we  overtook  a  Mormon 
emigrant  train  of  thirty-three  wagons  ;  and  tramping  wearily 
along  and  driving  their  herd  of  loose  cows,  were  dozens  of  coarse- 
clad  and  sad-looking  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  walked 
as  they  were  walking  now,  day  after  day  for  eight  lingering  weeks, 
and  in  that  time  had  compassed  the  distance  our  stage  had  come 
in  eight  days  and  three  hours — seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles !  They  were  dusty  and  uncombed,  hatless,  bonnetless  and 
ragged,  and  they  did  look  so  tired ! 

After  breakfast,  we  bathed  in  Horse  Creek,  a  (previously) 
limpid,  sparkling  stream — an  appreciated  luxury,  for  it  was  very 
seldom  that  our  furious  coach  halted  long  enough  for  an  in* 
dulgence  of  that  kind.  We  changed  horses  ten  or  twelve  times 
in  every  twenty-four  hours — changed  mules,  rather — six  mules 
—and  did  it  nearly  every  time  in  four  minutes.  It  was  lively 
work.  As  our  coach  rattled  up  to  each  station  six  harnessed 
mules  stepped  gayly  from  the  stable ;  and  in  the  twini^Kiing  of 
an  eye,  almost,  the  old  team  was  out,  and  the  new  one  in  and 
we  off  and  away  again. 

During  the  afternoon  we  passed  Sweetwater  Greek,  Independ- 
ence Rock,  Devil's  Gate  and  the  Devil's  Gap.  The  latter  were 
wild  specimens  of  rugged  scenery,  and  full  of  interest — we  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now.  And  we  also  passed 
by  "  Alkali"  or  "Soda  Lake,"  and  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
our  journey  had  stretched  a  long  way  across  the  world  when  the 
driver  said  that  the  Mormons  often  came  there  from  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  to  haul  away  saleratus.  He  said  that  a  few  days  gone 
by  they  had  shoveled  up  enough  pure  saleratus  from  the  ground 
(it  was  a  dry  lake)  to  load  two  wagons,  and  that  when  they  got 
these  two  wagon-loads  of  a  drug  that  cost  them  nothing,  to  Salt 
Lake,  they  could  sell  it  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

In  the  night  we  sailed  by  a  most  notable  curiosity,  and  one  we 
had  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  for  a  day  or  two,  and  were 
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suffering  to  see.  This  is  what  might  be  called  a  natural  ice-house. 
It  was  August,  now,  and  sweltering  weather  in  the  daytime,  yet 
at  one  of  the  stations  the  men  could  scrape  the  soil  on  the  hill- 
side under  the  lee  of  a  range  of  boulders,  and  at  a  depth  of  six 
inches  cut  out  pure  blocks  of  ice — hard,  compactly  frozen,  and 
clear  as  crystal  I 

Toward  dawn  we  got  under  way  again,  and  presently  as  we  sat 
with  raised  curtains  enjoying  our  early-morning  smoke  and  con- 
templating the  first  splendor  of  the  rising  sun  as  it  swept  down 
the  long  array  of  mountain  peaks,  flushing  and  gilding  crag  after 
crag  and  summit  after  summit,  as  if  the  invisible  Creator  reviewed 
his  gray  veterans  and  they  saluted  with  a  smile,  we  hove  in  sight 
of  South  Pass  City.  The  hotel-keeper,  the  postmaster,  the 
blacksmith,  the  mayor,  the  constable,  the  city  marshal  and  the 
principal  citizen  and  property  holder,  all  came  out  and  greeted 
us  cheerily,  and  we  gave  him  good  day.  He  gave  us  a  little  Indian 
news,  and  a  little  Kocky  Mountain  news,  and  we  gave  him  some 
Plains  information  in  return.  He  then  retired  to  his  lonely 
grandeur  and  we  climbed  up  amongst  the  bristling  peaks  and 
the  ragged  clouds.  South  Pass  City  consisted  of  four  log  cabins, 
one  of  which  was  unfinished,  and  the  gentleman  with  all  those 
oflfices  and  titles  was  the  chiefestof  the  ten  citizens  of  the  place. 
Think  of  hotel-keeper,  postmaster,  blacksmith,  mayor,  constable, 
city  marshal  and  principal  citizen,  all  condensed  into  one  person 
and  crammed  into  one  skin.  Bemis  said  he  was  ''a  perfect 
Allen's  revolver  of  dignities."  And  he  said  that  if  he  were  to 
die  as  postmaster,  or  as  blacksmith,  or  as  postmaster  and  bUck- 
smith  both,  the  people  might  stand  it ;  but  if  he  were  to  die  all 
over,  it  would  be  a  frightful  loss  to  the  community. 

Two  miles  beyond  South  Pass  City  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  mysterious  marvel  which  all  Western  untraveled  boys  have 
heard  of  and  fully  believe  in,  but  are  sure  to  be  astounded  at 
when  they  see  it  with  their  own  eyes,  nevertheless — banks  of 
snow  in  dead  summer  time.  We  were  now  far  up  toward  the 
sky,  and  knew  all  the  time  that  we  must  presently  encounter 
lofty  summUs  clad  in  the  "eternal  snow"  which  was  so  common- 
place a  matter  of  mention  in  books,  and  yet  when  I  did  see  it 
glittering  in  the  sun  on  stately  domes  in  the  distance  and  knew 
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(lio  month  was  August  and  that  my  coat  was  hanging  up  bocauso 
it  wiis  too  warm  to  wear  it,  I  was  full  as  much  amazud  as  if  I 
iifvor  had  heard  of  snow  in  August  before.  Truly,  "  seeing  is 
liclioving" — and  many  a  man  lives  a  long  life  through,  thinking 
ho  bolievos  certain  universally  received  and  well  established 
things,  and  yet  never  suspects  that  if  he  were  confronted  by 
tlioso  things  once,  he  would  discover  that  he  did  not  really 
boliovo  them  before,  but  only  thought  he  believed  then 

in  a  little  while  quite  a  number  of  peaks  swung  into  view  with 
long  claws  of  glittering  snow  clasping  them ;  and  with  here  and 
there,  in  the  shade,  down  the  mount  in  side,  a  little  solitary 
patch  of  snow  looking  no  larger  than  a  lady's  pocket-handker* 
chief,  but  being  in  reality  as  large  as  a  "pubHc  square." 

And  now,  at  last,  we  were  fairly  in  the  renow  id  Sou'  i  Pak8, 
and  whirling  gayly  along  high  above  the  common  wc  ,  I.  We 
were  perched  upon  the  extreme  summit  of  the  grei; !,  range  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  toward  which  we  ho-  been  climbina, 
patiently  climbing,  ceaselessly  climbing,  for  days  and  nights 
together — and  about  us  was  gathered  a  convention  of  Nature's 
kings  that  stood  ten,  twelve,  and  even  thirteen  thousand  feet 
liigli — g'and  old  fellows  who  would  have  to  stoop  to  see  Mount 
Washington,  in  the  twilight.  We  were  in  such  an  airy  elevation 
above  the  creeping  populations  of  the  earth,  and  now  and  then 
when  the  obstructing  crags  stood  out  of  the  way  it  seemed  that 
we  could  look  around  and  abroad  and  contemplate  the  whole 
great  globe,  with  its  dissolving  views  of  mountains,  seas  and  conti- 
nents stretching  away  through  the  mystery  of  the  summer  haze. 

As  a  general  thing  the  Pass  wn'  rnore  suggestive  of  a  valley 
than  a  suspension  bridge  in  the  cloucis — but  it  strongly  suggested 
the  latter  at  one  spot.  At  that  place  the  upper  third  of  one  or 
two  majestic  purple  domes  piojected  above  our  level  on  either 
hand  and  gave  us  a  sense  cf  a  hidden  great  deep  of  mountains 
and  plains  and  valleys  down  about  their  bases  which  we  fancied 
we  might  see  if  we  could  step  to  the  edge  and  look  ever.  These 
Sultans  of  the  fastnesses  were  turbaned  with  tumbled  volumes 
of  cloud,  which  shredded  away  from  time  to  time  and  drifted  oflf 
fringed  and  torn,  trailing  their  continents  of  shadow  after  them ; 
and  catching  presently  on  an  intercepting  peak,  wrapped  it 
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about  and  brooded  there — then  shredded  away  again  and  left 
the  purple  peak,  as  they  had  left  the  purple  domes,  downy  and 
white  with  new-laid  snow.  In  passing,  these  monstrous  rags  of 
cloud  hung  low  and  swept  along  right  over  the  spectator's  head, 
swinging  their  tatters  so  nearly  in  his  face  that  his  impulse  was 
to  shrink  when  they  came  closest.  In  the  one  place  I  s^eak  of, 
one  could  look  below  him  upon  a  world  of  diminishing  crags  and 
canyons  leading  down,  down,  and  away  to  a  vague  plain  with  a 
thread  in  it  which  was  a  road,  and  bunches  of  feathers  in  it 
which  were  trees — a  pretty  picture  sleeping  in  the  sunlight — 
but  with  a  darkness  stealing  over  it  and  glooming  its  features 
deeper  and  deeper  under  the  frown  of  a  coming  storm ;  and 
then,  while  no  film  or  shadow  marred  the  noon  brightness  of  his 
high  perch,  he  could  watch  the  tempest  break  forth  down  there, 
and  see  the  lightnings  leap  from  crag  to  crag  and  the  sheeted 
rain  drive  along  the  canyon-sides,  and  hear  the  thunders  peal 
and  crash  and  roar,  We  had  this  spectacle  ;  a  familiar  one  to 
many,  but  to  us  a  novelty. 

We  bowled  along  cheerily,  and  presently,  at  the  very  summit 
(though  it  had  been  all  summit  to  us,  and  all  equally  level,  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  we  came  to  a  spring  whi^h  spent  its  water 
through  two  outlets  and  sent  it  in  opposite  directions.  The  con- 
ductor said  that  one  of  those  streams  which  we  were  looking  at 
was  just  starting  on  a  journey  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thirugh  hundreds  pnd  even  thousands  of 
miles  of  desert  solitudes.  He  said  that  the  other  was  just  leaving 
its  home  among  the  snaw-peaks  on  a  similar  journey  eastward — 
and  we  knew  that  long  after  we  should  have  forgotten  the  simple 
rivulet  it  would  still  be  plodding  its  patient  way  down  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  canyon-beds,  and  between  the  banks  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone ;  and  by  and  by  would  join  the  broad  Missouri  and  flow 
through  unknown  plains  and  deserts  and  unvisited  wildernesses  ; 
and  add  a  long  and  troubled  pilgrimage  among  snags  and  wrecks 
and  sand-bars ;  and  enter  the  Mississippi,  touch  the  wharves  of 
St.  Louis  and  still  drift  on,  traversing  shoals  and  rocky  channels 
then  endless  chains  of  bottomless  and  ample  bends,  walled  with 
unbroken  forests,  then  mysterious  byways  and  secret  passages 
among  woody  islands,  then  the  chained  bends  again,  bordered 
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with  wide  levels  of  shining  sugar-cane  in  place  of  the  sombre 
forests  ;  then  by  New  Orleans  and  still  other  chains  of  bends — 
and  finally,  after  two  long  months  of  daily  and  nightly  harass- 
ment, excitement,  enjoyment,  adventure,  and  awful  peril  of 
parched  throats,  pumps  and  evaporation,  pass  the  Gulf  and  enter 
into  its  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  the  tropic  sea,  never  to  look  upon 
its  snow-peaks  again  or  regret  them. 

I  freighted  a  leaf  with  a  mental  message  for  the  friends  at 
home,  and  dropped  it  in  the  stream.  But  I  put  no  stamp  on  it 
and  it  was  held  for  postage  somewhere. 

On  the  summit  we  overtook  an  emigrant  train  of  many  wagons 
many  tired  men  and  women,  and  many  a  disgusted  sheep  and 
cow.    In  the  wofully  dusty  horseman  in  charge  of  the  expedition, 

I  recognized  John .    Of  all  persons  in  the  world  to  meet  on 

top  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  he 
was  the  last  one  I  should  have  looked  for.  We  were  school-boys 
together  and  warm  friends  for  years.  But  a  boyish  prank  of  mine 
had  disruptured  this  friendship  and  it  had  never  been  renewed* 
The  act  of  which  I  speak  was  this.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit  occasionally  an  editor  whose  room  was  in  the  third  story  of 
a  building  and  overlooked  the  street.  One  day  this  editor  gave 
me  a  watermelon  which  I  made  preparations  to  devour  on  the 
spot,  but  chancing  to  look  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  John  stand- 
ing directly  under  it  and  an  irresistible  desire  came  upon  me  to 
drop  the  melon  on  his  head,  which  I  immediately  did.  I  was  the 
loser,  for  it  spoiled  the  melon,  and  John  never  forgave  me  and 
we  dropped  all  intercourse  and  parted,  but  now  met  again  under 
these  circumstances. 

We  recognized  each  other  simultaneously,  and  hands  were 
grasped  as  warmly  as  if  no  coldness  had  ever  existed  between 
us,  and  no  allusion  was  made  to  any.  All  animosities  were  buried 
and  the  simple  fact  of  meeting  a  familiar  face  in  that  isolated 
spot  so  far  from  home,  was  sufficient  to  make  us  forget  all  things 
but  pleasant  onej,  and  we  parted  again  with  sincere  "good-byes" 
and  "God  bless  you"  from  both. 

We  had  been  climbing  up  the  long  shoulders  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  many  tedious  hours — we  started  down  them,  now. 
And  we  went  spinning  away  at  a  round  rate  too. 
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We  left  the  snowy  Wind  River  Mountains  and  Uinta  Moun- 
tains behind,  and  sped  away,  always  through  splendid  scenery 
but  occasionally  through  long  ranks  of  white  skeletons  of  mules 
and  oxen — monuments  of  the  huge  emigration  of  other  days — 
and  here  and  there  were  up-ended  boards  or  small  piles  of  stones 
which  the  driver  said  marked  the  resting-place  of  more  precious 
remains.  It  was  the  loneliest  land  for  a  grave  I  A  land  given 
over  to  the  cayote  and  the  raven — which  is  but  another  name 
for  desolation  and  utter  solitude.  On  damp,  murky  nights,  these 
scattered  skeletons  gave  forth  a  soft,  hideous  glow,  like  very 
faint  spots  of  moonlight  starring  the  vague  desert.  It  was 
because  of  the  phosphorous  in  the  bones.  But  no  scientific 
explanation  could  keep  a  body  from  shivering  when  he  drifted 
by  one  of  those  ghostly  lights  and  kneW  that  a  skull  held  it. 

At  midnight  it  began  to  rain,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 

indeed,  I  did  not  even  see  this,  for  it  was  too  dark.  We  fas- 
tened down  the  curtains  and  even  caulked  them  with  clothing, 
but  the  rain  streamed  in  in  twenty  places,  notwithstanding. 
There  was  no  escape.  If  one  moved  his  feet  out  of  a  stream,  he 
brought  his  body  under  one  ;  and  if  he  moved  his  body  he  caught 
one  somewhere  else.  If  he  struggled  out  of  the  drenched  blan- 
kets and  sat  up,  he  was  bound  to  get  one  down  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Meantime  the  stage  was  wandering  about  a  plain  with 
gaping  gullies  in  it,  for  the  driver  could  not  see  an  inch  before 
his  face  nor  keep  the  road,  and  the  storm  pelted  so  pitilessly 
that  there  was  no  keeping  the  horses  still.  With  the  first  abate- 
ment the  conductor  turned  out  with  lanterns  to  look  for  the 
road,  and  the  first  dash  he  made  was  into  a  chasm  about  fourteen 
feet  deep,  his  lantern  following  like  a  meteor.  As  soon  as  he 
touched  bottom  he  sang  out  frantically : 

"  Don't  come  here !" 

To  which  the  driver,  who  was  looking  over  the  precipice  where 
he  had  disappeared,  replied,  with  an  injured  air :  "  Think  I'm  a 
dam  fool  I" 

The  conductor  was  more  than  an  hour  finding  the  road — a 
matter  which  showed  us  how  far  we  had  wandered  and  what 
chances  we  had  been  taking.  He  traced  our  wheel-tracks  to  the 
imminent  verge  of  danger,  in  two  places.    I  have  always  been 
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glad  that  we  were  not  killed  that  night.  I  do  not  know  any  par- 
ticular reason,  but  I  have  always  been  glad. 

In  the  morning,  the  tenth  day  out,  we  crossed  Green  River,  a 
fine,  large,  limpid  stream — stuck  in  it,  with  the  water  just  up  to 
the  top  of  our  mail-bed,  and  waited  till  extra  teams  were  put  on 
to  haul  us  up  the  steep  bank.  But  it  was  nice  cool  water,  and 
besides  it  could  not  find  any  fre^h  place  on  us  to  wet. 

At  the  Green  River  station  we  had  breakfast — hot  biscuits, 
fresh  antelope  steaks,  and  coffee — the  only  decent  meal  we  tasted 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the 
only  one  we  were  ever  really  thankful  for.  Think  of  the  mono- 
tonous execrableness  of  the  thirty  that  went  before  it,  to  leave 
this  one  simple  breakfast  looming  up  in  my  memory  like  a  shot- 
tower  after  all  these  years  have  gone  by  I 

At  five  p.  M.  we  reached  Fort  Bridger,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  South  Pass,  and  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  St.  Joseph.  Fifty-two  miles  further  on,  near  the 
head  of  Echo  Canyon,  we  met  sixty  United  States  soldiers  from 
Camp  Floyd.  The  day  before,  they  had  fired  upon  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred  Indians,  whom  they  supposed  gathered  together 
for  no  good  purpose.  In  the  fight  that  had  ensued,  four  Indians 
were  captured,  and  the  main  body  chased  four  miles,  but  nobody 
killed.  This  looked  like  business.  We  had  a  notion  to  get  out 
and  join  the  sixty  soldiers,  but  upon  reflecting  that  there  were 
four  hundred  of  the  Indians,  we  concluded  to  go  on  and  join  the 
Indians. 

Echo  Canyon  is  twenty  miles  long.  It  was  like  a  long,  smooth, 
narrow  street,  with  a  gradual  descending  grade,  and  shut  in  by 
enormous  perpendicular  walls  of  coarse  conglomerate,  four  hun- 
dred feet  high  in  many  places,  and  turreted  like  medieeval 
castles.  This  was  the  most  faultless  piece  of  road  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  driver  said  he  would  "  let  his  team  out."  He  did, 
and  if  the  Pacific  express  trains  whiz  through  there  now  any 
faster  than  we  did  then  in  the  stag  j-coach,  I  envy  the  passengers 
the  exhilaration  of  it.  We  fairly  seemed  to  pick  up  our  wheels 
and  fly — and  the  mail  matter  was  lifted  up  free  from  everything 
and  held  in  solution  I  I  am  not  given  to  pxaggeration,  and  when 
I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it. 
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However,  time  presses.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived 
on  the  summit  of  Big  Mountain,  fifteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  when  all  the  world  was  glorified  with  the  setting  «un,  and 
the  most  stupendous  panorama  of  mountain  peaks  yet  encoun- 
tered burst  on  our  sight.  We  looked  out  rpon  this  sublime 
spectacle  irom  under  the  arch  of  a  brilliant  rainbow  I  Even  the 
overland  staoje-driver  stopped  his  horses  and  gazed  I 

Half  ^n  hour  or  an  hour  later,  we  changed  horses,  and  took 
supper  with  a  Mormon  ''Destroying  Angel."  "Destroying 
Angels,"  as  I  understand  it,  are  Latter-Day  Saints  who  are  set 
apart  by  the  Church  to  conduct  permanent  disappearances  of 
obnoxious  citizens.  I  had  heard  a  deal  about  these  Mormon 
Destroying  Angels  and  the  dark  and  bloody  deeds  they  had  done, 
and  when  I  entered  this  one's  house  I  had  my  shudder  all  ready. 
But  alas  for  all  our  romances,  he  was  nothing  but  a  loud,  profane, 
offensive,  old  blackguard  !  He  was  murderous  enough,  possibly, 
to  fill  the  bill  of  a  Destroyer,  but  would  you  Lave  any  kind  of  an 
Angel  devoid  of  dignity?  Could  you  abide  an  Angel  in  an 
unclean  shirt  and  no  suspenders  ?  Could  you  respect  an  Angel 
with  a  horse-laugh  and  a  swagger  like  a  buccaneer  7 

There  were  other  blackguards  present — comrades  of  this  one. 
And  there  was  one  person  who  Ic  ed  like  a  gentleman — Heber 
C.  Kimball's  son,  tall  and  well  made,  and  thirty  years  old,  pert 
haps.  A  lot  of  slatternly  women  flitted  hither  and  thither  in  a 
hurry,  with  coffee-pots,  plates  of  bread,  and  other  appurtenances 
to  supper,  and  these  were  said  to  be  the  wives  of  the  Angel — or 
some  of  them,  at  least.  And  of  course  they  were ;  for  if  they 
had  been  hired  "help"  they  would  not  have  let  an  angel  from 
above  storm  and  swear  at  them  ai  he  did,  let  alone  one  from  the 
place  this  one  hailed  from. 

This  was  our  first  experience  of  the  western  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion," and  it  was  not  Vfy  prepossessing.  We  did  not  tarry  long 
to  observe  it  but  hurried  on  to  the  home  of  the  Latter- Day 
Saints,  the  stronghold  of  the  prophets,  the  cap'tal  of  the  only 
absolute  monarch  in  America — Great  Salt  Lake  City.  \s  the 
night  closed  in  we  took  sanctuary  in  the  Salt  Lake  House  and 
unpacked  our  baggage. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WE  bad  a  fine  supper,  of  the  freshest  meats  and  fowls  and 
vegetables — a  great  variety  and  as  great  abundance.  Wo 
walked  about  the  streets  some,  afterward,  and  glanced  in  at  shops 
and  stores;  and  there  was  fascination  in  surreptitiously  staring  at 
every  creature  we  took  to  be  a  Mormon.  This  was  fairy-land  to 
us,  to  all  intents  and  purposes— a  land  of  enchantment,  and  gob- 
lins, and  awful  mystery.  We  felt  a  curiosity  to  ask  every  chilc^ 
how  many  mothers  it  had,  and  if  it  could  tell  them  apart ;  and  we 
experienced  a  thrill  every  oime  a  dwelling-house  door  opened  and 
shut  as  we  passed,  disclosing  a  glimpse  of  human  heads  and  backs 
and  shoulders — for  we  so  longed  to  have  a  good,  satisfying  look  at 
a  Mormon  family  in  all  its  comprehensive  ampleness,  disposed  in 
the  customary  concentric  rings  of  its  home  circle. 

By  and  by  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  Territory  introduced  us 
to  other  "  Gentiles,"  and  we  spent  a  sociable  hour  with  them. 
"  Gentiles"  are  people  who  are  not  Mormons.  Our  fellow-passen- 
ger, Bemis,  took  care  of  himself,  during  this  part  of  the  evening, 
and  did  not  make  an  overpowering  success  of  it,  either,  for  he 
came  into  our  room  in  the  hotel  about  eleven  o'clock,  full  of 
cheerfulness,  and  talking  loosely,  disjointedly  and  indiscriminately, 
and  every  now  and  then  tugging  out  a  ragged  word  by  the  roots 
that  had  more  hiccups  than  syllables  in  it.  This,  together  with 
his  hanging  his  coat  on  the  floor  on  one  side  of  a  chair,  and  his 
vest  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side,  and  piling  his  pants  on  the  floor 
just  in  front  of  the  same  chair,  and  then  contemplating  the  general 
result  with  superstitions  awe,  and  finally  pronouncing  it ''  too  many 
for  Am"  and  going  to  bed  with  his  boots  on,  led  us  to  fear  that 
something  he  had  eaten  had  not  agreed  with  him. 

But  we  knew  afterward  that  it  was  something  he  had  been 
drinking.  It  was  the  exclusively  Mormon  refresher,  "  valley  tan." 
Valley  tan  (or,  at  least,  one  form  of  valley  tan)  is  a  kind  of  whisky, 
or  firpt  cousin  to  it ;  is  of  Mormon  invention  and  manufactured 
only  in  Utah.    Tradition  says  it  is  made  of  (imported)  fire  and 
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brimatoDO.  If  I  remember  rightly  no  public  drinking  saloons  were 
allowed  in  the  kingdom  by  Brigham  Young,  and  no  private  drink- 
ing permitted  among  the  faithful,  except  they  confined  themselves 
to  "valley-tan." 

Next  day  we  strolled  about  evcryvrliere  througli  the  broad, 
straight,  level  streets,  and  enjoyed  the  pheasant  stiani^eness  of  a 
city  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  with  no  loafers  ()t.(  ptible  in 
it;  iind  no  visible  drunkards  or  noisy  people;  a  liiy»i,iid  stream 
rippling  and  dancing  tlirougli  every  street  in  place  of  a  filthy 
gutter;  block  after  block  of  trim  dwellings,  built  of  "frame"  and 
sunburned  brick — a  great  thriving  orchard  and  «;artl  ;n  behind 
every  one  of  them,  apparently — braaches  from  the  street  stream 
winding  and  sparkling  among  the  garden  be'?  and  fruit  trees— 
and  a  grand  general  air  of  neatness,  repair,  t,brift  and  comfort, 
around  and  about  and  over  the  whole.  And  everywhere  were 
workshops,  lactones,  and  all  manner  of  industries ;  and  intent  faces 
and  busy  hands  were  to  be  seen  wherever  one  looked;  and  in  one's 
m.x%  was  the  ceaseless  clink  of  hammers,  the  buzz  of  trade  and 
the  contented  hum  of  drums  and  f!y-wheels. 

The  armorial  crest  of  my  own  State  consisted  of  two  dissolute 
bears  holding  up  the  head  of  a  dead  and  gone  cask  between  them 
and  making  the  pertinent  remark,  "  United,  We  Stand— (hie  i) — 
Divided,  We  Fall."  It  was  always  too  figurative  for  the  author 
of  this  book.  But  the  Mormon  crest  was  easy.  And  it  was  simple, 
unostentatious,  and  fitted  like  a  glove.  It  was  a  representation  of 
a  Golden  Beehive,  with  the  bees  all  at  work  I 

The  city  lies  in  the  edge  of  a  level  plain  as  broad  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  crouches  close  down  to  the  ground  under  a  curv- 
ing wall  of  mighty  mountains  whose  heads  are  hidden  in  the 
clouds,  and  whose  shoulders  bear  relics  of  the  snows  of  winter  all 
the  summer  long.  Seen  from  one  of  these  dizzy  heights,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  ofl*,  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  toned  down  and  dimin- 
ished till  it  is  suggestive  of  a  child's  toy-village  reposing  under 
the  majestic  protection  of  the  Chinese  wall. 

On  some  of  those  mountains,  to  the  southwest,  it  had  been 
raining  every  day  for  two  weeks,  but  not  a  drop  had  fallen  in  the 
city.  And  on  hot  days  in  late  spring  and  early  autumn  the  citi- 
zens could  quit  fanning  and  growling  and  go  out  and  cool  off  by 
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looking  at  the  luxury  of  a  glorious  snow-storm  going  on  in  the 
mountains.  They  could  enjoy  it  at  a  distance,  at  those  seasons, 
every  day,  though  no  snow  would  fall  in  their  streets,  or  anywhere 
near  them. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  healthy — an  extremely  healthy  city.  They 
declared  there  was  only  one  physician  in  the  place  and  he  was 
arresned  every  week  regularly  and  held  to  answer  under  the  va 
grant  act  for  having  "  no  visible  means  of  support."  They  always 
give  you  a  guod  substantial  article  of  truth  in  Salt  Lake,  and 
good  measure  and  good  weight,  too.  Very  often,  if  you  wished 
to  weigh  one  of  their  airiest  little  commonplace  statements  you 
would  want  the  hay  scales. 

We  desired  to  visit  the  famous  inland  sea,  the  American  "  Dead 
Sea,"  the  great  Salt  Lake — seventeen  miles,  horseback,  from  the 
city — for  we  had  dreamed  about  it,  and  thought  about  it,  and 
talked  about  it,  and  yearned  to  see  it,  all  the  first  part  of  our 
trip ;  but  now  when  it  was  only  arm's  length  away  it  had  suddenly 
lost  nearly  every  bit  of  its  interest.  And  so  we  put  it  off,  in  a  sort 
of  general  way,  till  next  day — and  that  was  the  last  we  ever 
thought  of  it.  We  dined  with  some  hospitable  Gentiles;  and 
visited  the  foundation  of  the  prodigious  temple ;  and  talked  long 
with  that  shrewd  Connecticut  Yankee,  Heber  C.  Kimball  (since 
deceased),  a  saint  of  high  degree,  and  a  mighty  man  of  commerce. 
We  saw  the  " Tithing-House,"  and  the  "Lion  House,"  and  I  do 
not  know  or  remember  how  many  more  church  and  government 
buildings  of  various  kinds  and  curious  names.  Wo  flitted 
hither  and  thither  and  enjoyed  every  hour,  and  picked  up  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  and  entertaining  nonsense,  and  went  to 
bed  at  night  satisfied. 

The  second  day  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Street  (since 
deceased;  and  put  on  white  shirts  and  went  and  paid  a  state  visit  to 
the  king.  He  seemed  a  quiet  kindly,  easy-mannered,  dignified,  self- 
possessed  old  gentleman  of  fifty-five  or  sixty,  and  had  a  gentle 
craft  in  his  eye  that  probably  belonged  there.  He  was  very  simply 
dressed  and  was  just  taking  off  a  straw  hat  as  we  entered.  He 
talked  about  Utah,  and  the  Indians,  and  Nevada,  and  general 
American  matters  and  questions,  with  our  Secretary  and  certain 
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government  officials  who  came  with  us.  But  he  never  paid  any 
attention  to  mo,  notwithstanding  I  made  several  attempts  to  "draw 
him  out "  on  federal  politics  and  his  high-handed  attitude  toward 
Congress.  I  thought  some  of  the  things  I  said  were  rather  fine. 
But  lie  merely  looked  around  at  me,  tit  distant  intervals,  something 
as  I  have  seen  a  benignant  old  cat  look  around  to  see  which  kitten 
was  meddling  with  her  tail.  By  and  by  I  subsided  into  an  indig- 
nant silence,  and  so  sat  until  the  end,  hot  and  flushed,  and  execrat- 
ing him  in  my  hear::  for  an  ignorant  savage.  But  he  was  calm, 
His  conversation  with  those  gentlemen  flowed  on  as  sweetly 
and  peacefully  and  musically  as  any  summer  brook.  When  the 
audience  was  ended  and  we  were  retiring  from  the  presence,  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  heatl,  beamed  down  on  me  in  an  admiring  way 
and  said  to  my  brothek' ; 
"  Ah — your  child,  I  presui^«  ?    Boy,  or  girl ! " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

■jV/TR.  STREET  was  very  busy  with  his  telegraphic  matters— and 
"^'-*-  considering  that  he  had  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  of 
rugged,  snowy,  uninhabited  mountains,  and  waterltss,  treeless, 
melancholy  desert?  to  traverse  with  his  wire,  it  was  natural  and 
needful  that  he  should  be  as  busy  as  possible.  He  could  not  go 
comfortably  along  and  cut  his  poles  by  the  roadside,  either,  but 
they  had  to  be  hauled  by  ox  teams  across  those  exhausting  deserts 
— and  it  was  two  days'  journey  from  water  to  water,  in  one  or  two 
of  them.  Mr.  Street's  contract  was  a  vast  work,  every  way  one 
looked  at  it ;  and  yet  to  comprehend  what  the  vau'ue  words  "eight 
hundred  miles  of  rugged  mountains  and  dismal  deserts"  mean,  one 
must  go  over  the  ground  in  pei  ^on — pen  and  ink  descriptions  can- 
not convey  the  dreary  reality  to  the  reader.  And  after  all,  Mr.  S.'s 
mightiest  difficulty  turned  out  to  be  one  which  he  had  never  taken 
into  the  account  at  all.  Unto  Mormons  he  had  sub-let  the  hardest 
and  heaviest  half  of  his  great  undertaking,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
they  concluded  that  they  were  going  to  make  little  or  nothing, 
and  so  they  tranquilly  threw  their  pole  overboard  in  mountain  or 
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desert,  just  as  it  happened  when  they  took  the  notion,  and  drove 
home  and  went  about  their  customary  business  I  They  were  under 
written  contract  to  Mr.  Street,  but  they  did  not  care  anything  for 
that.  They  said  they  would  "  admire  "  to  see  a  "  Gentile  "  force  a 
Mormon  to  fulfil  a  losing  contract  in  Utah  !  And  they  made  them- 
f?elves  very  merry  over  the  matter.  Street  said — for  it  was  he  that 
told  us  these  things: 

"  I  was  in  dismay.  I  was  under  heavy  bonds  to  complete  my 
contract  in  a  given  time,  and  this  disaster  looked  very  much  like 
ruin.  It  was  an  astounding  thing ;  it  was  such  an  wholly  unlooked- 
for  difficulty,  that  I  was  entirely  nonplussed.  I  am  a  business  man 
—have  always  been  a  business  man — do  not  know  anything  but 
business — and  so  you  can  imagine  how  like  being  struck  by  light- 
ning it  was  to  find  myself  in  a  country  where  written  contracts 
were  worthless  t — that  main  security,  that  sheet-anchor,  that 
aljsolute  n«  cessity,  of  business.  My  confidence  left  me.  There  was 
no  use  in  making  new  contracts—that  was  plain.  I  talked  with 
fii  jt  one  prominent  citizen  and  then  another.  They  all  sympathized 
with  me,  first  rate,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  help  me.  But 
at  last  a  Gentile  said,  *  Go  to  Brigham  Young  1  —  these 
small  fry  cannot  do  you  any  good.'  I  did  not  think  much 
of  the  idea,  for  if  the  law  could  not  help  me,  what 
could  an  individual  do  who  had  not  even  anything  to  do 
with  either  making  the  laws  or  executing  them  ?  He  might  be  a 
very  good  patriarch  of  a  church  and  preacher  in  its  tabernacle,  but 
something  sterner  than  religion  and  moral  suasion  was  needed  to 
handle  a  hundred  refractory,  half-civilized  sub-contractors.  But 
what  was  a  man  to  do  ?  I  thought  if  Mr.  Young  could  not  do 
anything  else,  he  might  probably  be  able  to  give  me  some  advice 
and  a  valuable  hint  or  two,  and  so  I  went  straight  to  him  and  laid 
the  whole  case  before  him.  He  said  very  little,  but  showed  strong 
interest  all  the  way  through.  He  examined  all  the  papers  in  de- 
tail, and  whenever  there  seemed  anything  like  a  hitch,  either  in 
in  the  papers  or  my  statement,  he  would  go  back  and  take  up  the 
thread  and  follow  it  patiently  out  to  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
result.  Then  he  made  a  list  of  the  contractora'  names.  Finally 
he  said : 
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"Mr.  Street,  this  is  all  perfectly  plain.  These  contracts  arc 
strictly  and  legally  drawn,  and  am  duly  signed  and  certified, 
These  men  manifestly  entered  into  them  with  their  eyes  open.  1 
see  no  fault  or  flaw  anywhert*." 

*•  Then  Mr.  Young  turned  to  a  man  waiting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  said  :  '  Take  this  Hat  of  names  to  So-and-so,  and  tell 
him  to  have  these  men  here  at  such-and-such  an  hour.' 

"  They  were  there,  to  the  minute.  So  was  I.  Mr.  Young  asked 
them  a  number  of  questions,  and  their  answers  made  my  statement 
good.    Then  he  said  to  them : 

'^  'You  signed  these  contracts  and  assumed  these  obligations  of 
your  own  froe  will  and  accord  ?' 

"'  Yes.' 

"'  Then  carry  them  out  to  the  letter,  if  it  makes  paupers  of  you  ! 
Gol' 

"  And  they  did  go,  too  !  They  are  strung  across  the  deserts  now, 
working  like  bees.  And  I  never  hear  a  word  out  of  them.  There 
is  u  batch  of  governors,  and  judges,  and  other  officials  here,  ship- 
ped from  Washington,  and  they  maintain  the  semblance  of  a 
republican  form  of  government — but  the  petrified  truth  is  that 
Utah  is  an  absolute  monarchy  and  Brigham  Young  is  king  1  " 
•  Mr.  Street  was  a  fine  man,  and  I  believe  his  story.  I  knew  him 
well  during  several  years  afterward  in  San  Ftancisco. 

Our  stay  in  Salt  Lake  City  amounted  to  only  two  days,  and 
therefore  we  had  no  time  to  make  the  customary  inquisition  into 
the  workings  of  polygamy  and  get  up  the  usual  statistics  and  de- 
ductions preparatory  to  calling  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large 
once  more  to  the  matter.  I  had  the  will  to  do  it.  With  the  gushing 
self-sufficiency  of  youth  I  was  feverish  to  plunge  in  headlong  and 
achieve  a  great  reform  here — until  I  saw  the  Mormon  women.  Then 
Iwastouched.  My  heart  was  wiser  than  my  head.  It  warmed  toward 
these  poor,  ungainly  and  pathetically  "  homely  "  creatures,  and  as 
I  turned  to  hide  the  generous  moisture  in  my  eyes,  I  paid,  "  No-r- 
the  man  that  marries  one  of  them  has  done  an  a<*.t  of  Christian 
charity  which  entitles  him  to  the  kindly  applause  of  mankind,  not 
their  harsh  censure — and  ihe  man  that  marries  sixty  of  them  has 
done  a  deed  of  open-handed  generosity  so  sublime  that  the  nations 
should  stand  uncovered  in  his  ^)resence  and  worship  in  silence." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IT  is  a  luccious  country  for  thrilling  evening  stories  about  assass- 
inations of  intractable  Gentiles.  I  cannot  easily  conceive  of 
anything  more  cosy  than  the  night  in  Salt  Lake  which  we  spent  in 
11  Oentile  den,  .mioking  pipes  and  listening  to  tales  of  how  Burton 
galloped  in  among  the  plcadinst  snd  defenceless  "  Morisites"  and 
shot  them  down,  men  and  women,  like  so  many  dogs.  And  how 
Bill  Hickman,  a  Destroying  Angel,  shot  Drown  and  Arnold  dead 
for  bringing  suit  against  him  for  a  debt.  And  how  Porter  Rock- 
well did  this  and  that  dreadful  thing.  And  how  heedless  people 
often  come  to  Utah  and  make  remarks  about  Brigham,  or  poly- 
gamy, or  some  other  sacred  matter,  and  the  very  next  morning  at 
daylight  such  parties  are  sure  to  be  found  lying  up  some  back 
alley,  contentedly  waiting  for  the  hearse. 

And  the  next  most  interesting  thing  is  to  sit  and  listen  to  these 
Gentiles  talk  about  polygamy  ;  and  how  some  portly  old  frog  of 
an  elder,  or  a  bishop,  marries  a  girl — likes  her,  marries  her  sister — 
likes  her,  marries  another  sister— likes  her,  takes  another — likshcr, 
marries  her  mother — likes  her,  marries  her  father,  grandfather, 
great  grandfather,  and  then  comes  back  liungry  and  asks  for  more. 
And  how  the  pert  young  thing  of  eleven  will  chance  to  be  the 
favorite  wife  and  her  own  venerable  grandmother  have  to  rank 
away  down  toward  D  4  in  their  mutual  husband's  esteem,  and  have 
to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  as  like  as  not.  And  how  this  dreadful  sort 
of  thing,  this  hiving  together  in  one  foi:i  nest  of  mother  and 
daughters,  and  the  making  a  young  daughter  i  uperior  to  her  own 
mother  in  rank  and  authority,  are  things  v/I  ich  Mormon  women 
submit  to  because  their  religion  teaches  them  that  the  more  wives 
a  man  has  on  earth,  and  the  more  children  he  rears,  the  higher  the 
place  they  will  all  have  in  the  world  to  come— and  the  warmer, 
maybe,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  say  anything  about  that. 

According  to  these  Gentile  friends  of  ours,  Brigham  Young's 
harem  contains  twenty  or  thirty  wives.    They  said  that  some  of 
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them  liutl  grown  old  and  gone  out  of  active  Bcrvicc,  but  were  com- 
fortably housed  and  cared  for  in  the  henery — or  the  Lion  Ilouse,  us 
it  is  strangely  named.  Along  with  each  wife  were  her  children  - 
fifty  altogether.  The  house  was  perfectly  quiet  and  orderly,  when 
the  children  were  still.  They  all  to-ok  their  meals  in  one  room,  and 
a  happy  and  home-like  sight  it  was  pronounced  tj  be.  None  of 
our  party  got  an  opportunity  to  take  dinner  with  Mr.  Young,  hut 
a  Gentile  by  the  name  of  Johnson  professed  to  have  enjoyed  u 
sociable  breakfast  in  the  Lion  House.  IIo  gave  a  preposterous 
account  of  the  "  calling  of  the  roll,"  and  other  preliminaries,  and 
the  carnage  that  cnsuud  \then  the  buckwheat  cakes  came  in.  Hut 
he  embellished  rather  too  much.  He  said  that  Mr.  Young  told  him 
several  smart  sayings  of  certain  of  his  *'  two-year-olds,"  observing 
with  some  pride  that  for  many  years  he  liad  been  the  lieaviest  con- 
tributor in  that  lino  to  one  of  the  Eastern  magazines ;  and  then  he 
wanted  to  show  Mr.  Johnson  one  of  the  pets  that  had  said  the  last 
good  thing,  but  he  could  not  And  the  child.  He  searched  the  faces 
of  the  children  in  detail,  but  could  not  decide  which  one  it  was. 
Finally  he  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh  and  said : 

"  I  thought  I  would  know  the  little  cub  again,  but  I  donH."  Mr. 
Johnson  said  further,  that  Mr.  Young  observed  that  life  was  a  sad, 
sad  thing — "  because  the  joy  of  every  new  marriage  a  man  con- 
tracted was  so  apt  to  be  blighted  by  the  inopportune  funeral  of  a 
less  recent  bride."  And  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  while  he  and  Mr. 
Young  were  pleasantly  conversing  in  private,  one  of  the  Mrs. 
Youngs  came  in  and  demanded  a  breast-pin,  remarking  that  she 
had  found  out  that  he  had  been  giving  a  breast-pin  to  No.  6,  and 
«Ae,  for  one,  did  not  propose  to  let  this  partiality  go  on  without 
making  a  satisfactory  amount  of  trouble  about  it.  Mr.  Young 
reminded  her  that  there  was  a  stranger  present.  Mrs.  Young  said 
that  if  the  state  of  things  inside  the  house  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
stranger,  he  could  find  room  outside.  Mr.  Young  promised  the 
breast-pin,  and  she  went  away.  But  in  a  minute  or  two  another 
Mrs.  Young  came  in  and  demanded  a  breast-pin.  Mr.  Young  began 
a  remonstrance,  but  Mrs.  Young  cut  him  short.  She  said  No.  6 
had  got  one,  and  No.  11  was  promised  one,  and  it  was  "no  use  for 
him  to  try  and  impose  on  her — she  hoped  b-i:  ^nevr  her  rights." 
He  gave  his  promise,  and  she  went.    And  p^^esintly  three  Mrs. 
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Vounj^H  entered  in  a  body  and  opened  on  their  huHband  a  tompe;  *. 
of  tnirs,  ubuse,  and  entreaty.  They  Imd  lieard  all  almut  No.  tt, 
No.  II,  and  No.  14.  Three  more  breast-pins  were  promised.  Tliey 
were  hardly  gone  wlien  nine  more  Mrs.  Youngs  tiled  into  tlie  pro- 
gctu'c,  and  a  new  tempest  burst  forth  and  ranged  round  about  the 
propliet  and  his  guest.  Nino  breast-pins  were  promised,  and  tlie 
weird  sisters  filed  out  again.  And  in  came  eleven  more,  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  their  teeth.  Eleven  promised  breast- 
pins purchased  peace  once  more. 

"  That  is  a  specimen,"  said  Mr.  Young.     "  You  see  how  it  is. 
You  see  what  a  life  I  lead.     A  man  can^t  be  wise  all  the  time.     In 
ft  heedless  moment  I  gave  my  darling  No.  0— excuse  me  calling 
her  thus,  as  her  other  name  has  escaped  me  for  the  moment — a 
breast-pin.    It  was  only  worth  twenty-five  dollars — that  is,  appa- 
rently that  was  its  whole  cost— but  its  ultimate  cost  was  ineyitably 
bound  to  be  a  good  deal  more.    You  yourself  have  seen  it  climb 
up  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars— and  alas,  even  that  is  not  the 
end  !    For  I  have  wives  all  over  this  Territory  of  Utah.     I  have 
doxens  of  wives  whose  numbers,  even,  I  do  not  know  without 
looking  in  the  family  Bible.    They  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  my  realm.    And  mark  you, 
every  solitary  one  of  them  will  hear  of  this  wretched  breast-pin, 
and  every  last  one  of  them  will  have  one  or  die.    No.  6^s  breast- 
pin will  cost  me  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  before  I  see  the  end 
of  it.    And  these  creatures  will  compare  these  pins  together,  and 
if  one  is  a  shade  finer  than  the  rest,  they  will  all  be  thrown  on 
my  hands,  and  I  will  have  to  order  a  new  lot  to  keep  peace  in  the 
family.    Sir,  you  probably  did  not  know  it,  but  all  the  time  you 
were  present  with  my  children  your  every  movement  was  watched 
by  vigilant  servitors  of  mine.    If  you  had  offered  to  give  a  child 
a  dime,  or  a  stick  of  candy,  or  any  trifle  of  the  kind,  you  would 
have  been  snatched  out  of  the  house  instantly,  provided  it  could 
be  done  before  your  gift  left  your  hand.     Otherwise  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  make  an  exactly  similar  gift  to  all 
my  children— and  knowing  by  experience  the  importance  of  the 
thing  I  would  have  stood  by  and  seen  to  it  myself  that  you  did  it, 
and  did  it  thoroughly.     Once  a  gentleman  gave  one  of  my  chil- 
dren a  tin  wbistle^a  yeritable  inye^tioii  0{  Saltan,  sir,  and  one 
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which  I  have  an  unspeakable  horror  of,  and  so  would  you  if  you 
had  eighty  or  ninety  children  in  your  house.  But  the  deed  was 
done — the  man  cscaj)ed.  I  Icnew  what  the  result  was  going  to  be, 
and  1  thirsted  for  vengeance.  I  ordered  out  a  flock  of  Destroying 
Angels,  and  they  hunted  the  man  far  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Nevada  mountains.  But  they  never  caught  him.  I  am  not  cruel, 
sir — I  am  not  vindictive  except  when  sorely  outraged — but  if  I 
had  caught  him,  sir,  so  help  me  Joseph  Smith,  I  would  have 
locked  him  into  the  nursery  till  the  brats  whistled  him  to  death. 
By  the  slaughtered  body  of  St.  Parley  Pratt  (whom  God  assoil !) 
there  was  never  anything  on  this  earth  like  it !  /  knew  who  gave 
the  whistle  to  tlie  child,  but  I  could  not  make  those  jealous 
mothers  believe  me.  They  believed  I  did  it,  and  the  result  was 
just  what  any  man  of  reflection  could  have  foreseen :  I  had  to 
order  a  hundred  and  ten  whistles — I  think  we  had  a  hundred  and 
ten  children  in  the  house  then,  but  some  of  them  are  off  at  college 
now — I  had  to  order  a  hundred  and  ten  of  those  shrieking  things, 
and  I  wish  I  may  nevei'  speak  another  word  if  we  didn't  have  to 
talk  on  our  fingers  entirely,  from  that  time  forth  until  the  children 
got  tired  of  the  whistles.  And  if  ever  another  man  gives  a 
whistle  to  a  child  of  mine  and  I  get  my  hands  on  him,  I  will  hang 
him  higher  than  Haman  1  That  is  the  word  with  the  bark  on  it ! 
Shade  of  Nephi  I  You  don't  know  anything  about  married  life. 
I  am  rich,  and  everybody  knows  it.  I  am  benevolent,  and  every- 
body takes  advantage  of  it.  I  have  a  strong  fatherly  instinct,  and 
all  the  foundlings  are  foisted  on  me.  Every  tin>e  a  woman  wants 
to  do  well  by  her  darling,  she  puzzles  her  brain  to  cipher  out  some 
scheme  for  getting  it  into  my  hands.  Why,  sir,  a  woman  came 
here  once  with  a  child  of  a  cuv'ous  lifeless  sort  of  complexion 
(and  so  had  the  woman),  and  swcre  that  the  child  was  mine  and 
she  my  wife — that  I  had  married  her  at  such-and-such  a  time  in 
such-and-such  a  place,  but  she  had  forgotten  her  number,  and  of 
course  I  could  not  remember  her  name.  Well,  sir,  she  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child  looked  like  me,  and  really  it 
did  seem  to  resemble  me — a  common  thing  in  the  Territory — and, 
to  cut  the  story  short,  I  put  it  in  my  nursery,  and  she  left.  And 
by  the  ghost  of  Orson  Hyde,  when  they  came  to  wash  the  paint 
off  that  child  it  was  an  InjuQ  \    Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  know 
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anything  about  married  life.    It  is  a  perfect  dog's  life,  sir — a  per- 
fect dog's  life.    You  can't  economize.    It  isn't  possible.    I  have 
tried  keeping  one  set  of  bridal  attire  for  all  occasions.    But  it  is 
of  no  use.    First  you'll  marry  a  combination  of  calico  and  con- 
sumption that's  as  thin  as  a  rail,  and  next  you'll  get  a  creature 
that's  nothing  more  than  the  dropsy  in  disguise,  and  then  you've 
got  to  eke  out  that  bridal  dress  with  an  old  balloon.    That  is  the 
way  it  goes.    And  think  of  the  wash-bill — (excuse  these  tears) — 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  pieces  a  week  !    No,  sir,  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  economy  in  a  family  like  mine.    Why,  just  the  one 
item  of  cradles— think  of  it !     And  vermifuge !     Soothing  syrup  ! 
Teething  rings !    And  *  papa's  watches'  for  the  babies  to  play 
with !    And  things  to  scratch  the  furniture  with  !    And  lucifer 
matches  for  them  to  eat,  and  pieces  of  glass  to  cut  themselveB 
with  !    The  item  of  glass  alone  would  support  your  family,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  sir.    Let  me  scrimp  and  squeeze  all  I  can,  I  still  can't 
get  ahead  as  fast  as  I  feel  I  ought  to,  with  my  opportunities. 
Bless  you,  sir,  at  a  time  when  I  had  seventy-two  wives  in  this 
house,  I  groaned  under  the  pressure  of  keeping  thousands  of 
dollars  tied  up  in  seventy-two  bedsteads  v^hen  the  money  ought 
to  have  been  out  at  interest ;  and  I  just  sold  out  the  whole  stock, 
sir,  at  a  sacrifice,  and  built  a  bedstead  seven  feet  long  and  ninety- 
six  feet  wide.    But  it  was  a  failure,  sir.    I  could  not  sleep.    It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  seventy-two  women  snored  at  once. 
The  roar  was  deafening.     And  then  the  danger  of  it !    That  was 
what  I  was  looking  at.     They  would  all  draw  in  their  breath  at 
once,  and  you  could  actually  see  the  walls  of  the  house  suck  in — 
and  then  they  would  all  exhale  their  breatii  at  once,  and  you  could 
see  the  walls  swell  out,  and  strain,  and  hear  the  rafters  crack,  and 
the  shingles  grind  together.     My  friend,  take  an  old  man's  advice, 
and  don't  encumber  yourself  with  a  large  family — mind,  I  tell 
you,  don't  do  it.    In  a  small  family,  and  in  a  small  family  only, 
you  will  find  that  comfort  and  that  peace  of  mind  which  are  the 
best  at  last  of  the  blessings  this  world  is  able  to  afford  us,  and  for 
the  lack  of  which  no  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  no  acquisition 
of  fame,  power,  and  greatness  can  ever  compensate  us.    Take  my 
word  for  it,  ten  or  eleven  wives  is  all  you  need — never  go  over  it." 
Some  instinct  or  other  made  me  set  this  Johnson  down  as  being 
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unreliable.  And  yet  he  was  a  very  entertaining  person,  and  I 
doubt  if  some  of  the  information  he  gave  us  could  have  been 
acquired  from  any  other  source.  He  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
those  reticent  Mormons. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


■  ■  1 1 
I  1! 


A  LL  men  have  heard  of  the  Mormon  Bible,  but  few  except  the 
-*-*■  "  elect "  have  seen  it,  or,  at  least,  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
it.  I  brought  away  a  copy  from  Salt  Lake.  The  book  is  a  curi- 
osity to  me,  it  is  such  a  pretentious  affair,  and  yet  so  "  slow,"  so 
sleepy ;  such  an  insipid  mess  of  inspiration.  It  is  chloroform  in 
print.  If  Joseph  Smith  composed  this  book,  the  act  was  a  miracle 
— keeping  awake  while  he  did  it  was,  at  any  rate.  If  he,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  merely  translated  it  from  certain  ancient  and 
mysteriously  engraved  plates  of  copper,  which  he  declares  he  found 
under  a  stone,  in  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  the  work  of  translation 
was  equally  a  miracle,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  book  seems  to  be  merely  a  prosy  detail  of  imaginary  history, 
with  the  Old  Testament  for  a  model;  followed  by  a  tedious 
plagiarism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author  labored  to  give  his 
words  and  phrases  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  sound  and  structure  of 
our  King  Jameses  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  result  is 
a  mongrel — half- modern  glibness,  and  half  ancient  simplicity  and 
gravity.  The  latter  is  awkward  and  constrained;  the  former  natu- 
ral, but  grotesque  by  the  contrast.  Whenever  he  found  his  speech 
growing  too  modern — which  was  about  every  sentence  or  two — he 
ladled  in  a  few  such  Scriptural  phrases  as  "  exceeding  sore,"  "  and 
it  came  to  pass,"  etc.,  and  made  things  satisfactory  again.    "  And 
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it  came  to  pass "  was  his  pet.    If  he  had  left  that  out,  his  Bible 
would  have  been  only  a  pamphlet. 
The  title-page  reads  as  follows : 

The  Book  of  Mormon  :  an  account  written  by  the  Hand  of  Mor- 
mon,  UPON  PLATEf?  TAKEN  FROM  THE  PlATES  OF  NbPHI. 

Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Nephi, 
and  also  of  Lamanites ;  written  to  the  Lamanites,  who  are  a  remnant 
of  the  House  of  Israel ;  and  also  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  written  by  way 
of  commandment,  and  also  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  revelation. 
Written  and  sealed  up,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  that  they  might  not 
be  destroyed  ;  to  come  forth  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God  imto  the  in- 
terpretation thereof  ;  sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto 
the  Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  Grentile ;  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  by  the  gift  of  God.  An  abridgment  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Ether  also ;  which  is  a  record  of  the  people  of  Jared ;  who 
were  scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  language  of  the 
people  when  they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  Heaven. 


"Hid  up"  is  good.  And  so  is  "wherefore" — though  why 
"wherefores"?  Any  other  word  would  have  answered  as  well — 
though  in  truth  it  would  not  have  sounded  so  Scriptural. 

Next  comes 


I  r^*« 


THE    TESTIMONY   OP  THREE  WITNESSES. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindre*^.;,  tongues;  and  people  unto 
whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  we,  iLiough  the  grace  of  God  the 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  seen  the  plates  which  contain 
this  record,  which  is  a  record  of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the 
Lamanites,  their  brethren,  and  alpo  of  the  people  of  Jpred,  who  came 
from  the  tower  of  which  hath  been  spoken ;  and  we  also  know  that  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  for  His  voice  hath 
declared  it  unto  us ;  wherefore  we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  is 
true.  And  we  also  testify  that  we  have  seen  the  engravings  which  are 
upon  the  plates ;  and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare  \i  'th  words  of  soberness,  that 
an  I..' gel  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  bronglit  and  laid  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings  there- 
on ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear  record  that  these  things  are 
true ;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes ;  nevertheless  the  voice  of  the 
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Lord  commanded'usjthat  we  should  bear  record  of  it ;  wherefore,  to  be 
obedient  unto  the  commandments  of  God,  we  bear  testimony  of  these 
things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  faithful  in  Christ,  we  shall  rid 
our  garments  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  be  found  spotless  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  dwell  with  Him  eternally  in  the 
heavens.  And  the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.     Amen. 

Olivkr  Cowdery, 
.  David  Whitmer, 

Martin  Harris. 

Some  people  have  to  have  a  world  of  evidence  before  they  can 
come  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  believing  anything ;  but 
for  me,  when  a  man  tells  me  that  be  has  "  seen  the  engravings 
which  are  upon  the  plates,"  and  not  only  that,  but  an  angel  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  saw  him  see  them,  and  probably  took  his 
receipt  for  it,  I  am  very  far  on  the  road  to  conviction,  no  matter 
whether  I  ever  heard  of  that  man  before  or  not,  and  even  if  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  angel,  or  his  nationality  either. 
Next  is  this : 


and  also  the  testimony  of  eight  WITNESS!!  S, 

Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  unto 
whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  translator  of 
this  work,  has  shown  unto  us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken, 
which  hav€  the  appearance  of  gold  ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the 
said  Smith  has  translated,  we  did  handle  with  our  hands  ;  and  we  also 
saw  the  engravings  thereon,  all  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  anciert 
work,  and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  this  we  bear  record  with 
words  of  soberness,  that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have 
seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the 
plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  untu  the 
world,  to  witness  unto  the  world  that  which  we  have  seen ;  and  we  lie 
not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it. 

Christian  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 

Jacob  Whitmer,  .  Joseph  Smith,  Sr., 

Peter  Whitmer,  Jr.,  Hyritm  Smith, 

John  Whitmer,  Samuel  H.  Smith. 

And  when  I  am  far  on  the  road  to  conviction,  and  eight  men,  be 
they  grammatical  or  otherwise,  come  forward  and  tell  me  that  they 
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have  seen  the  plates  too  ;  and  not  only  seen  those  plates  but  "  heft- 
ed" them,  I  am  convinced.  I  could  not  feel  more  satisfied  and  at 
rest  if  the  entire  Whitmer  family  had  testified. 

The  Mormon  Bible  consists  of  fifteen  "  books" — being  the  books 
of  Jacob,  £nos,  Jarom,  Omni,  Mosiah,  Zaniff,  Almh,  Helaman, 
Ether,  Moroni,  two  "  books"  of  Mormon,  and  three  of  Nephi. 

In  the  first  book  of  Nephi  is  a  plagiarism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  exodus  from  Jerusalem  of  the  "  chil- 
dren of  Lehi ;"  and  It  goes  on  to  tell  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  v'uring  eight  years,  ^.nd  their  supernatural  protection 
by  one  of  their  number,  a  party  by  the  name  of  Nephi.  They 
fin,  .ly  reached  the  land  of  '■  Bountiful,"  and  camped  by  the  sea. 
After  they  had  remained  there  "for  the  space  of  many  days" — 
which  is  more  Scriptural  than  definite — Nephi  was  commanded 
from  on  higJi  to  build  a  ship  wherein  to  "  carry  the  people  across 
the  waters."  He  travestied  Noah's  ark — but  he  obeyed  orders  in 
tlie  matter  of  the  plan.  He  finished  the  ship  in  a  single  day,  whilQ 
his  biethren  stood  by  and  made  fun  of  it — and  of  him,  too — "say- 
ing, our  brother  is  a  fool,  for  he  thinketh  that  he  can  build  a  ship." 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  timbers  to  dry,  but  the  whole  tribe  or 
nation  sailed  next  day.  Then  a  bit  of  genuine  nature  cropped  out, 
and  is  revealed  by  outspoken  Nephi  with  Scriptural  frankness — 
they  all  got  on  a  spree !  They,  "  and  also  their  wives,  began  to 
make  themselves  merry,  insomuch  that  they  began  to  dance,  and  to 
sing,  and  to  speak  with  much  rudeness ;  yea,  they  were  lilted  up 
unto  exceeding  rudeness." 

Nephi  tried  to  stop  these  scandalous  proceedings ;  but  th-  y  tied 
him  neck  and  heels,  and  went  on  with  their  lark.  But  observe  how 
Nephi  the  prophet  circumvented  them  by  the  aid  of  the  invisible 

powers : 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  thoy  had  bound  me,  insomuch  that  I 
could  not  move,  the  compass,  which  had  been  prepared  of  the  Lord,  did 
cease  to  work  ;  wherefore,  they  knew  not  whither  they  should  steer  the 
ship,  inriomuch  that  there  arose  a  great  storm,  yea,  a  great  and  terrible 
tempest,  and  we  were  driven  back  upon  the  waters  for  the  space  of  three 
days ;  and  they  began  to  be  frightened  exceedingly,  lest  they  should  be 
drowned  in  the  soa ;  nevertheless  they  did  not  loose  me.    And  on  the 
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fourth  day,  which  we  had  been  driven  back,  the  tempest  began  to  be 
exceeding  sore. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

Then  they  untied  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  they  had  loosed  me,  behold,  I  took  the  com- 
pass, and  it  did  work  whither  I  desired  it.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
prayed  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  after  I  had  prayed,  the  winds  did  cease,  and 
the  storm  did  cease,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 

Equipped  with  their  compasB,  these  ancients  appear  to  have  had 
the  advantage  of  Noah. 

Their  voyage  W8B  toward  a  "promised  land" — the  only  name 
they  gave  it.     They  reached  it  in  safety. 

Polygamy  is  a  recent  feature  in  the  Mormon  religion,  and  was 
added  by  Brigham  Young  after  Joseph  Smith's  death.  Before  that, 
it  was  regarded  as  an  ^'  abomination."  This  verse  from  the  Mor- 
mon Bible  occurs  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  book  of  Jacob : 

For  behold,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  this  people  begin  to  wax  in  iniquity; 
they  understand  not  the  Scriptures ;  for  they  seek  to  excuse  themselves 
in  committing  whoredoms,  because  of  the  things  which  were  written  con- 
cerning David,  and  Solomon  his  son.  Behold,  David  and  Solomon  truly 
had  many  wives  and  concubines,  which  thing  was  abominable  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord ;  wherefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  led  this 
people  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Jerusalen,  by  the  power  of  mine  arm,  that 
I  might  raise  up  unto  me  a  righteous  branch  from  the  fruit  of  the  loins 
of  Joseph.  Wherefore,  I  the  Lord  God,  will  not  sufiFer  that  this  p?ople 
shall  do  like  unto  them  of  old. 

Hov,  ever,  the  project  failed,— or  at  least  the  modern  Mormoo 
end  of  it — for  Brighau:  "  suffers  "  it.  This  verse  is  from  the  same 
chapter : 

Behold,  the  Lamanites  your  brethren,  whom  ye  hate,  because  of  their 
filthiness  and  the  cursings  which  hath  come  upon  their  skins,  are  more 
righteous  than  you ,  for  they  have  not  forgotten  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  given  unto  our  fathers,  that  they  should  have,  save 

^ere  one  wife ;  and  concubines  they  should  have  none. 
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The  following  verae  (from  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Book  of  Nephi) 
appears  to  contain  information  not  familiar  to  everybody : 

And  now  it  camp  tu  paas  that  when  Jesus  had  ascended  into  heaven, 
the  multitude  did  disperse,  and  every  man  did  take  his  wife  and  his 
childrex'.,  and  d'.d  return  to  his  own  home. 

And  it  came  xo  pass  that  on  the  morrow,  when  the  multitude  was 
gathered  together,  behold,  Nephi  and  his  brother  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dead,  v^hose  name  was  Timothy,  and  also  his  son,  whose  name 
was  Jonas,  and  also  Mathoni,  and  Mathonihah,  his  brother,  and  Kumen, 
and  Kumenonhi,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Shemnon,  and  Jonas,  and  Zedekiah, 
and  Isaiah ;  now  these  were  the  names  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  had 
chosen.  t 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  observe  how  much  more  grandeur 
and  picturesqueness  (as  seen  by  these  Mormon  twelve)  accompa- 
nied one  of  the  tenderest  episodes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  than 
other  eyes  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  I  quote  the  following  from 
the  same  "  book" — Nephi : 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  and  bade  them  arise. 
And  they  arose  from  the  earth,  and  He  said  unto  them,  Blessed  are  ye 
because  of  your  faith.  And  now  behold,  My  joy  is  full.  And  when 
He  had  said  these  words.  He  wept,  and  the  multitude  bear  record  of  it, 
and  He  took  their  little  children,  one  by  one,  and  blessed  them,  and 
prayed  unto  the  Father  for  them.  And  when  He  had  done  this  He 
wept  again,  and  He  spake  unto  the  multitude,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Behold  your  little  ones.  And  as  they  looked  to  behold,  they  cast  their 
eyes  toward  heaven,  and  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  they  saw 
angels  desosnding  out  of  heaven  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  fire  ;  and 
they  carxie  down  and  encircled  those  little  ones  about,  and  they  were 
cnciroied  about  with  fire  ;  and  the  angels  did  minister  unto  them,  and 
the  multitude  did  see  and  hear  and  bear  record ;  and  they  know  that 
their  record  is  true,  for  they  all  of  them  did  see  and  hear,  every  man 
for  himself ;  and  they  were  in  number  about  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  souls  ;  and  they  did  consist  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

And  what  else  would  they  be  likely  to  consist  of  ? 

The  Book  of  Ether  is  an  incomprehensible  medley  of  "  history," 
much  of  it  relating  to  battles  and  sieges  among  peoples  whom  the 
reader  has  possibly  never  heard  of;  and  who  inhabited  a  country 
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which  is  not  set  down  in  the  geography.  here  was  a  King  with 
the  remarkable  name  of  Coriantumr,  and  he  warred  with  Shared, 
and  Lib,  and  Shiz,  and  others,  in  the  *'  plains  of  Heshlon ;"  and 
the  "  valley  of  Gilgal ;"  and  the  "  wilderness  of  Akish ;"  and  the 
"  land  of  Moran  ;''  and  the  "  plains  of  Agosh  ;"  and  "  Ogath,"  and 
"  Raniah,"  and  the  "  land  of  Corihor,"  and  the  "  hill  Comnor,"  by 
"  the  waters  of  Ripliancum,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,"  after  a  deal  of  fighting,  that  Coriantumr,  upon  making  cal- 
culation of  his  losses,  found  that  "  there  had  been  slain  two  mil- 
lions of  mighty  men,  and  also  their  wives  and  their  children"— 
say  5,000,00  or  6,000,000  in  all — "and  he  began  to  sorrow  in  his 
heart."  Unquestionably  it  was  time.  So  he  wrote  to  Shiz,  asking 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  ofl'ering  to  give  up  his  kingdom  to 
save  his  people.  Shiz  declined,  except  upon  condition  that 
Coriantumr  would  come  and  let  him  cut  his  head  off  first — a  thing 
w^hich  Coriantumr  would  not  do.  Then  there  was  more  fighting 
for  a  season ;  then  four  years  were  devoted  to  gathering  the 
forces  for  a  final  8trug<i:l«3— after  which  ensued  a  battle,  which,  I 
take  it,  is  the  most  remarkable  set  forth  in  history — except,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,'whidi  it  resembles  in  some 
respects.    This  is  the  account  of  the  gathering  and  the  battle : 

7.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  gather  together  all  the  people, 
upon  all  the  face  of  the  land,  who  had  not  been  slain,  save  it  was  Ether. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  Ether  did  behold  all  the  doings  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  beheld  that  the  people  who  were  for  Coriantumr,  were  gathered 
together  to  the  army  of  Coriantumr ;  and  the  people  who  were  for  Shiz, 
were  gathered  together  to  the  army  of  Shiz  ;  wherefore  they  were  for 
the  space  of  four  years  gathering  together  the  people,  that  they  might 
get  all  who  were  upon  the  face  of  the  land,  and  that  they  might  receive 
all  the  strength  which  it  was  possible  that  they  could  receive.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  they  were  all  gathered  together,  every  one  to  the 
army  which  he  would,  with  their  wives  and  their  children  ;  both  men, 
women,  and  children  being  armed  with  weapons  of  war,  having  shields, 
and  breast-plates,  and  head-plates,  and  being  clothed  after  the  manner 
of  war,  they  did  march  forth  one  against  another,  to  battle  ;  and  they 
fought  all  that  day,  and  conquered  not.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
it  was  night  they  were  weary,  and  retired  to  their  camps ;  and  after 
they  had  retired  to  their  camps,  th^y  took  up  a  howling  and  a  lamea- 
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tation  for  the  loss  of  the  slain  of  their  people  ;  and  so  great  were  their 
ci-icH,  their  howlings  and  lamentations,  that  it  did  rend  the  air  exceed- 
ingly.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  moiTow  they  did  go  again  to 
l)attle  ;  and  great  and  terrible  was  that  day  ;  nevertheless  they  conquered 
not,  and  when  the  night  came  again,  they  did  rend  the  air  with  their 
cries,  and  their  howlings,  and  their  mournings,  for  the  loss  of  the  slain 
of  tlieir  people. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Coriantumr  wrote  again  an  epistle  unto 
Shiz,  desiring  that  he  would  not  come  again  to  battle,  but  that  he  would 
take  tlie  kingdom,  and  spare  the  lives  of  the  people.  But  behold,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  ceased  striving  with  them,  and  Satan  had  full 
power  over  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  they  wer "  given  up  unto  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  blindness  of  their  minds  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  ;  wherefore  they  went  again  to  battle.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  fought  all  that  day,  and  when  the  night  came 
they  slept  upon  their  swords  ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  fought  even 
until  the  night  came  ;  and  when  the  night  came  they  were  drunken 
with  anger,  even  as  a  man  who  is  drunken  with  wine  ;  and  they  slept 
again  upon  their  swords ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  fought  again  ;  and 
when  the  night  came  they  had  all  fallen  by  the  sword  save  it  were  fifty 
and  two  of  the  people  of  Coriantumr,  and  sixty  and  nine  of  the  people 
of  Shiz.  And  it  c.  '  .e  to  pass  that  they  slept  upon  their  swords  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  they  fought  again,  and  they  contended  in 
their  mights  with  their  swords,  and  with  their  shields,  all  that  day  ; 
and  when  the  night  came  there  were  thirty  and  two  of  the  people  of 
Shiz,  and  twenty  and  seven  of  the  people  of  Coriantumr. 

9.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  ate  and  slept,  and  prepared  for 
death  on  the  moirow.  And  they  were  large  and  mighty  men,  as  to  the 
strength  of  men.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  fought  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  and  they  fainted  with  the  loss  of  blood.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  men  of  Coriantumr  had  received  sufficient 
strength,  that  they  could  walk,  they  were  about  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
but  behold,  Shiz  arose,  and  also  his  men,  and  he  swore  in  his  wrath 
that  he  would  slay  Coriantumr,  or  he  would  perish  by  the  sword ; 
wherefore  he  did  pursue  them,  and  on  the  morrow  he  did  overtake 
them ;  and  they  fought  again  with  the  sword.  And  it  came  tiO  pass 
that  when  they  had  all  fallen  by  the  sword,  save  it  were  Coriantumr 
and  Shiz,  behold  Shiz  had  fainted  with  loss  of  blood.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Coriantumr  had  leaned  upon  his  sword,  that  he  rested  a 
little,  he  smote  off  the  head  of  Shiz.    And  it  came  to  pass  that  after 
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ho  liad  smoto  oflf  tho  head  of  Shiz,  thui  Sl.I .  raised  upon  1  s  Imnds  and 
foil ;  an(i  after  that  he  had  struggled  for  breath,  he  di>  1.  And  it  came 
tf)  [  <8  that  Coriantumr  fell  to  the  earth,  and  became  as  if  he  had  no 
life.  And  the  Lord  {.pake  unto  Ether,  m  d  said  unto  him,  j;o  fortli. 
And  he  went  forth,  and  beheld  that  thj  words  of  the  Lord  had  all  been 
fulfilled ;  and  hu  finished  his  record  ;  and  the  hundredth  part  I  have 
not  written. 

It  seems  a  pity  he  did  not  finish,  for  after  all  his  dreary  form( 
chapters  of  commonplace,  he  stopped  just  as  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  interesting. 

The  Mormon  Bible  is  rather  stupid  and  tiresome  to  read,  but 
there  is  nothing  vicious  in  its  teachings.  Its  code  of  morals  is 
unobjectionable— it  is  smouched"  •  from  the  New  Testament  and 
no  credit  given. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  T  the  end  if  our  two  days'  sojourn,  we  left  Great  Salt  Lake 
JLX.  cjty  iiearty  and  well  fed  and  happy — physically  superb  but 
rot  10  very  much  wiser  as  regards  the  "  Mormon  question,"  than 
WG  were  when  we  arrived,  perhaps.  "We  had  a  deal  more  "  infor- 
mation "  than  we  had  before,  of  course,  but  we  did  not  know 
what  portion  of  it  was  reliable  and  what  was  not — for  it  all  came 
from  acquaintances  of  a  day — strangers,  strictly  speaking.  We 
were  told,  for  instance,  that  the  dreadful  "Mountain  Mtadows 
Massacre  "  was  the  work  of  the  Indians  entirely,  and  that  the 
Gentiles  had  meanly  tried  to  fasten  it  upon  the  Mormons ;  we  were 
told,  likewise,  that  the  Indians  were  to  blame,  partly,  and  partly 
the  Mormons;  and  we  were  told,  likewise,  and  just  as  positively 
that  the  Mormons  were  almost  if  not  wholly  and  completely  respon- 
sible for  that  most  treacherous  and  pitiless  butchery.  "We  got  the 
story  in  all  these  differ  jut  shapes,  but  it  was  not  till  several  years 
afterward  that  Mrs.  V  aite's  book,  "  The  Mormt  n  Prophet,"  came 
out  with  Judge  Cradlcbaugh's  trial  of  the  accused  parties  in  it  and 
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revealed  the  truth  that  tho  latter  version  was  the  correct  one  and 
that  the  Mormons  were  the  assas  ins.  All  our  "information"  had 
three  sides  to  it,  and  so  I  gave  up  the  idea  that  I  could  settle  tho 
"Mormon  question"  in  two  days.  Still  I  have  seen  newspaper 
correspondents  do  it  in  one. 

I  left  Great  Salt  Lake  a  good  deal  confused  as  to  what  state  of 
things  existed  there— and  sometimes  even  questioning  in  my  own 
mind  whether  a  state  of  things  existed  there  at  all  or  not.  Bnt 
presently  I  remembered  with       j^htning  sense  of  relief  that  we  had 

til  ere  which  we  could  be  certain 

oily  lost.    For  instance,  we 

.  I^ioneer  land,  in  absolute  and 

Overland  City.     Salt  Lake  City. 


learned  two  or  three  trivi' 
of;  and  so  the  two  days  > 
had  learned  that  we  were  i. 


N.  York. 


St.  Louis. 


1  cent, 


5  cents.  10  cents. 

RESULT  OF   HIGH  rRKIGHTS. 


25  cents. 


tangible  reality.  The  high  prices  charged  for  trifles  were  eloquent 
of  high  freights  and  bewildering  instances  of  freightage.  In  the 
east,  in  those  days,  the  smallest  moneyed  denomination  was  a 
penny  and  it  repreBente(  I  the  smallest  purchasable  quantity  of  any 
commodity.  West  of  Cincinnati  the  smallest  coin  in  use  was  the 
silver  five-cent  piece  and  no  ^mailer  quantity  of  an  article  could  be 
bought  than  "'five  cents'  worth."  In  Overland  City  the  lowest 
coin  appeared  to  be  the  ten-cent  piece ;  but  in  Salt  Lake  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  money  in  circulation  smaller  than  a  quarter,  or 
any  smaller  quantity  purchasable  of  any  commodity  than  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth.  We  had  always  been  used  to  half  dimes  and 
"  five  cents'  worth  "  as  the  minimum  of  financial  negotiations ;  but 
in  Salt  Lake  if  one  vanted  a  cigar,  it  was  a  quarter;  if  he  wanted 
a  chalk  pipe,  it  was  a  quarter ;  if  he  wanted  a  peach,  or  a  candle, 
or  a  newspaper,  or  a  shave,  or  a  little  Gentile  whiskey  to  rub  on 
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his  corns  to  arrest  indigestion  and  keep  him  from  having  the 
toothache,  twenty-five  cents  was  the  price,  every  time.  When  we 
looked  at  the  shot-bag  of  silver,  now  and  then,  we  seemed  to  be 
wasting  our  substance  in  riotous  living,  but  if  we  referred  to  the 
expense  account  we  could  see  that  we  had  not  been  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  But  people  easily  get  reconciled  to  big  money 
and  big  prices,  and  fond  and  vain  of  both— it  is  a  descent  to  little 
coins  and  cheap  prices  that  is  hardest  to  bear  and  slowest  to  take 
hold  on  one's  toleration.  After  a  month's  acquaintance  with  the 
twenty-five  cent  minimum,  the  average  humpn  being  is  ready  to 
blush  every  time  he  thinks  of  his  despicable  five-cent  days.  How 
sunburnt  with  blushes  I  used  to  get  in  gaudy  Nevada,  every  time 
I  thought  of  my  first  financial  experience  in  Salt  Lake.  It  was  on 
this  wise  (which  is  a  favorite  expression  of  great  authors,  and  a 
very  neat  one,  too,  but  I  never  hear  anybody  say  on  this  wise 
when  they  are  talking).  A  young  half-breed  with  a  complexion 
like  a  yellow-jacket  asked  me  if  I  would  have  my  boots  blacked 
It  was  at  the  Salt  Lake  House  the  morning  after  we  arrived.  I 
said  yes,  and  he  blacked  them.  Then  I  handed  him  a  silver  five-cent 
piece,  with  the  benevolent  air  of  a  person  who  is  conferring  wealth 
nnd  blessedness  upon  poverty  and  suffering.  The  yellow-jacket 
took  it  with  what  I  judged  to  be  suppressed  emotion,  and  laid  it 
reveicntly  down  in  the  middle  of  his  broad  hand.  Then  he  began 
to  contemplate  it,  much  as  a  philosopher  contemplates  a  gnat's 
ear  in  the  ample  field  of  his  microscope.  Several  mountaineers, 
teamsters,  stage-drivers,  etc.,  drew  near  and  dropped  into  the 
tableau  and  fell  to  surveying  the  money  with  that  attractive 
indifierence  to  formality  which  is  noticeable  in  the  hardy  pioneer. 
Presently  the  yellow-jacket  handed  the  half-dime  back  to  me  and 
told  me  I  ought  to  keep  my  money  in  my  pocket-book  instead  of 
in  my  soul,  and  then  I  wouldn't  get  it  cramped  and  shriveled  up 
so  t 

What  a  roar  of  vulgar  laughter  there  was !  I  destroyed  the 
mongrel  reptile  on  the  spot,  but  I  smiled  and  smiled  all  the  time 
I  was  detaching  his  scalp,  for  the  remark  he  made  was  good  for 
an  "  Injun." 

Tes,  we  had  learned  in  Salt  Lake  to  be  charged  great  prices 
without  letting  the  inward  shudder  appear  on  the  sorface — ^for 
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even  already  we  had  overheard  and  noted  the  tenor  of  conversa- 
tions among  drivers,  conductors,  and  hostlers,  and  finally  among 
citizens  of  Salt  Lake,  until  we  were  well  aware  that  these  superior 
beings  despised  ^*  emigrants."  We  permitted  no  tell-tale  shudders 
and  winces  in  our  countenances,  for  we  wanted  to  seem  pioneers, 
or  Mormons,  half-breeds,  teamsters,  stage-drivers,  Mountain  Mea- 
dow assassins->anything  in  the  world  that  the  plains  and  Utah 
respected  and  admired — but  we  were  wretchedly  ashamed  of  being 
"  emigrants,"  and  sorry  enough  that  we  had  white  shirts  and  could 
not  swear  in  the  presence  of  ladies  without  looking  the  other  way. 
And  many  a  time  in  Nevada,  afterwardS}  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
member with  humiliation  that  we  were  "  emigrants,"  and  conse- 
quently a  low  and  inferior  sort  of  creatures.  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  visited  Utah,  Nevada,  or  California,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
and  while  communing  with  himself  upon  the  sorrowful  banish- 
ment of  those  countries  from  what  he  considers  **  the  world,"  has 
had  his  wings  clipped  by  finding  that  he  is  the  one  te  be  pitied, 
and  that  there  are  entire  populations  around  him  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  it  for  him — yea,  who  are  complacently  doing  it  for  him 
already,  wherever  he  steps  his  foot.  Poor  thing,  they  are  making 
fun  of  his  hat ;  and  the  cut  of  his  New  York  coat ;  and  his  con- 
scientiousness about  his  grammar ;  and  his  feeble  profanity ;  and 
his  consumingly  ludicrous  ignorance  of  ores,  shafts,  tunnels,  and 
other  things  which  he  never  saw  before,  and  never  felt  enough 
interest  in  to  read  about.  And  all  the  time  that  he  is  thinking 
what  a  sad  fate  it  is  to  be  exiled  to  that  far  country,  that  lonely 
land,  the  citizens  around  him  are  looking  down*  on  him  with  a 
blighting  compassion  becietuse  he  is  an  "  emigrant "  instead  of  tbat 
proudest  and  blessedest  creature  that  exists  on  all  the  earth,  a 

"  FOKTY-NlNKR." 

The  accustomed  coach  life  began  again,  now,  and  by  midnight 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  never  had  been  out  of  our  snuggery 
among  the  mail  sacks  at  all.  We  had  made  one  alteration,  how- 
ever. We  had  provided  enough  bread,  boiled  ham  and  hard  boiled 
eggs  to  last  double  the  six  hundred  miles  of  staging  we  had  still 
to  do.  _ 

And  it  was  comfort  in  thoes  succeeding  days  to  sit  up  and  con- 
template the  majestic  panorama  of  mountains  and  valleys  spread 
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out  below  us  and  eat  ham  and  hard  boiled  eggs  while  our  spiritual 
natures  reveled  alternately  in  rainbows,  thunderstorms,  and  peer- 
less sunsets.  Nothing  helps  scenery  like  ham  and  eggs.  Ham 
and  eggs,  and  after  these  a  pipe— an  old,  rank,  delicious  pipe — 
ham  and  eggs  and  scenery,  a  *'down  grade,"  a  flying  uoach,  a 
fragrant  pipe  and  a  contented  heart — these  make  happiness.  It  is 
what  all  the  ages  have  struggled  for. 


n 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

AT  eight  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  remnant  and  ruin  of 
what  had  been  the  important  military  station  of  "  Gamp 
Floyd,"  some  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  At 
four  p.  M.  we  had  doubled  our  distance  and  were  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Salt  Lake.  And  now  we  entered  upon  one  of 
that  species  of  deserts  whose  concentrated  hideousness  shames  the 
diffused  and  diluted  horrors  of  Sahara — an  "  alkali  "  desert.  For 
sixty-eight  miles  there  was  but  one  break  in  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  this  was  really  a  break ;  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  watering  depot  in  the  midst  of  the  stretch  of  sixty- 
eight  miles.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  there  was  no  well  or  spring 
at  this  place,  but  the  water  was  hauled  there  by  mr  nd  ox 
teams  from  the^  further  side  of  the  desert.  There  w.  ^  stage 
station  there.  It  was  forty-five  miles  from  the  beginning  of  the 
desert,  and  twenty-three  from  the  end  of  it. 

We  plowed  and  dragged  and  groped  along,  the  whole  live-long 
night,  and  at  the  end  of  this  uncomfortable  twelve  hours  we  fin- 
ished the  forty-five-mile  part  of  the  desrrt  and  got  to  the  stage 
station  where  the  imported  water  was.  The  sun  was  just  rising. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  cross  a  desert  in  the  night  while  we  were 
asleep ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  reflect,  in  the  morning,  that  we  in 
actual  person  had  encountered  an  absolute  desert  and  could 
always  speak  knowingly  of  deserts  in  presence  of  the  ignorant 
thenceforward.    And  it  was  pleasant  also  to  reflect  that  this  was 
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not  an  obscure,  back  country  desert,  but  a  very  celebrated  one,  the 
metropolis  itself,  as  you  may  say.  All  this  was  very  well  and  very 
comfortable  and  satisfactory — but  now  we  were  to  cross  a  desert 
in  daylight  This  was  fine — novel — romantic — dramatically  ad- 
venturous— this,  indeed,  was  worth  living  for,  worth  traveling 
for  I    We  would  write  home  all  about  it. 

This  enthusiasm,  this  stem  thirst  for  adventure,  wilted  under 
the  sultry  August  su  and  did  not  last  above  one  hour.  One  poor 
little  hour — and  then  we  were  ashamed  that  we  had  "  gushed  " 
so,  The  poetry  was  all  in  the  anticipation— there  is  none  in  the 
reality.  Imagine  a  vast,  waveless  ocean  stricken  dead  and  turned 
to  ashes ;  imagine  this  solemn  waste  tufted  with  ash-dusted  sage- 
bushes;  imagine  the  lifeless  silence  and  solitude  that  belong  to 
such  a  place ;  imagine  a  coach,  creeping  like  a  bug  through  the 
midst  of  this  shoreless  level,  and  sending  up  tumbled  volumes  of 
dust  as  if  it  were  a  bug  that  went  by  steam ;  imagine  this  aching 
monotony  of  toiling  and  plowing  kept  up  hour  after  hour,  and  the 
shore  still  as  far  away  as  ever,  apparently ;  imagine  team,  driver, 
coach  and  passengers  so  deeply  coated  with  ashes  that  they  are  all 
one  colorless  color ;  imagine  ash-drifts  roosting  above  moustaches 
and  eyebrows  like  snow  accumulations  on  boughs  and  bushes. 
This  is  the  reality  of  it. 

The  sun  beats  down  with  dead,  blistering,  relentless  malignity ; 
the  perspiration  is  welling  from  every  pore  in  man  and  Least,  but 
scarcely  a  sign  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface — it  is  absorbed  be- 
fore it  gets  there ;  there  is  not  the  faintest'  breath  of  air  stirring ; 
there  is  not  a  merciful  shred  of  cloud  in  all  the  brilliant  firma- 
ment; there  is  not  a  living  creature  visible  in  any  direction 
whither  one  searches  the  blank  level  that  stretches  its  monotonous 
miles  on  every  hand;  there  is  not  a  sound— not  a  sigh — not  a 
whisper — not  a  buzz,  or  a  whir  of  wings,  or  distant  pipe  of  bird — 
not  even  a  sob  from  the  lost  souls  that  doubtless  people  that  dead 
air.  And  so  the  occasional  sneezing  of  the  resting  mules,  and  the 
champing  of  the  bits,  grate  harshly  on  the  grim  stillness,  not  dis- 
sipating the  spell  but  accenting  it  and  making  one  feel  more  lone- 
some and  forsaken  than  before. 

The  mules,  under  violent  swearing,  coaxing  and  whip-cracking, 
would  make  at  stated  intervals  a  *'  spurt,*'  and  drag  the  coach  a 
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hundred  or  may  be  two  hundred  yards,  stirring  up  a  billowy 
cloud  of  dust  that  rolled  back,  enveloping  the  vehicle  to  the  wheel- 
tops  or  higher,  and  making  it  seem  afloat  in  a  fog.  Then  a  rest 
followed,  with  the  usual  sneezing  and  bit-champing.  Then  an- 
other "  spurt"  of  a  hundred  yards  and  another  rest  at  the  end  of 
it.  All  day  long  we  kept  this  up,  without  water  for  the  mules 
and  without  ever  changing  the  team.  At  least  we  kept  it  up  ten 
hours,  which,  I  take  it,  is  a  day,  and  a  pretty  honest  one,  in  an 
alkali  desert.  It  was  from  four  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  And  it  was  so  hot  I  and  so  close  I  and  our  water  can- 
teens went  dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  we  {-'>t  so  thirsty ! 
It  was  so  stupid  and  tiresome  and  dull !  and  the  tedious  hours  did 
lag  and  drag  and  limp  along  with  such  a  cruel  deliberation !  It 
was  so  trying  to  give  one's  watch  a  good  long  undisturbed  spell 
and  then  take  it  out  and  find  that  it  had  been  fooling  away  the 
time  and  not  trying  to  get  ahead  any  I  The  alkali  dust  cut  through 
our  lips,  it  persecuted  our  eyes,  it  ate  through  the  delicate  mem- 
branes and  made  our  noses  bleed  and  kept  them  bleeding — and 
truly  and  seriously  the  romance  all  faded  far  away  and  disappear- 
ed, and  left  the  desert  trip  nothing  but  a  harsh  reality — a  thirsty, 
sweltering,  longing,  hateful  reality  I 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  an  hour  for  ten  hours — that  was  what 
we  accomplished.  It  was  hard  to  bring  the  comprehension  away 
down  to  such  a  snail-pace  as  tV^at,  when  we  had  been  used  to 
making  eight  and  ten  miles  an  hour.  When  we  reached  the  station 
on  the  farther  verge  of  the  desert,  we  were  glad,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  dictionary  was  along,  because  we  never  could  have  found 
language  to  tell  how  glad  we  were,  in  any  sort  of  dictionary  but 
an  unabridged  one  with  pictures  in  it.  But  there  could  not  have 
been  found  in  a  whole  library  of  dictionaries  language  sufficient  to 
tell  how  tired  those  mules  were  after  their  twenty-three  mile  pull. 
To  try  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  thirsty  they  were,  would 
be  to  *'  gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  Hly." 

Somehow,  now  that  it  is  there,  the  quotation  does  not  seem  to 
fit— but  no  matter,  let  it  stay,  anyhow.  I  think  it  is  a  graceful 
and  attractive  thing,  and  therefore  have  tried  time  and  time  again 
to  work  it  in  where  it  would  fit,  but  could  not  succeed.  These 
efforts  have  kept  my  mind  distracted  and  ill  at  ease,  and  made  my 
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narrative  seem  broken  and  disjointed,  in  places.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  best  to  leave  it  in,  as  above,  since 
this  will  afford  at  least  a  temporary  respite  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  trying  to  "  lead  up"  to  this  really  apt  and  beautiful  quotation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  day  out  from  St  Joseph  we 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Rocky  Canyon,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake.    It  was  along  in  this  wild  country 
somewhere,  and  far  from  any  habitation  of  white  men,  except  the 
stage  stations,  that  we  came  across  the  wretchedest  type  of  man- 
kind I  have  ever  seen,  up  to  this  'zriting.    I  refer  to  the  Ooshoot 
Indians.    From  what  we  could  see  and  all  we  could  learn,  they 
are  very  considerably  inferior  to  even  the  despised  Digger  Indians 
of  California;  inferior  to  all  races  of  savages  on  our  continent; 
inferior  to  even  the  Terra  del  Fuegans ;  inferior  to  the  Hottentots, 
and  actually  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  Kytches  of  AMca. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  look  the  bulky  volumes  of  Wood's 
"  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men"  clear  through  in  order  to  find  a  savage 
tribe  degraded  enough  to  take  rank  with  the  Goshoots.    I  find 
but  one  people  fairly  open  to  that  shameful  verdict.    It  is  the 
Bosjesmans  (Bushmen)  of  South  Africa.    Such  of  the  Goshoots 
as  we  saw,  along  the  road  and  hanging  about  the  stations,  were 
small,  lean,  "  scrawny''  creatures ;  in  complexion  a  d^U  black  like 
the  ordinary  American  negro ;  their  faces  and  hands  bearing  dirt 
which  they  had  been  hoarding  and  accumulating  for  months,  years, 
and  even  generations,  according  to  the  age  of  the  proprietor ;  a 
silent,  sneaking,  treacherous  looking  race ;  taking  note  of  every- 
thing, covertly,  like  all  the  other  "  Noble  Red  Men"  that  we  (do 
not)  read  about,  and  betraying  no  sign  in  their  countenances; 
[indolent,  everlastingly  patient  and  tireless,  like  all  other  Indians; 
I  prideless  beggars — for  if  the  beggar  instinct  were  left  out  of  an 
Indian  he  would  not  "  go,"  any  more  than  a  clock  without  a  pen- 
tdulum ;  hungry,  always  hungry,  and  yet  never  refusing  anyttiing 
Ithat  a  hog  would  eat,  though  often  eating  what  a  hog  would 
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decline ;  hunters,  but  having  no  higher  ambition  than  to  kill  and 
eat  jackass  rabbits,  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  and  embezzle  carrion 
from  the  buzzards  and  cayotes ;  savages  who,  when  asked  if  they 
have  the  common  Indian  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit  show  a  something 
which  almost  amounts  to  emotion,  thinking  whiskey  is  referred  to 
a  thin,  scattering  race  of  almost  naked  black  children,  these  Qq. 
shoots  are,  who  produce  nothing  at  all,  and  have  no  villages,  and 
no  gatherings  together  into  strictly  defined  tribal  communities— a 
people  whose  only  shelter  is  a  rag  cast  on  a  bush  to  keep  off  a 
portion  of  the  snow,  and  yet  who  inhabit  one  of  the  most  rocky, 
wintry,  repulsive  wastes  that  our  country  or  any  other  can  exhibit 

The  Bushmen  and  our  Goshoots  are  manifestly  descended  from 
the  self-same  gorilla,  or  kangaroo,  or  Norway  rat,    whichever  I 
animal-Adam  the  Darwinians  trace  them  to. 

One  would  as  soon  expect  the  rabbits  to  fight  as  the  Goshoots,  and  I 
yet  they  used  to  live  off  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the  stations  a  few 
mouths  and  then  come  some  dark  night  when  no  mischief  wag 
expected,  and  bum  down  the  buildings  and  kill  the  men  from 
ambush  as  they  rushed  out.     And  once,  in  the  night,  they  attacked  1 
the  stage-coach  when  a  District  Judge,  of  Nevada  Territory,  wail 
the  only  passenger,  and  with  their  first  volley  of  arrows  (and  t| 
bullet  or  two)  they  riddled  the  stage  curtains,  wounded  a  horse  orl 
two  and  mortally  wounded  the  driver.  The  driver  was  full  of  pluckJ 
and  so  was  his  passenger.    At  the  driver^s  call  Judge  Mott  swung] 
himself  out,  clambered  to  the  box  and  seized  the  reins  of  the  teani,| 
and  away  they  plunged,  through  the  racing  mob  of  skeletons 
under  a  hurtling  storm  of  missiles.    The  stricken  driver  had  sun 
down  on  the  boot  as  soon  as  he  was  wounded,  but  had  held  on 
the  reins  and  said  he  would  manage  to  keep  hold  of  them  unti 
relieved.    And  after  they  were  taken  from  his  relaxing  grasp, 
lay  with  his  head  between  Judge  Mott*s  feet,  and  tranquilly  gm 
directions  about  the  road ;  he  said  he  believed  he  could  live 
the  miscreants  were  outrun  and  lett  behind,  and  that  if  he  manag 
that,  the  main  difiiculty  would  be  at  an  end,  and  then  if  the  Judg 
drove  so  and  so  (giving  directions  about  bad  places  in  the  ro 
and  general  course)  he  would  reach  the  next  station  withoij 
trouble.    The  Judge  distanced  the  enemy  and  at  last  rattled  up  t 
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the  station  and  knew  that  the  night's  perils  were  done ;  but  there 
was  no  comrade-in-arms  for  him  to  rejoice  with,  for  the  soldierly 
driver  was  dead. 

Let  us  forget  that  we  have  been  saying  harsh  things  about  the 
Overland  drivers,  now.  The  disgust  which  the  Goshoots  gave  me, 
a  disciple  of  Cooper  and  a  worshiper  of  the  Red  Man — even  of 
the  scholarly  savages  in  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  who  are  fit- 
tingly associated  with  backwoodsmen  who  divide  each  sentence 
into  two  equal  parts :  one  part  critically  gramatical,  refined  and 
choice  of  language,  and  the  other  part  just  such  an  attempt  to  talk 
like  a  hunter  or  a  mountaineer,  as  a  Broadway  clerk  might  make 
after  eating  an  edition  of  Emerson  Bennet's  works  and  studying 
frontier  life  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  a  couple  of  weeks— I  say  that 
the  nausea  which  the  Goshoots  gave  me,  an  Indian  worshiper,  set 
me  to  examining  authorities,  to  see  if  perchance  I  had  been  over- 
estimating the  Red  Man  while  viewing  him  through  the  mellow 
moonshine  of  romance.  The  revelations  that  came  were  disen- 
chanting. It  was  curious  to  see  how  quickly  the  paint  and  tinsel 
fell  away  from  him  and  left  him  treacherous,  fi[lthy  and  repulsive 
—and  how  quickly  the  evidence  accumulated  that  wherever  one 
finds  an  Indian  tribe  he  has  only  found  Goshoots  more  or  less 
modified  by  ciacumstances  and  surroundings — but  Goshoots,  after 
all.  They  deserve  pity,  poor  creatures ;  and  they  can  have  mine 
—at  this  distance.    Nearer  by,  they  never  get  anybody's. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton Railroad  Company  and  many  of  its  employees  are  Goshoots ; 
but  it  is  an  error.  There  is  only  a  plausible  resemblance,  which, 
while  it  is  apt  enough  to  mislead  the  ignorant,  cannot  deceive 
parties  who  have  contemplated  both  tribes.  But  seriously,  it  was 
not  only  poor  wit,  but  very  wrong  to  start  the  report  referred  to 
above;  for  however  innocent  the  motive  may  have  been,  the 
necessary  effect  was  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  class  who  have  a 
I  hard  enough  time  of  it  in  the  pitiless  deserts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Heaven  knows  1  If  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  give 
those  poor  naked  creatures  our  Christian  sympathy  and  compas- 
Bion,  in  God's  name  let  us  at  least  not  throw  mud  at  them. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

/^N  the  seventeenth  day  we  passed  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
^^  we  had  yet  seen,  and  although  the  day  was  very  warm  the 
night  that  followed  upon  its  heels  was  wintry  cold  and  blankets 
were  next  to  useless. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  we  encountered  the  eastward-bound 
telegraph-constructors  at  Reese  River  station  and  sent  a  message 
to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Nye  at  Carson  City  (distant  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miles). 

On  the  nineteenth  day  we  crossed  the  Great  American  Desert- 
forty  memorable  miles  of  bottomless  sand,  into  which  the  coach 
wheels  sunk  from  six  inches  to  a  foot.    We  worked  our  passage 
most  of  the  way  across.    That  is  to  say,  we  got  out  and  walked. 
It  was  a  dreary  pull  and  a  long  and  thirsty  one,  for  we  had  no 
water.    From  one  extremity  of  this  desert  to  the  other,  the  road 
was  white  with  the  bones  of  oxen  and  horses.    It  would  hardly  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  could  have  walked  the  forty  milei 
and  set  our  feet  on  a  bone  at  every  step  I    The  desert  was  one 
prodigious   graveyard.     And  the  log-chains,  wagon  tyres,  and 
rotting  wrecks  of  vehicles  were  almost  as  thick  as  the  bones.  I 
think  we  saw  log-chains  enough  rusting  there  in  the  desert,  to, 
reach  across  i^ny  State  in  the  Union.    Do  not  these  relics  suggest! 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  fearful  suffering  and  privation  tbtj 
early  emigrants  to  California  endured  ? 

At  the  border  of  the  Desert  lies  Carson  Lake,  or  The  "  Sink  " 
the  Carson,  a  shallow,  melancholy  sheet  of  water  some  eighty  or 
hundred  miles  in  circumference.    Carson  River  empties  intoi 
and  is  lost— sinks  mysteriously  into  the  earth  and  never  appears i 
the  light  of  the  sun  again— for  the  lake  has  no  outlet  whatever. 
There  are  several  rivers  in  Nevada,  and  they  all  have  this  myi 
rious  fate.    They  end  in  various  lakes  or  "  sinks,"  and  that  is  tb] 
last  of  them.    Carson  Lake,  Humboldt  Lake,  Walker  Lake,  Moi 
Lake,  are  all  great  sheets  of  water  without  any  visible  outli 
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Water  is  always  flowing  into  them ;  none  is  erer  seen  to  flow  out 
of  them,  and  yet  they  remain  always  level  full,  neither  receding 
nor  overflowing.  What  they  do  with  their  surplus  is  only  known 
to  the  Creator. 

On  the  western  verge  of  the  Desert  we  halted  a  moment  at 
Bagtown.  It  consisted  of  one  log-house  and  is  not  set  down  on 
the  map. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance.     Just  after  we  left  Jules- 
burg,  on  the  Platte,  I  was  sitting  with  the  driver,  and  he  said  : 

"I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you  would' 
like  to  listen  to  it  Horace  Greeley  wvnt  over  this  road  once. 
When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the  driver.  Hank  Monk, 
that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture  at  Placerville  and  was  very 
anxious  to  go  through  quick.  Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip  and 
started  off  at  an  awful  pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in 
such  a  terrific  way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of  Horace^! 
coat,  and  finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage, 
and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk  and  bugged  him  to  go  easier — 
said  he  wam't  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was  awhile  ago.  But 
Hank  Monk  said,  *  Keep  your  seat,  Horace,  and  Vl\  get  you  there 
on  time* — and  you  bet  you  he  did,  too,  what  was  left  of  him  I" 

A  day  or  two  after  that  we  picked  up  a  Denver  man  at  the  cross 
roads,  and  he  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the  country  and  the 
Qregory  Diggings.  He  seemed  a  very  entertaining  person  and  a 
man  well  posted  in  the  affairs  of  Colorado.  By  and  by  he  re* 
1  marked : 

"I  can  tell  yon  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you  would 
I  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Greeley  went  over  this  road  once. 
When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the  driver,  Hank  Monk, 
that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture  at  Placerville  and  \vn<»  very 
I  anxious  to  go  through  quick.  Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip  and 
Istarted  off  at  an  awful  pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in 
Isnch  a  terrific  way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of  Horace's 
Icoat,  and  finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage, 
[and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk  and  begged  him  to  go  easier — 

id  he  wam't  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was  awhile  ago.    But 
lank  Monk  said,  '  Keep  your  seat,  Horace,  and  I'll  get  you  there 
pn  timej' — and  you  bet  you  he  did,  too,  what  was  left  of  him  !'* 
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At  Fort  Bridger,  some  days  after  thii,  we  took  on  board  a 
cavalry  nergeant,  a  very  proper  and  soldierly  person  indeed. 
From  no  other  man  during  the  whole  journey  did  we  gather  such 
a  store  of  concise  and  well-arranged  military  information.    It  was 
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surprising  to  find  in  the  desolate  wilds  of  our  country  a  man  to 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  useful  to  know  in  his  line 
of  life,  and  yet  of  such  inferior  rank  and  unpretentious  bearing. 
For  as  much  as  three  hours  we  listened  to  him  with  unabated 
interest.  Finally  he  got  upon  the  subject  of  trans-continental 
travel,  and  presently  said : 

"  I  can  tell  you  a  very  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you  would  like 
to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Greeley  went  over  this  road  once.  When 
he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the  driver,  Hank  Monk,  that 
he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture  at  Placerville  and  was  very 
anxious  to  go  through  quick.  Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip  and 
started  off  at  an  awful  pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down 
in  such  a  terrific  way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  o£f  of  Horace's 
coat,  and  finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the 
stage,  and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk  and  begged  him  to  go 
easier— said  he  wam't  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was  awhile 
ago.  But  Hank  Monk  said, '  Keep  your  seat,  Horace,  and  I'll  get 
you  there  on  time  I' — and  you  bet  you  he  did,  too,  what  was  left 
of  him  I" 

When  we  were  eight  hours  out  from  Salt  Lake  City  a  Mormon 
preacher  got  in  with  us  at  a  way  station — a  gentle,  soft-spoken, 
kindly  man,  and  one  whom  any  stranger  would  warm  to  at  first 
sight.  I  can  never  forget  the  pathos  that  was  in  his  voice  as  he 
told,  in  simple  language,  the  story  of  his  people's  wanderings  and 
unpitied  sufferings.  No  pulpit  eloquence  was  ever  so  moving 
and  so  beautiful  as  this  outcast's  picture  of  the  first  Mormon 
pilgrimage  across  the  plains,  struggling  sorrowfully  onward  to  the 
land  of  its  banishment  and  marking  its  desolate  way  with  graves 
and  watering  it  with  tears.  His  words  so  wrought  upon  us  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  us  all  when  the  conversation  drifted  into  a  more 
cheerful  channel  and  the  natural  features  of  the  curious  country 
we  were  in  came  under  treatment.  One  matter  after  another  was 
pleasantly  discussed,  and  at  length  the  stranger  said : 

"  I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you  would 

I  like  to  listen  to  it.    Horace  Greeley  went  over  this  road  once. 

I  When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the  driver.  Hank  Monki 

j  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture  in  Placerville,  and  was 

very  anxious  to  go  through  quick.    Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip 
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and  started  o£F  at  an  awful  pace.    The  coach  bounced  up  and 

down  m  such  a  terrific  way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of 

Horace's  coat,  and  finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of 

the  stage,  and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk  and  begged  him  to 

go  easier — said  he 

Warn't  in  as  much 

of  a  hurry  as  he  was 

awhile  ago.      But 

Hank  Monk  said, 

'Keep  your  seat, 

Horuce,and  I'll  get 

you  there  on  time' 

— and  you  bet  you 

he  did,  too,  what 

was  left  of  him !" 

Ten  miles  out  of 
Bagtown  we  found 
a  poor  wanderer 
who  had  lain  down 
to  die.  He  had 
walked  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  his 
limbs  had  failed 
him  at  last.  Hun- 
ger and  fatigue  had 
conquered  him.  It 
would  have  been 
inhuman  to  leave 
him  there.  We 
paid  his  fare  to  Car- 
son and  lifted  him 
into  the  coach.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  he  showed  any  very  decided  signs  of' 
life ;  but  by  dint  of  chafing  him  and  pouring  brandy  between  his: 
lips  we  finally  brought  him  to  a  languid  consciousness.  Then  we- 
fed  him  a  little,  and  by  and  by  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion and  a  grateful  light  softened  his  eye.  We  made  his  mail-sack 
bed  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  constructed  a  pillow  for  himi 
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with  our  coats.  He  seemed  very  thankful.  Then  he  looked  up 
in  our  faces,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice  that  had  a  tremble  of 
honest  emotion  in  it  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but  you  have  saved  my 
life ;  and  although  I  can  never  be  able  to  repay  you  for  it,  I  feel 
that  I  can  at  least  make  one  hour  of  your  long  journey  lighter.  I 
take  it  you  are  strangers  to  this  great  thoroughfare,  but  I  am 
entirely  familiar  with  it.  In  this  connection  I  can  tell  you  a  most 
laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you  would  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace 
Greeley — " 

I  said,*impreBsively : 

"  Suffering  stranger,  proceed  at  your  peril.  You  see  in  me  the 
melancholy  wreck  of  a  once  stalwart  and  magnificent  manhood. 
What  has  brought  me  to  this  ?  That  thing  which  you  are  about 
to  tell.  Gradually  but  surely,  that  tiresome  old  anecdote  has 
sapped  my  strength,  undermined  my  constitution,  withered  my 
life.  Pity  my  helplessness.  Spare  me  only  just  this  once,  and 
tell  me  about  young  George  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet  for 
a  change." 

We  were  saved.  But  not  so  the  invalid.  In  trying  to  retain 
the  anecdote  in  his  system  he  strained  himself  and  died  in  our 
arms. 

I  am  aware,  now,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  of  the  sturdiest 
citizen  of  all  that  region,  what  I  asked  of  that  mere  shadow  of  a 
man ;  for,  after  seven  years'  residence  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I 
know  that  no  passenger  or  driver  on  ^he  Overland  ever  corked 
that  anecdote  in,  when  a  stranger  was  by,  and  survived.  Within 
a  period  of  six  years  I  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Sierras  between 
Nevada  and  California  thirteen  times  by  stage  and  listened  to  that 
deathless  incident  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  or  eighty-two 
times.  I  have  the  list  somewhere.  Drivers  always  told  it,  con- 
ductors told  it,  landlords  told  it,  chance  passengers  told  it,  the 
very  Chinamen  and  vagrant  Indians  recounted  it.  I  have  had 
the  same  driver  tell  it  to  me  two  or  three  times  in  the  same 
afternoon.  It  has  come  to  me  in  all  the  multitude  of  tongues  that 
Babel  bequeathed  to  earth,  and  flavored  with  whiskey,  brandy, 
beer,  cologne,  sozodont,  tobacco,  garlic,  onions,  grasshoppers — 
everything  that  has  a  fragrance  to  it  throu^  all  the  long  list  of 
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things  that  are  gorged  or  guzzled  by  the  sons  of  men.    I  never 

have  smelt  any  anecdote  as  often  as  I  have  smelt  that  one  ;  never 
have  smelt  any  anecdote  that  smelt  so  variegated .  as  that  one. 

And  you  never  could  learn  to  know  it  by  its  smell,  because  every 
time  you  thought  you  had  learned  the  smell  of  it,  it  would  turn 
up  with  a  different  smell.  Bayard  Taylor  has  written  about  this 
hoary  anecdote,  Richardson  has  published  it;  so  have  Jones, 
Smith,  Johnson,  Ross,  Browne,  and  every  other  correspondence- 
inditing  being  that  ever  set  his  foot  upon  the  great  overland  road 
anywhere  between  Julesburg  and  San  Francisco;  and  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  in  the  Talmud.  I  have  seen  it  in  print  in  nine 
different  foreign  languages ;  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  employed 
in  the  inquisition  in  Rome  ;  and  I  now  learn  with  regret  that  it 
is  going  to  be  set  to  music.  I  do  not  think  that  such  things  are 
right. 

Stage-coaching  on  the  Overland  is  no  more,  and  stage  drivers 
are  a  race  defunct.  I  wonder  if  they  bequeathed  that  bald- 
headed  anecdote  to  their  successors,  the  railroad  brakemen  and 
conductors,  and  if  these  latter  still  persecute  the  helpless  pas- 
senger with  it  until  he  concludes,  as  did  many  a  tourist  of  other 
days,  that  the  real  grandeurs  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  Yo 
Semite  and  the  Big  Trees,  but  Hank  Monk  and  his  adventure  with 
Horace  Greeley.* 

*  And  what  makes  that  worn  anecdote  the  more  aggravating  is,  that  the  adven- 
ture it  celebrates  never  occurred.  If  it  were  a  good  anecdote,  that  seeming  demerit 
would  be  its  chiefest  virtue,  for  creative  power  belongs  to  greatness ;  but  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  a  man  who  would  wantonly  contrive  so  flat  a  one  as  this  ?  If  J  were  to 
suggest  what  ought  to  be  done  to  him,  I  should  be  called  extravagant— but  what  does 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  say  t    Aha. 
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WE  were  approaching  the  end  of  our  long  journey.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  day.  At  noon  we  would  reach 
Carson  City,  the  Capital  of  Nevada  Territory.  We  we're  not  glad, 
but  sorry.  It  had  been  a  fine  pleasure  trip  ;  we  had  fed  fat  on 
wonders  every  day ;  we  were  now  well  accustomed  to  stage  life, 
and  very  fond  of  it ;  so  the  idea  of  coming  to  a  stand-still  and 
settling  down  to  a  humdrum  Existence  in  a  village  was  not  agree- 
able, but  on  the  contrary  depressing. 

Visibly  our  new  home  was  a  desert,  walled  in  by  barren,  snow- 
clad  mountains.  There  was  not  a  tree  in  sight.  There  was  no 
vegetation  but  the  endless  sage-brush  and  greasewood.  All 
nature  was  gray  with  it.  We  were  plowing  through  great  deeps 
of  powdery  alkali  dust  that  rose  in  thick  clouds  and  floated  across 
the  plain  like  smoke  from  a  burning  house.  We  were  coated 
with  it  like  millers  ;  so  were  the  coach,  the  mules,  the  mail-bags, 
the  driver— -we  and  the  sage  brush  and  the  other  scenery  were  all 
one  monotonous  color.  Long  trains  of  freight  wagons  in  the 
distance  enveloped  in  ascending  masses  of  dust  suggested  pictures 
of  prairies  on  fire.  These  teams  and  their  masters  were  the  only 
life  we  saw.  Otherwise  we  moved  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  silence 
and  desolation.  Every  twenty  steps  we  passed  the  skeleton  of 
some  dead  beast  or  burthen,  with  its  dust-coated  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  its  empty  ribs.  Frequently  a  solemn  raven  sat  upon 
the  skull  or  the  hips  and  contemplated  the  passing  coach  with 
meditative  serenity. 

By  and  by  Carson  City  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  nestled  in  the 
edge  of  a  great  plain  and  was  a  sufficient  number  of  miles  away 
to  look  like  an  assemblage  of  mere  white  spots  in  the  shadow  of 
a  grim  range  of  mountains  overlooking  it,  whose  summits  seemed 
lifted  clear  out  of  companionship  and  consciousness  of  earthly 
things. 

We  arrived,  disembarked,  and  the  stage  went  on.  It  was  a 
"  wooden"  town ;  its  population  two  thousand  souls.    The  main 
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street  consisted  of  four  or  five  blocks  of  little  white  frame  stores 
which  were  too  high  to  sit  down  on,  but  not  too  high  for  various 
other  purposes ;  in  fact,  hardly  high  enough.  They  were  packed 
close  together,  side  by  side,  as  if  room  were  scarce  in  that  mighty 
plain.  The  sidewalk  was  of  boards  that  were  more  or  less  loose 
and  inclined  to  rattle  when  walked  upon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  opposite  the  stores,  was  the  "  plaza"  which  is  native  to  all 
towns  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains — a  large,  unfenced  level 
vacancy,  with  a  liberty  pole  in  it,  and  very  useful  as  a  place  for 
public  auctions,  horse  trades,  and  mass  meetings,  and  likewise  for 
teamsters  to  camp  in.  Two  other  sides  of  the  plaza  were  faced 
by  stores,  offices  and  stables.  The  rest  of  Carson  City  was  pretty 
scattering. 

We  were  introduced  to  several  citizens,  at  the  stage-office  and 
on  the  way  up  to  the  Governor's  from  the  hotel — ^among  others, 
to  a  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  on  horseback ;  he  began  to  say  some- 
thing, but  interrupted  himself  with  the  remark : 

"  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  excuse  me  a  minute ;  yonder  is  the 
witness  that  swore  I  helped  to  rob  the  California  coach— a  piece 
of  impertinent  intermeddling,  sir,  for  I  am  not  even  acquainted 
with  the  man." 

« 

Then  he  rode  over  and  began  to  rebuke  the  stranger  with  a 
six-shooter,  and  the  stranger  began  to  explain  with  another. 
When  the  pistols  were  emptied,  the  stranger  resumed  his  work 
(mending  a  whiplash),  and  Mr.  Harris  rode  by  with  a  polite  nod, 
homeward  bound,  with  a  bullet  through  one  of  his  lungs,  and 
several  in  his  hips ;  and  from  them  issued  little  rivulets  of  blood 
that  courned  down  the  horse's  sides  and  made  the  animal  look 
quite  picturesque.  I  never  saw  Harris  shoot  a  man  after  that  but 
it  recalled  to  mind  that  first  day  in  Carson. 

This  was  all  we  saw  that  day,  for  it  was  two  o^clock,  now,  and 
according  to  custom  the  daily  "  Washoe  Zephyr  "  set  in  ;  a  soar- 
ing dust-drift  about  the  size  of  the  United  States  set  up  edgewise 
came  with  it,  and  the  capital  oif  Nevada  Territory  disappeared 
from  view.  Still,  there  were  sights  to  be^een  which  were  not 
wholly  uninteresting  to  new  comers ;  for  the  vast  dust  cloud  was 
thickly  freckled  with  things  strange  to  the  upper  air — things 
living  and  dead,  that  ffitted  hither  and  thither,  going  and  coming, 
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appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  rolling  billows  of  dust — 
hats,  chickens  and  parasols  sailing  in  the  remote  heavens ; 
blankets,  tin  signs,  sage-brush  and  shingles  a  shade  lower ;  door- 
mats and  buffalo  robes  lower  still ;  shovels  and  coal  scuttles  on 
the  next  grade ;  glass  doors,  cats  and  little  children  on  the  next ; 
disrupted  liunber  yards,  light  buggies  and  wheelbarrows  on  the 
next ;  and  down  only  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  ground  was  a 
scurrying  storm  of  emigrating  roofs  and  vacant  lots. 

It  was  something  to  see  that  much.  I  could  have  seen  more, 
if  I  could  have  kept  the  dust  out  of  my  eyes. 

But  seriously  a  Washoe  wind  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  matter. 
It  blows  flimsy  houses  down,  lifts  shingle  roofs  occasionally,  rolls 
up  tin  ones  like  sheet  music,  now  and  th«n  blows  a  stage  coach 
over  and  spills  the  passengers;  and  tradition  says  the  reason 
there  are  so  many  bald  people  there  is,  that  the  wind  blows  the 
hair  oflp  their  heads  while  they  are  looking  skyward  after  their 
hats.  Carson  streets  seldom  look  inactive  on  Summer  afternoons, 
because  there  so  many  citizens  skipping  around  their  escaping 
hats,  like  chamber-maids  trying  to  head  oflTa  spider. 

The  "  Washoe  Zephyr  "  (Washoe  is  a  pet  nickname  for  Nevada) 
is  a  peculiarly  Scriptural  wind,  in  that  no  man  knoweth  ''whence 
it  Cometh."  That  is  to  say,  where  it  originates,  it  comes  right 
over  the  mountains  from  the  West,  but  when  one  crosses  the 
ridge  he  does  not  find  any  of  it  on  the  oUier  side  I  It  probably 
is  manufactured  on  the  mountain-top  for  the  occasion,  and  starts 
from  there.  It  is  a  pretty  regularwind,  in  the  summer  time.  Its 
office  hours  are  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  two  the  next 
morning;  and  anybody  venturing  abroad  during Hhose  twelve 
hours  needs  to  allow  for  the  wind  or  he  will  bring  up  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  leeward  of  the  point  he  is  aiming  at.  And  yet  the 
first  complaint  a  Washoe  visitor  to  San  Francisco  makes  is  that 
the  sea  winds  blow  so,  there !  Thero  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  that. 

We  found  the  state  palace  of  the  Governor  of  Nevada  Territory 
to  consist  of  a  white  frame  one-story  house  with  two  small  rooms 
in  it  and  a  stanchion  supported  shed  in  front— for  grandeur — it 
compelled  the  respect  of  the  citizen  and  inspired  the  Indians 
with  awe.    The  newly  arrived  Chief  and  Associate  Justices'  of  the 
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Territory,  and  other  xnaohinery  of  the  government,  were  domiciled 
with  less  splendor.  They  were  boarding  around  privately,  and 
had  their  offices  in  their  bedrooms. 

The  Secretary  and  I  took  quarters  in  the  **  ranch  "  of  a  worthy 
French  lady  by  the  name  of  Bridget  O'Flannigan,  a  camp  follower 
of  his  Excellency  the  Oovernor. '  She  had  known  him  in  his 
prosperity  as  commander-in  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
New  York,  and  she  would  not  desert  him  in  his  adversity  as 
Governor  of  Nevada.  Our  room  was  on  the  lower  floor,  facing  the 
plaza,  and  when  we  had  got  our  bed,  a  small  table,  two  chairs,  the 
government  fire-proof  safe,  and  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  into 
it,  there  was  still  room  enough  left  for  a  visitor — may  be  two,  but 
not  without  straining  the  walls.  But  the  walls  could  stand  it— - 
at  least  the  partitions  could,  for  they  consisted  simply  of  one 
thickness  of  white  "  cotton  domestic  "  stretched  from  corner  to 
comer  of  the  room.  This  was  the  rule  in  Carson — any  other  kind 
of  partition  was  the  rare  exception.  And  if  you  stood  in  a  dark 
room  and  your  neighbors  in  the  next  had  lights,  the  shadows  on 
your  canvas  told  queer  secrets  sometimes!  Very  often  these 
partitions  were  made  of  old  flour  sacks  basted  together ;  and 
then  the  difiference  between  the  common  herd  and  the  aristocracy 
was,  that  the  common  herd  had  unornamented  sacks,  while  the 
aristocrat  were  overpowering  with  rudimental  frescoe — t.  «.,  red 
and  blue  mill  brands  on  the  flour  sacks.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
better  classes  embellished  their  canvass  by  pasting  pictures  from 
Harper's  Weekly  on  them.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  wealthy  and 
the  cultured  rose  to  spittoons  and  other  evidences  of  a  sumptuous 
and  luxurious  taste.*  We  had  a  carpet  and  a  genuine  queen's- 
ware  washbowl.  Consequently  we  were  hated  without  reserve 
by  the  other  tenants  of  the  O'Flannigan  "ranch."  When  we 
added  a  painted  oilcloth  window  curtain,  we  simply  took  our 
lives  into  our  own  hands.  To  prevent  bloodshed  I  removed  up 
stairs  and  took  up  quarters  with  the  untitled  plebeians  in  one  of 
the  fourteen  white  pine  cot-bedsteads  that  stood  in  two  long  ranks 
in  the  one  sole  room  of  which  the  second  story  consisted. 


*  Washoe  people  take  a  Joke  so  hard  that  I  must  explain  that  the  above  description 
was  only  the  rule;  there  were  many  honorable  ezcsptioni  in'  Carson— plastered 
ceilings  and  houses  that  had  considerable  fomiture  in  them.— M.  T. 
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It  'was  a  jolly  company  the  fourteen.  They  were  principally 
voluntary  camp-followers  of  the  Governor,  who  had  joined  his 
retinue  by  their  own  election  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
and  came  along,  feeling  that  in  the  scuffle  for  little  territorial 
crumbs  and  offices  they  could  not  make  their  condition  more 
precarious  than  it  was,  and  might  reasonably  expect  to  make  it 
better.  They  were  popularly  known  as  the  "Irish  Brigade/* 
though  there  were  only  four  or  five  Irishmen  among  all  the 
Governor's  retainers.  His  good-natured  Excellency  was  much 
annoyed  at  the  gossip  his  henchmen  created — especially  when 
there  arose  a  rumor  that  they  were  paid  assassins  of  his,  brought 
along  to  quietly  reduce  the  democratic  vote  when  desirable  1 

Mrs.  O'Flanigan  was  boarding  and  lodging  them  at  ten  dollars 
a  week  apiece,  and  they  were  cheerfully  giving  their  notes  for  it. 
They  were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  Bridget  presently  found  that 
notes  that  could  not  be  discounted  were  but  a  feeble  constitution 
for  a  Carson  boarding-house.  So  she  began  to  harry  the  Gover- 
nor to  find  employment  for  the  "Brigade."  Her  importunities 
and  theirs  together  drove  him  to  a  gentle  desperation  at  last,  and 
he  finally  summoned  the  Brigade  to  the  presence.   Then,  said  he: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  planned  a  lucrative  and  useful  service  for 
you — ^a  service  which  will  provide  you  with  recreation  amid  noble 
landscapes,    and   a£ford   you   never  ceasing  opportunities  for 
enriching  your  minds  by  observation  and  study.    I  want  you  to 
survey  a  railroad  from  Carson  City  westward  to  a  certain  point  I 
When  the  legislature  meets  I  will  have  the  necessary  bill  passed 
and  the  remuneration  arranged." 
"  What,  a  railroad  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  V' 
"  Well,  then,  survey  it  eastward  to  a  certain  point  I " 
He  converted  them  into  surveyors,  chain-bearers  and  so  oh, 
and  turned  them  loose  in  the  desert.    It  was  "  recreation  "  with 
a  vengeance  I    Recreation  on  foot,  lugging  chains  through  sand 
and  sage-brush,  under  a  sultry  sun  and  among  cattle  bones, 
cayotes  and  tarantulas.    "Romantic  adventure"  could  go  no' 
further.    They  surveyed    very  slowly,  very  deliberately,  very 
carefully.    They  returned  every  night  during  the  first  week, 
dusty,  footsore,  tired,  and  hungry,  but  very  jolly.    They  brought 
in  great  store  of  prodigious  hairy  spiders — tarantulas--^aid  im- 
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prisoned  them  in  covered  tumblers  up  stairs  in  the  "  ranch." 
After  the  first  week,  they  had  to  camp  on  the  field,  for  they  were 
getting  well  eastward.  They  made  a  good  many  enquiries  as  to 
the  location  of  that  indefinite  "  certain  point/'  but  got  no  infor* 
mation.  At  last,  to  a  peculiarly  urgent  enquiry  of  ''How  far 
eastward  ?"  Governor  Nye  telegraphed  back : 

**  To  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  blast  you  t — and  then  bridge  it  and 
go  on  I " 

This  brought  back  the  dusty  toilers,  who  sent  in  a  report  and 
ceased  from  their  labors.  The  Governor  was  always  comfortable 
about  it;  he  said  Mrs.  O'Flannigan  would  hold  him  for  the 
Brigade's  board  anyhow,  and  he  intended  to  get  what  entertain* 
ment  he  could  out  of  the  boys ;  he  said,  with  his  old-time 
pleasant  twinkle,  that  he  meant  to  survey  them  into  Utah  and 
then  telegraph  Brigham  to  hang  them  for  trespass  I 

The  surveyors  brought  back  more  tarantulas  with  them,  and 
so  we  had  quite  a  menagerie  arranged  along  the  shelves  of  the 
room.  Some  of  these  spiders  could  straddle  over  a  common 
saucer  with  their  hairy,  muscular  legs,  and  when  their  feelings 
were  hurt,  or  their  dignity  offended,  they  were  the  wickedest* 
looking  desperadoes  the  anima!  world  can  furnish.  If  their 
glass  prison-houses  were  touched  ever  so  lightly  they  were  up 
and  spoiling  for  a  fight 'in  a  minute.  Starchy  ? — proud  ?  Indeed, 
they  would  take  up  a  straw  and  pick  their  teeth  like  a  member 
of  Congress.  There  was  as  usual  a  furious  "  zephyr"  blowing 
the  first  night  of  the  brigade's  return,  and  about  midnight  the 
roof  of  an  ac^'oining  stable  blew  off,  and  a  comer  of  it  came  crash- 
ing through  the  side  of  our  ranch.  There  was  a  simultaneous 
awakening,  and  a  tumultuous  muster  of  the  brigade  in  the  dark, 
and  a  general  tumbling  and  sprawling  over  each  other  in  the 
narrow  aisle  between  the  bed-rows.  In  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil. Bob  H sprung  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  knocked 

down  a  shelf  with  his  head.    Instantly  he  shouted : 

''  Turn  out,  boys — the  tarantulas  is  loose  !" 

No  warning  ever  sounded  so  dreadfiil.  Nobody  tried,  any 
longer,  to  leave  the  room,  lest  he  might  step  on  a  tarantula. 
Every  man  groped  for  a  trunk  or  a  bed,  and  jumped  on  it.  Then 
followed  the  strangest  silence — a  silence  of  grisly  suspense  it 
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was,  too— waiting,  expectancy,  fear.    It  was  as  dark  As  pitch, 
and  one  had  to  imagine  the  spectacle  of  those  fourteen  scant- 
clad  men  roosting  gingerly  on  trunks  and  beds,  for  not  a  thing 
could  be  seen.    Then  came  occasional  little  interruptions  of  the 
silence,  and  one  could  recognize  a  man  and  tell  his  locality  by 
his  voice,  or  locate  any  other  sound  a  sufiferer  made  by  his  grop- 
ings  or  changes  of  position.    The  occasional  voices  were  not 
given  to  much  speaking — ^you  simply  heard  a  gentle  ejaculation 
of  "  Ow  I"  followed  by  a  solid  thump,  and  you  knew  the  gentle- 
man had  felt  a  hairy  blanket  or  something  touch  his  bare  skin 
and  had  skipped  from  a  bed  to  the  floor.     Another  silence. 
Presently  you  would  hear  a  gasping  voice  say : 
"  Su-su-something's  crawling  up  the  back  of  my  neck !" 
Every  now  and  then  you  could  hear  a  little  subdued  scramble 
and  a  sorrowful  "  0  Lord  1"  and  then  you  knew  that  somebody 
was  getting  away  from  something  he  took  for  a  tarantula,  and 
not  losing  any  time  about  it,  either.    Directly  a  voice  in  the 
corner  rang  out  wild  and  clear : 

« I've  got  him  t  I've  got  him !"  [Pause,  and  probable  change 
of  circumstances.]  "  No,  he's  got  me  1  Oh,  ain't  they  never 
going  to  fetch  a  lantern  I" 

The  lantern  came  at  that  moment,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
O'Flannigan,  whose  anxiety  to  know  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  assaulting  roof  had  not  prevented  her  waiting  a  judicious 
interval,  after  getting  out  of  bed  and  lighting  up,  to  see  if  the 
wind  was  done,  now,  upstairs,  or  had  a  larger  contract. 

The  landscape  presented  when  the  lantern  flashed  into  the 
room  was  picturesque,  and  might  have  been  funny  to  some 
people,  but  was  not  to  us.  Although  we  were  perched  so  strangely 
upon  boxes,  trunks  and  beds,  and  so  strangely  attired,  too,  we 
were  too  earnestly  distressed  and  too  genuinely  miserable  to  see 
any  fun  about  it,  and  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
anywhere  visible.  I  know  I  am  not  capable  of  sufiering  more 
than  I  did  during  those  few  minutes  of  suspense  in  the  dark, 
surrounded  by  those  creeping,  bloody-minded  tarantulas.  I  had 
skipped  from  bed  to  bed  and  from  box  to  box  in  a  cold  agony, 
and  every  time  I  touched  anything  that  was  forzy  I  fancied  I  felt 
the  fangs.    I  had  rather  go  to  war  than  live  that  episode  over 
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again.  Nobody  was  hurt,  The  man  who  thought  a  tarantula 
had  ''  got  him"  was  mistaken — only  a  oraok  in  a  box  had  caught 
his  finger.  Not  one  of  those  escaped  tarantulas  was  ever  seen 
again.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  We  took  candles 
and  hunted  the  place  high  and  low  for  them,  but  with  no  suo> 
cess.  Did  we  go  back  to  bed  then  ?  We  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Money  could  not  have  persuaded  us  to  do  it.  We  sat  up  the 
rest  of  the  night  playing  cribbage  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TF  there  is  any  life  that  is  happier  than  the  life  we  led  in  a 
-^  timber  ranch  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  must  be  a  sort  of  life 
which  I  have  not  read  of  in  books  or  experienced  in  person.  We 
did  not  see  a  human  being  but  ourselves  during  the  time,  or  hear 
any  soimds  but  those  that  were  made  by  the  wind  and  the  waves, 
the  sighing  of  the  pines,  and  now  and  then  the  far-off  thunder  of 
an  avalanche.  The  forest  about  us  was  dense  and  cool,  the  sky 
above  us  was  cloudless  and  brilliant  with  sunshine,  the  broad  lake 
beforu  us  was  glassy  and  clear,  or  rippled  and  breezy,  or  black 
and  storm-tossed,  according  to  Nature's  mood ;  and  its  circling 
border  of  mountain  domes,  clothed  with  forests,  scarred  with 
land-slides,  cloven  by  canons  and  valleys,  and  helmeted  with 
glittering  snow,  fitly  framed  and  finished  the  noble  picture.  The 
view  was  always  fascinating,  bewitching,  entrancing.  The  eye 
was  never  tired  of  gazing,  night  or  day,  in  calm  or  storm ;  it  suf* 
fered  but  one  grief,  and  that  was  that  it  could  not  look  always, 
but  must  close  sometimes  in  sleep. 

We  slept  in  the  sand  close  to  the  water's  edge,  between  two 
protecting  boulders,  which  took  care  of  the  stormy  night  winds 
for  us.    We  never  took  any  paregoric  to  make  us  sleep.    At  the 
first  break  of  dawn  we  were  always  up  and  running  foot-races  to  I 
tone  down  excess  of  physical  vigor  and  exuberance  of  spirits. 
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That  is,  Johnny  was— but  I  held  his  hat.  While  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace  after  breakfast  we  watched  the  sentinel  peaks  put 
on  the  glory  of  the  sun,  and  followed  the  conquering  light  as  it 
swept  down  among  the  shadows,  and  set  the  captive  crags  and 
forests  free.  We  watched  the  tinted  pictures  grow  and  brighten 
upon  the  water  till  every  little  detail  of  forest,  precipice  and 
pinnacle  was  wrought  in  and  finished,  and  the  miracle  of  the 
enchanter  complete.    Then  to  '*  business." 

That  is,  drifting  around  in  the  boat.  We  were  on  the  north 
shore.  There,  the  rocks  on  the  bottom  are  sometimes  gray, 
sometimes  white.  This  gives  the  marvelous  transparency  of  the 
water  a  fuller  advantage  than  it  has  elsewhere  on  the  lake.  We 
usually  pushed  out  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  shore,  and  then 
lay  down  on  the  thwarts,  in  the  sun,  and  let  the  boat  drift  by  the 
hour  whither  it  would.  We  seldom  talked.  It  interrupted  the 
Sabbath  stillness,  and  marred  the  dreams  the  luxurious  rest  and 
indolence  brought.  The  shore  all  along  was  indented  with  deep- 
curved  bays  and  coves,  bordered  by  narrow  sand  beaches ;  and 
where  the  sand  ended,  the  steep  mountain  sides  rose  right  up 
aloft  into  space — rose  up  like  a  vast  wall  a  little  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, and  thickly  wooded  with  tall  pines. 

So  singularly  clear  was  the  water,  that  where  it  was  only  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep  the  bott4>m  was  so  perfectly  distinct  that  the 
boat  seemed  floating  in  the  air  I  Yes,  where  it  was  even  eighty 
feet  deep.  Every  little  pebble  was  distinct,  every  speckled  trout, 
every  hand's-breadth  of  sand.  Often,  as  we  lay  on  our  faces,  a 
granite  boulder,  as  large  as  a  village  church,  would  start  out  of 
the  bottom  apparently,  and  seem  climbing  up  rapidly  to  the  sur- 
face, till  presently  it  threatened  to  touch  our  faces,  and  we  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  seize  an  oar  and  avert  the  danger.  But 
the  boat  would  float  on,  and  the  boulder  descend  again,  and  then 
we  could  see  that  when  we  had  been  exactly  above  it,  it  must  still 
have  been  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  Down  through 
the  transparency  of  these  great  depths,  the  water  was  not  merely 
transparent,  but  dazzlingly,  brilliantly  so.  All  objects  seen 
through  it  had  a  bright,  strong  vividness,  not  only  of  outline,  but 
of  every  minute  detail,  which  they  would  not  have  had  when  seen 
simply  through  the  same  depth  of  atmosphere.    So  empty  .jid 
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airy  did  all  spaces  seem  below  us,  and  bo  string  was  <hf  sense  of 
floating  high  aloft  in  mid^nothingness,  that  we  callf^d  these  boat* 
oxcursions  "  balloon-voyages." 

We  iished  a  good  deal,  but  we  did  not  average  one  flsh  a  week. 
We  could  see  trout  by  the  thousand  winging  about  in  the  empti- 
ness under  us,  or  sleeping  in  shoals  on  the  bottom,  but  they  would 
not  bite— they  could  see  the  line  too  plainly,  perhaps.  We 
frequently  sele'  l<A  the  trout  we  wanted,  and  rested  the  bait 
patiently  a*^u  ;•'  .  '4i>  ttly  on  the  end  of  his  nose  at  a  depth  of 
eighty  f()et,  but  ho  would  only  shake  it  off  with  an  annoyed  manner, 
and  nliift  hio  pc^  Ition. 

W  ) !  .thed  occasionally,  but  the  water  was  rather  chilly,  for  all 
it  looked  so  f>unny.  Sometimes  we  rowed  out  to  the  "  blue 
water,"  a  mile  or  two  from  shore.  It  was  as  dead  blue  as  indigo 
there,  because  of  the  immense  depth.  By  official  measurement 
the  lake  in  its  centre  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feot  deep  I 

Sometimes,  on  lazy  afternoons,  we  lolled  on  the  sand  in  camp, 
and  smoked  pipea  and  read  some  old  well  worn  novels.  At  night, 
by  the  camp-fire,  we  played  euchre  and  seven-up  to  strengthen 
the  mind — and  played  them  with  cards  so  greasy  and  defaced 
that  only  a  whole  summer's  acquaintance  with  them  could  enable 
the  student  to  tell  the  ace  of  clubs  from  the  jack  of  diamonds. 

We  never  slept  in  our  "  house."  It  never  recurred  to  us,  for 
one  thing ;  and  besides,  it  was  built  to  hold  the  ground,  and  that 
was  enough.    We  did  not  wish  to  strain  it. 

By  and  by  our  provisions  began  to  run  short,  and  we  went  back 
to  the  old  camp  and  laid  in  a  new  supply.  We  were  gone  all  day, 
and  reached  home  again  about  nightfall,  pretty  tired  and  hungry. 
Whii<^  -Johnny  was  carrying  the  main  bulk  of  the  provisions  up  to 
our  -  iiouse"  for  future  use,  I  took  the  loaf  of  bread,  some  slices 
of  bacon,  and  the  cofiee-pot  ashore,  set  them  down  by  a  tree,  lit 
a  tire,  and  went  back  to  the  boat  to  get  the  frying  pan.  While  I 
was  at  this,  I  heard  a  shout  from  Johnny,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
that  my  fire  was  galloping  all  over  the  premises  I 

Johnny  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.  He  had  to  run  through  the 
flames  to  get  to  the  lake  shore,  and  then  we  stood  helpless  and 
watched  the  devastation, 
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The  ground  was  deeply  carpeted  with  dry  pine-needles,  and  the 
fire  touched  them  off  as  if  they  were  gunpowder.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  with  what  fierce  speed  the  tall  sheet  of  flame  traveled ! 
My  coffee-pot  was  gone,  and  everything  with  it.  In  a  minute  and 
a  half  the  fire  seized  upon  a  dense  growth  of  dry  manzanita  chap- 
paral  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  then  the  roaring  and  popping 
and  crackling  w.  something  terrific.  We  were  driven  to  the 
h^at  by  the  intense  heat,  and  there  we  remained,  spellbound. 

Within  half  an  hour  all  before  us  was  a  tossing,  blinding  tempest 
of  flame  I  It  went  surging  up  adjacent  ridges — surmounted  them 
and  disappeared  in  the  canons  beyond — burst  into  view  upon 
higher  and  farther  ridges,  presently — shed  a  grander  illumination 
abroad,  and  dove  again — flamed  out  again,  directly  higher,  and 
still  higher  up  the  mountain-side — threw  out  skirmishing  parties 
of  fire  here  and  there,  and  sent  them  trailing  their  crimson  spirals 
away  among  remote  ramparts  and  ribs  and  gorges,  till  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  the  lofty  mountain-fronts  were  webbed  as  it 
were  with  a  tangled  net-work  of  red  lava  streams.  Away  across 
the  water  the  crags  and  domes  were  lit  with  a  ruddy  glare,  and 
the  firmament  above  was  a  reflected  hell  I 

Every  feature  of  the  spectacle  was  repeated  in  the  glowing 
mirror  of  the  lake  I  Both  pictures  were  sublime,  both  were  beau- 
tiful ;  but  that  in  the  lake  had  a  bewildering  richness  about  it 
that  enchanted  the  eye  and  held  it  with  the  stronger  fascination. 

We  sat  absorbed  and  motionless  through  four  long  hours.  We 
never  thought  of  supper,  and  never  felt  fatigue.  But  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  conflagration  had  traveled  beyond  our  range  of  vision, 
and  then  darkness  stole  down  upon  the  landscape  again, 

Hunger  asserted  itself  now,  but  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  The  j 
previsions  were  all  cooked,  no  doubt,  but  we  did  not  go  to  see. 
We  were  homeless  wanderers  again,  without  any  property.  Our  I 
fence  was  gone,  our  house  burned  down ;  no  insurance.  Our  I 
pine  forest  was  well  scorched,  the  dead  trees  all  burned  up,  and 
our  broad  acres  of  manzanita  swept  away.  Our  blankets  were  on  I 
our  usual  sand-bed,  however,  and  so  we  lay  down  and  went  toj 
sleep.  The  next  morning  we  started  back  to  the  old  camp,  but! 
while  out  a  long  way  from  shore,  so  great  a  storm  came  up  tbati 
we  dared  not  try  to  land.    So  I  b»led  out  the  seas  we  shippedtj 
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and  Johnny  pulled  heavily  through  the  billows  till  we  had  reached 
a  point  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  camp.  The  storm  was 
increasing,  and  it  became  evident  that  it  was  better  to  take  the 
hazard  of  beaching  the  boat  than  go  down  in  a  hundred  fathoms 
of  water ;  so  we  ran  in,  with  tall  white-caps  following,  and  I  sat 
down  in  the  stern-sheet  and  pointed  her  head-on  to  the  shore. 
The  instant  the  bow  struck,  a  wave  came  over  the  stem  that 
washed  crew  and  cargo  ashore,  and  saved  a  deal  of  trouble.  We 
shivered  in  the  lee  of  a  boulder  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  froze 
all  the  night  through.  In  the  morning  the  tempest  had  gone 
down,  and  we  paddled  down  to  the  camp  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay.  We  were  so  starved  that  we  ate  up  the  rest  of  the 
Brigade's  provisions,  and  then  set  out  to  Carson  to  tell  them 
about  it  and  ask  their  forgiveness.  It  was  accorded,  upon  pay- 
ment of  damages. 

We  made  many  trips  to  the  lake  after  that,  and  had  many  a 
hair-breadth  escape  and  blood-curdling  adventure  which  will 
never  be  recorded  in  any  history. 
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y  RESOLVED  to  have  a  horse  to  ride.  I  had  never  seen  such 
-^  wild,  free,  magnificent  horsemanship  outside  of  a  circus  as 
these  picturesquely-clad  Mexicans,  Californians  and  Mexicanized 
Americans  displayed  in  Carson  streets  every  day.  How  they 
rode  I  Leaning  just  gently  forward  out  of  the  perpendicular 
easy  and  nonchalant,  with  broad  slouch-bat  brim  blown  square 
up  in  front,  and  long  riata  swinging  above  the  head,  they  swept 
through  the  town  like  the  wind  I  The  next  minute  they  were 
only  a  sailing  puff  of  dust  on  the  far  desert.  If  they  trotted,  they 
sat  up  gallantly  and  gracefully,  and  seemed  part  of  the  horse ; 
did  not  go  jiggering  up  and  down  after  the  silly  Miss-Nancy 
fashion  of  the  riding  schools.  I  had  quickly  learned  to  tell  a 
horse  from  a  cow,  and  was  full  of  anxiety  to  learn  more.  I  was 
resolved  to  buy  a  horse. 

While  the  thought  was  rankling  in  my  mind,  the  auctioneer 
came  skurrying  through  the  plaza  on  a  black  beast  that  had  as 
many  humps  and  corners  on  him  as  a  dromedary,  and  was  neces- 
sarily uncomely;  but  he  was  "going,  going  at  twenty-two  1— 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle  at  twenty-two  dollars,  gentlemen  I "  and 
I  could  hardly  resist. 

A  man  whom  I  did  not  know  (he  turned  out  to  be  the  auction- 
eer's brother)  noticed  the  wistful  look  in  my  eye,  and  observed 
that  that  was  a  very  remarkable  horse  to  be  going  at  such  a 
price  ;  and  added  that  the  sadddle  alone  was  worth  the  money. 
It  was  a  Spanish  saddle,  with  ponderous  tapidaros,  and  furnished 
with  the  ungainly  sole-leather  covering  with  the  unspellable 
name.  I  said  I  had  half  a  notion  to  bid.  Then  this  keen-eyed 
perfion  appeared  to  me  to  be  "  taking  my  measure ; "  but  I  dis- 
missed the  suspicion  when  he  spoke,  for  his  manner  was  full  of 
guileless  candor  and  truthfulness.    Said  he : 

"  I  know  that  horse — know  him  well.  You  are  a  stranger,  I 
take  it,  and  so  you  might  think  he  was  an  American  horse,  maybe, 
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but  I  assure  you  he  is  not.  He  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but — 
excuse  my  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  other  people  being  near — he 
is,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  a  Genuine  Mexican  Plug !  " 

I  did  not  know  what  a  Genuine  Mexican  Plug  was,  but  there 
was  something  about  this  man's  way  of  saying  it,  that  made  me 
swear  inwardly  that  I  would  own  a  Genuine  Mexican  Plug,  or 
die. 

"  Has  he  any  other— er  advantages  ?  "  I  inquired,  suppressing 
what  eagerness  I  could. 

He  hooked  his  forefinger  in  the  pocket  of  my  army-shirt,  led 
me  to  one  side,  and  breathed  in  my  ear  impressively  these  words: 

"  He  can  out-buck  anything  in  America ! " 

"  Going,  going,  going — at  twent-ty-fonr  dollars  and  a  half,  gen — " 

"  Twenty-seven  1"  I  shouted,  in  a  frenzy. 

"  And  sold  I"  said  the  auctioneer,  and  passed  over  the  Genuine 
Mexican  Plug  to  me. 

I  could  scarcely  contain  myexhultation.  I  paid  the  money,  and 
put  the  animal  in  a  neighboring  livery  stable  to  dine  and  rc(it 
himself. 

In  the  afternoon  I  brought  the  creature  into  the  plaza,  and 
certain  citizens  held  him  by  the  head,  and  others  by  Hhe  tail, 
while  I  mounted  him.  As  soon  as  they  let  go  he  placed  all  his 
feet  in  a  bunch  together,  lowered  his  back,  and  then  suddenly 
arched  it  upward,  and  shot  me  straight  into  the  air  a  matter  of 
three  or  four  feet !  I  came  as  straight  down  again,  lit  in  the 
saddle,  went  instantly  up  again,  came  down  almost  on  the  high 
pommel,  shot  up  again,  and  came  down  on  the  horse's  neck — all 
in  the  space  of  three  or  four  seconds.  Then  he  rose  and  stood 
almost  straight  up  on  his  hind  feet,  and  I,  clasping  his  lean  neck 
desperately,  slid  back  into  the  saddle,  and  held  oh.  He  came 
down,  and  immediately  hoisted  his  heels  into  the  air,  delivering 
a  vicious  kick  at  the  sky,  and  stood  on  his  forefeet.  And  then 
down  he  came  once  more,  and  began  the  original  exercise  of 
shooting  me  straight  up  again.  The  third  time  I  went  up  I  heard 
a  stranger  say : 

"  Oh,  donH  he  buck,  though  I" 

While  I  was  up,  somebody  struck  the  horse  a  sounding  thwack 
with  a  leathern  strap,  and  when  I  arrived  again  the  Genuine 
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Mexican  Plug  was  not  there.  A  Califomian  youth  chased  him 
up  and  caught  him,  and  asked  if  he  might  have  a  ride.  I  granted 
him  that  luxury.  He  mounted  the  Genuine,  got  lifted  into  the 
air  once,  but  sent  his  spurs  home  as  he  descended,  and  the 
horse  darted  away  like  a  telegram.  He  soared  over  three  fences 
like  a  bird,  and  disappeared  down  the  road  toward  the  Washoe 
Valley. 

I  sat  down  on  a  stone,  with  a  sigh,  and  by  a  natural  impulse 
one  of  my  hands  sought  my  forehead,  and  the  other  the  base  of 
my  stomach.  I  believe  I  never  appreciated,  till  then,  the  poverty 
of  the  human  machinery — for  I  still  needed  a  hand  or  two  to 
place  elsewhere.  Fen  cannot  describe  how  I  was  jolted  up. 
Imagination  cannot  conceive  how  disjointed  I  was — how  inter- 
nally, externally  and  universally  I  was  unsettled,  mixed  up  and 
ruptured.    There  was  a  sympathetic  crowd  around  me,  though. 

One  elderly-looking  comforter  said : 

"Stranger,  you've  been  taken  in.  Everybody  in  this  camp 
knows  that  horse.  Any  child,  any  Injun,  could  have  told  you 
that  he'd  buck ;  he  is  the  very  worst  devil  to  buck  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  You  hear  me.  I'm  Curry.  Old  Curry.  Old 
Abe  Curry.  And  moreover,  he  is  a  simon-pure,  out-and-out, 
genuine  d— d  Mexican  plug,  and  an  uncommon  mean  one  at 
that,  too.  Why,  your  turnip,  if  you  had  laid  low  and  kept  dark 
there's  chances  to  buy  an  American  horse  for  mighty  little  more 
than  you  paid  for  that  bloody  old  foreign  relic." 

I  gave  no  sign ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  auctioneer's 
brother's  funeral  took  place  while  I  was  in  the  Territory  I  would 
postpone  all  other  recreations  and  attend  it. 

After  a  gallop  of  sixteen  miles  the  Califomian  youth  and  the 
Genuine  Mexican  Plug  came  tearing  into  town  agair  j  shedding 
foam-flakes  like  the  spume-spray  that  drives  before  a  typhoon, 
and,  with  one  final  skip  over  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  Chinaman, 
cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  "  ranch." 

Such  panting  and  blowing !  Such  spreading  and  contracting 
of  the  red  equine  nostrils,  and  glaring  of  the  wild  equine  eye  I 
But  was  the  imperial  beast  subjugated?  Indeed  he  was  not. 
His  lordship  the  Speaker  of  the  House  thought  he  was,  and 
mounted  him  to  go  down  to  the  Capital ;  but  the  first  dash  the 
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creature  made  was  over  a  pile  of  telegraph  poles  half  as  high  as 
a  churoh;  and  his  time  to  the  Capitol — one  mile  and  three 
quarters — remains  unbeaten  to  this  day.  But  then  he  took  an 
advantage — he  left  out  the  mile,  and  only  did  the  three-quarters. 
That  is  to  say,  he  made  a  straight  cut  acrpss  lots,  preferring 
fences  and  ditches  to  a  crool^ed  road ;  and  when  the  Speaker 
got  to  the  Capitol  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  air  so  much  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  made  the  trip  on  a  comet. 

In  the  evening  the  Speaker  came  home  afoot  for  exercise,  and 
got  the  Genuine  towed  back  behind  a  quartz  wagon.  The  next 
day  I  loaned  the  animal  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  go  down 
to  the  Dana  silver  mine,  six  miles,  and  he  walked  back  for  exer- 
cise, and  got  the  horse  towed.  Everybody  I  loaned  him  to  always 
walked  back ;  they  never  could  get  enough  exercise  any  other 
way.  Still,  I  continued  to  loan  him  to  anybody  who  was  willing 
to  borrow  him,  my  idea  being  to  get  him  crippled,  and  throw 
him  on  the  borrower's  hands,  or  killed,  and  make  the  borrower 
pay  for  him.  But  somehow  nothing  ever  happened  to  him.  He 
took  chances  that  no  other  horse  ever  took  and  survived,  but  he 
always  came  out  safe.  It  was  his  daily  habit  to  try  experiments 
that  had  always  before  been  considered  impossible,  but  he  always 
got  through.  Sometimes  he  miscalculated  a  little,  and  did  not 
get  his  rider  through  intact,  but  he  always  got  through  himself. 
Of  course  I  had  tried  to  sell  him ;  but  that  was  a  stretch  of  sim- 
plicity which  met  with  little  sympathy.  The  auctioneer  stormed 
up  and  down  the  streets  on  him  for  four  days,  dispersing  the 
populace,  interrupting  business,  and  destroying  children,  and 
never  got  a  bid — at  least  never  any  but  the  eighteen-doUar  one 
he  hired  a  notoriously  substanceless  bummer  to  make.  The 
people  smiled  pleasantly,  and  restrained  their  desire  to  buy,  if 
they  had  any.  Then  the  auctioneer  brought  in  his  bill,  and  I 
withdrew  the  horse  from  the  market.  We  tried  to  trade  him  off 
at  private  vendue  next,  ofifering  him  at  a  sacrifice  for  second- 
hand tombstones,  old  iron,  temperance  tracts — any  kind  of  pro- 
perty— but  holders  were  stiff,  and  we  retired  from  the  market 
again.  I  never  tried  to  ride  the  horse  any  more.  Walking  was 
good  enough  exercise  for  a  man  like  me,  that  had  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  except  ruptures,  internal  injuries,  and  such 
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things.  Finally  I  tried  to  give  him  away.  But  it  was  a  failure. 
Parties  said  earthquakes  were  handy  enough  on  the  Facifio  coast 
— they  did  not  wish  to  own  one.  As  a  last  resort  I  offered  him 
to  the  Governor  for  the  use  of  the  "  Brigade.'*  His  face  lit  up 
eagerly  at  first,  but  toned  down  again,  and  he  said  the  thing 
would  be  too  palpable. 

Just  then  the  livery  stable  man  brought  in  his  bill  for  six 
weeks'  keeping — stall-room  for  the  horse,  fifteen  dollars  ;  hay  for 
the  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  I  The  Genuine  Mexican  Plug 
had  eaten  a  ton  of  the  article,  and  the  man  said  he  would  have 
eaten  a  hundred  if  he  bad  let  him. 

I  will  remark  here^  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  regular  price  of 
hay  during  that  year  and  a  part  of  the  next  was  really  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  ton.  During  a  part  of  the  previous  year 
it  had  sold  at  five  hundred  a  ton,  in  gold,  and  during  the  winter 
before  that  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  the  ai  tide  that  in  several 
instances  small  quantities  had  brought  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
ton  in  coin  I  The  consequence  might  be  guessed  without  my 
telling  it :  people  turned  their  stock  loose  to  starve,  and  before 
the  spring  arrived  Carson  and  Eagle  valleys  were  almost  literally 
carpeted  with  their  carcases  1  Any  old  settler  there  will  verify 
these  statements. 

I  managed  to  pay  the  livery  bill,  and  that  same  day  I  gave  the 
Genuine  Mexican  Plug  to  a  passing  Arkansas  emigrant  whom 
fortune  delivered  into  my  hand.  If  this  ever  meets  his  eye,  he 
will  doubtless  remember  the  donation. 

Now  whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  ride  a  real  Merican  plug 
will  recognize  the  animal  depicted  in  this  chapter,  and  hardly 
consider  him  exaggerated — but  the  uninitiated  will  feel  justified 
in  regarding  his  portrait  as  a  fancy  sketch,  perhaps. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

OEIGINALLY,  Nevada  was  a  part  of  Utah  and  was  called 
Carson  county;   and  a  pretty  large  county  it  was,  too. 
Certain  of  its  valleys  produced  no  end  of  hay.  and  this  attracted 
small  colonies  of  Mormon  stock-raisers  and  farmers  to  them.    A 
few  orthodox  Americans  straggled  in  from  California,  but  no  love 
was  lost  between  the  two  classes  of  colonists.    There  was  little 
or  no  friendly  intercourse ;    ea.ch  party  staid  to  itself.    The 
Mormons  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Mor- 
mon government  of  the  Territory.    Therefore  they  could  afiford 
to  be  distant,  and  even  peremptory  toward  their  neighbors. 
One  of  the  traditions  of  Carson  Valley  illustrates  the  condition 
of  things  that  prevailed  at  the  time  I  speak  of.    The  hired  girl 
of  one  of  the  American  families  was  Irish,  and  a  Catholic  ;  yet 
it  was  noted  with  surprise  that  she  was  the  only  person  outside 
of  the  Mormon  ring  who  could  get  favors  from  the  Mormons. 
She  asked  kindnesses  of  them  often,  and  always  got  them.    It 
was  a  mystery  to  everybody.    But  one  day  as  she  was  passing 
out  at  the  door,  a  large  bowie  knife  dropped  from  under  her 
apron,  and  when  her  mistress  asked  for  an  explanation  she  ob- 
served that  she  was  going  out  to  **  borry  a  wash-tub  from  the 
Mormons  I " 

In  1858  silver  lodes  were  discovered  in  "  Carson  County,"  and 
then  the  aspectof  things  changed.  Californians  began  to  flock  in, 
and  the  American  element  was  soon  in  the  majority.  Allegiance  to 
Brigham  Young  and  Utah  was  renounced,  and  a  temporary  terri- 
torial government  for  "  Washoe  "  was  instituted  by  the  citizenii. 
Governor  Roop  was  the  first  and  only  chief  magistrate  of  it.  In 
due  course  of  time  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  organize  "  Nevada 
Territory,"  and  President  Lincoln  sent  out  Governor  Nye  to 
supplant  Roop. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  the  Territory  was  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand,  and  rapidly  increasing.    Silver  mines  were 
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being  vigorously  developed,  and  silver  mills  erected.  Business 
of  all  kinds  was  active  and  prosperous,  and  growing  more  so  day 
by  day. 

The  people  were  glad  to  have  a  legitimately  constituted  gov- 
ernment, but  did  not  particularly  enjoy  having  strangers  from 
distant  States  put  in  authority  over  them — a  sentiment  that  was 
natural  enough.  They  thought  the  officials  should  have  been 
chosen  from  among  themselves — from  among  prominent  citizens 
who  had  earned  a  right  to  such  promotion,  and  who  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  populace,  and  likewise  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  Territory.  They  were  right  in  viewing  the 
matter  thus,  without  doubt.  The  new  officers  were  "emigrants," 
and  that  was  no  title  to  anybody's  affection  or  admiration  either. 

The  new  government  was  received  with  considerable  coolness. 
It  was  not  only  a  foreign  intruder,  but  a  poor  one.  It  was  not 
even  worth  plucking — except  by  the  smallest  of  small  fry  office- 
seekers  and  such.  Everybody  knew  that  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated only  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  greenbacks  for  its 
support— about  money  enough  to  run  a  quartz  mill  a  month. 
And  everybody  knew,  also,  that  the  first  year's  money  was  still 
in  Washington,  and  that  the  getting  hold  of  it  would  be  a  tedious 
and  difficult  process.  Carson  City  was  too  wary  and  too  wise  to 
open  up  a  credit  account  with  the  imported  bantling  with  any- 
thing like  indecent  haste. 

There  is  something  solemnly  funny  about  the  struggles  of  a 
new-born  Territorial  government  to  get  a  start  in  this  world.  Ours 
had  a  trying  time  of  it.    The  Organic  Act  and  the  "  instructions " 
from  the  State  Department  commanded  that  a  legislature  should 
be  elected  at  such-and-such  a  time,  and  its  sittings  inaugurated  i 
at  such-and-such  a  date.    It  was  easy  to  get  legislators,  even  at 
three  dollars  a  day,  although  board  was  four  dollars  and  fifty  | 
cents,  for  distinction  has  its  charm  in  Nevada  as  well  as  else* 
where,  and  there  were  plenty  of  patriotic  souls  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  toget  alegifilative  hall  for  them  to  meet  in  was  another! 
matter  altogether.    Carson  blandly  declined  to  give  a  room  rent-j 
free,  or  let  one  to  the  government  on  credit. 

But  when  Curryheard  of  the  difficulty,  he  came  forward,  solij 
tary  and  alone,  and  shouldered  the  Ship  of  State  over  the  bar] 
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and  got  her  afloat  again.  I  refer  to  "  Cnrrj—Old  Curry—Old  Abe 
Curryc"  But  for  him  the  legislature  would  have  been  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  desert.  He  offered  his  large  stone  building  just  outside 
the  capital  limits,  rent-free,  and  it  was  gladly  accepted.  Then 
he  built  a  horse-railroad  from  town  to  the  capitol,  and  carried 
the  legislators  gratis.  He  also  furnished  pine  benches  and  chairs 
for  the  legislature,  and  covered  the  floors  with  clean  saw-dust  by 
way  of  carpet  and  spittoon  combined.  But  for  Gurry  the  govern* 
ment  would  have  died  in  its  tender  infancy.  A  canvas  partition 
to  separate  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
put  up  by  the  Secretary,  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  and  forty  cents 
but  the  United  States  declined  to  pay  for  it.  Upon  being 
reminded  that  the  "instructions"  permitted  the  payment  of  a 
liberal  rent  for  a  legislative  hall,  and  that  that  money  was  saved 
to  the  country  by  Mr.  Curry's  generosity,  the  United  States  said 
that  did  not  alter  the  matter,  and  the  three  dollars  and  forty 
cents  would  be  subtracted  from  the  Secretary's  eighteen  hundred 
dollar  salary — anditioa«/ 

The  matter  of  printing  was  from  the  beginning  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  new  government's  difficulties.  The  Secretary  was 
sworn  to  obey  his  volume  of  written  "  instructions,- '  and  these 
commanded  him  to  do  two  certain  things  without  fail,  viz : 

1.  Get  the  House  and  Senate  journals  printed;  and, 

2.  For  this  work  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  "  thousand', 
for  composition,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  "token"  for 
press  work,  in  greenbacks. 

It  was  easy  to  swear  to  do  these  two  things,  but  it  was  entirely 
impossible  to  do  more  than  one  of  them.  When  greenbacks  had 
gone  down  to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  nrines  regularly 
charged  everybody  by  printing  establishments  were  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  "  thousand"  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
"  token"  in  gold.  The  "  instructions"  commanded  that  the  Sec- 
retary regard  a  paper  dollar  issued  by  the  government  as  equal 
to  any  other  dollar  issued  by  the  government.  Hence  the  print- 
ing of  the  journals  was  discontinued.  Then  the  United  States 
sternly  rebuked  the  Secretary  for  disregarding  the  "  instructions," 
and  warned  him  to  correct  his  ways.  Wherefore  he  got  some 
printing  done,  forwarded  the  bill  to  Washington  with  full  exhibits 
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of  the  high  prices  of  things  in  the  Territory,  and  called  attention 
to  a  printed  market  report  wherein  it  would  be  observed  that 
even  hay  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton.  The  United 
States  responded  by  substraoting  the  printing-bill  from  the  Sec- 
retary's suffering  salary — and  moreover  remarked  with  dense 
gravity  that  he  would  find  nothing  in  his  "  instructions"  requiring 
him  to  purchase  hay  I 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  palled  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity 
as  a  U.  S.  Treasury  Comptroller's  understanding.  The  very  fires 
of  the  hereafter  could  get  up  nothing  more  than  a  fitful  glimmer 
in  it.  In  the  days  I.  speak  of  he  never  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend why  it  was  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  not  go  as 
far  in  Nevada,  where  all  commodities  ranged  at  an  enormous 
figure,  as  it  would  in  the  other  Territories,  where  exceedinj; 
cheapness  was  the  rule.  He  was  an  officer  who  looked  out  for 
the  little  expenses  all  the  time.  The  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
kept  his  ofiBce  in  his  bedroom,  as  I  before  remarked ;  and  he 
charged  the  United  States  no  rent,  although  his  "  instructions" 
provided  for  that  item,  and  he  could  have  justly  taken  advantage 
of  it  (a  thing  which  I  would  have  done  with  more  than  lightning 
promptness  if  I  had  been  Secretary  myself).  But  the  United 
States  never  applauded  this  devotion.  Indeed,  I  think  my 
country  was  ashamed  to  have  so  improvident  a  person  in  its 
employ. 

Those  "  instructions"  (we  used  to  read  a  chapter  from  them 
every  morning,  as  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  a  couple  of  chap- 
ters in  Sunday  school  every  Sabbath,  for  they  treated  of  all 
subjects  under  the  sun  and  had  much  valuable  religious  matter 
in  them  along  with  the  other  statistics)  those  "instructions" 
commanded  that  pen-knives,  envelopes,  pens  and  writing-paper 
be  furnished  the  members  of  the  legislature.  So  the  Secretary 
made  the  purchase  and  the  distribution.  The  knives  cost  three 
dollars  apiece.  There  was  one  too  many,  and  the  Secretary  gave 
it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  United 
States  said  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was  not  a  ''  member"  of  the 
legislature,  and  took  that  three  dollars  out  of  the  Secretary's  ^ 
salary,  as  usual. 

White  men  charged  three  or  four  dollars  a  "  load"  for  sawing  I 
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uj)  Htove-wood.  The  Secretary  was  sagacious  enough  to  know 
that  the  United  States  would  never  pay  any  such  price  as  that ; 
so  he  got  an  Indian  to  saw  up  a  load  of  office  wood  at  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  He  made  out  the  usual  voucher,  but  signed  no  name 
to  it— simply  appended  a  note  explaining  that  an  Indian  had 
done  the  work,  and  had  done  it  in  a  very  capable  and  satisfactory 
way,  but  could  not  sign  the  voucher  owing  to  lack  of  ability  in 
the  necessary  direction.  The  Secretary  had  to  pay  that  dollar 
and  a  half.  He  thought  the  United  States  would  admire  both 
his  economy  and  his  honesty  in  getting  the  work  done  at  half 

SATISRAOTOHT  VOUCHER. 

price  and  not  putting  a  pretended  Indian's  signature  to  the 
voucher,  but  the  United  States  did  not  see  it  in  thai  light.  The 
United  States  was  too  much  accustomed  io  employing  dollar-and- 
a  half  thieves  in  all  manner  of  official  capacities  to  regard  his 
explanation  of  the  voucher  as^  having  any  foundation  in  fact. 

But  the  next  time  the  Indian  sawed  wood  for  us  I  taught  him 
to  make  a  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the  voucher — it  looked  like  a 
cross  that  had  been  drunk  a  year — and  then  I"  witnessed"  it  and 

I  it  went  through  all  right.    The  United  States  never  said  a  word. 

I I  was  sorry  I  had  not  made  the  voucher  for  a  thousand  loads  of 
[wood  instead  of  one.    The  government  of  my  country  snubs 

honest  simplicity  but  fondles  artistic  villany,  and  I  think  I  might 
{have  developed  into  a  very  capable  pickpocket  if  I  had  remained 
I  in  the  public  service  a  year  or  two. 

That  was  a  fine  collection  of  sovereigns,  that  first  Nevada  legis- 
llature.  They  levied  taxes  to  the  amoimt  of  thirty  or  forty 
Ithousand  dollars  and  ordered  expenditures  to  the  extent  of  about 
la  million.  Yet  they  had  their  little  periodical  explosions  of 
leconomy  like  all  other  bodies  of  the  kind.    A  member  proposed 
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to  Have  throo  dollutri  a  day  to  the  nation  by  diuponHing  with  the 
Chaplain.  And  yet  that  Hhort-siglitcd  man  needed  the  Chupluin 
more  tlian  any  other  member,  porhai)H,  for  he  generally  Hat  with 
his  feet  on  his  desk,  eating  raw  turnips,  during  the  morning 
prayer.  «»; 

The  legislature  sat  sixty  days,  and  passed  private  toU-roiid 
franchises  all  the  time.  When  thoy  adjourned  it  was  estimated 
that  every  citizen  owned  about  three  franchises,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  unless  Congress  gave  the  Territory  another  degree  of 
longiiude  there  would  not  be  room  enough  to  accommodate  the 
toll-roads.  The  ends  of  them  were  hanging  over  the  boundary 
line  everywhere  like  a  fringe.  ^    . 

The  fact  is,  the  freighting  business  had  grown  to  such  im- 
portant proportions  that  there  was  nearly  as  much  excitement 
over  suddenly  acquired  toll-road  fortunes  as  over  the  wonderful  | 
silver  mines. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 


T>Y-and-by  I  was  s:nitten  with  the  silver  fever.      "Prospect- 
-^    ing  parties  "  were   leaving  for  the  mountains  every  day, 
and  discovering  and  taking  possession  of  rich    silver-bearing  | 
lodes  and  ledges  of  quartz.    Plainly  this  was  the  road  to  for*  I 
tune.    The  great  "  Gould  and  Curry  "  mine  was  held  at  thre« 
or  four   hundred  dollars  a  foot  when  we  arrived ;  but  in  twol 
months    it  had  sprung   up   to  eight  hundred.    The  "OphirJ 
had  been  worth  only  a  mere  trifle,  a  year  gone  by,  and  now  ill 
was  selling  at  nearly  four    thousand  dollars  a  foot!    Not  »| 
mine  could  be  named  that  had  not  experienced  an  astonishinjl 
advance  in  value  within  a  short  time.    Everybody  was  talkiDH 
about  these  marvels.    Go  where  you  would,  you  heard  nothinj| 
else,  from  morning  till  far  into  the  night.    Tom  So-and-So  1 
sold  out  of  the  "  Amanda  Smith  "  for  $40,000— hadn't  a  centl 
when  he  "  took  up  "  the  ledge  six  months  ago.     John  Jonesj 
had  sold  half  his  interest  in  the  ''Bald  Eagle  and  Mary  Ann' 
for  $65;000,  gold  coin,  and  gone  to  the  States  for  hid  family.    Tbtl 
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widow  BrowBter  had  "  struck  it  rich"  in  the  "Golden  Fleece" and 
Hold  ten  feet  for  •18,000 — hadn't  money  enough  to  buy  a  crape 
boiinot  when  Sing-Sing  Tommy  killed  her  huaband  at  Baldy 
Johnson's  wake  last  spring.  The  "  Last  Chance"  had  found  a 
"  clay  casing"  and  knew  they  were  "  right  on  the  ledge" — conso* 
(juciice^  '*  feet"  that  went  begging  yesterday  were  worth  a  brick 


SILVER  BRICKS. 

Ihouse  apiece  to-day,  and  seedy  owners  who  could  not  get  trusted 

Ifor  a  drink  at  any  bar  in  the  country  yesterday  were  roaring 

Idrunk  on  champagne  to*day  and  had  hosts  of  warm  personal 

piends  in  a  town  where  they  had  forgotten  how  to  bow  or  shake 

hands  from  long-continued  want  of  practice.    Johnny  Morgan,  a 

bommon  loafer,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  gutter  and  waked  up 
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worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
in  the  "  Lady  Franklin  and  Rough  and  Ready"  lawsuit.  And  so 
on — day  in  and  day  out  the  talk  pelted  our  ears  and  the  excite- 
ment waxed  hotter  and  hotter  around  us. 

I  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  I  had  not  gone 
mad  like  the  rest.  Cart-loads  of  solid  silver  bricks,  as  large  as 
pigs  of  lead,  were  arriving  from  the  mills  every  day,  and  such 
sights  as  that  gave  substance  to  the  wild  talk  about  me.  I  suc- 
cumbed and  grew  as  frenzied  as  the  craziest. 

Every  few  days  news  would  come  of  the  discovery  of  a  bran- 
new  mining  region ;  immediately  the  papers  would  teem  with 
accounts  of  its  richness,  and  away  the  surplus  population  would 
scamper  to  take  possession.  By  the  time  I  was  fairly  inoculated 
with  the  disease,  "Esmeralda"  had  just  had  a  run  and  "Hum- 
bolt"  was  beginning  to  shriek  for  attention.  "  Humboldt  I  Hum- 
boldt!" was  the  new  cry,  and  straightway  Humboldt,  the  newest 
of  the  new,  the  richest  of  the  rich,  the  most  marvellous  of  the 
marvellous  discoveries  in  silverland,  was  occupying  two  columns 
of  the  public  prints  to  "  Esmeralda's"  one.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  starting  to  Esmeralda,  but  turned  with  the  tide  and  got 
ready  for  Humboldt.  That  the  reader  may  see  what  moved  me, 
and  what  would  as  surely  have  moved  him  had  he  been  there,  I 
insert  here  one  of  the  newspaper  letters  of  the  day.  It  and 
several  other  letters  from  the  same  calm  hand  were  the  main 
means  of  converting  me.  I  shall  not  garble  the  extract,  but  put 
it  in  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  Daily  Territorial  Enterprise: 

But  what  about  our  mines  ?  I  shall  be  candid  with  you.  I  shall  ex- 
press an  honest  opinion,  based  upon  a  thorough  examination.  Humboldt 
county  is  the  richest  mineral  region  upon  God's  footstool.  Each  moun- 
tain range  is  gorged  with  the  precious  ores.  Humboldt  is  the  true 
Golconda. 

The  other  day  an  assay  of  mere  croppinga  yeilded  exeeeding /our 
thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  A  week, or  two  ago  an  assay  of  just  sucb 
surface  developments  made  returns  of  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  toa 
Oiu*  mountains  are  full  of  rambling  prospectors.  Each  day  and  almost 
every  hour  reveals  new  and  more  startling  evidences  of  the  profuse  and 
intensified  wealth  of  our  favored  county.  The  metal  is  not  silver  alone. 
There  are  distinct  ledges  of  auriferous  ore.  A  late  discovery  plainljl 
evinces  cinnebar.    The  coarser  metals  are  in  gross  abundance.    Latelji 
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endences  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  detected.  My  theory  has  ever 
been  that  coal  is  a  ligneous  formation.  I  told  Col.  Whitman,  in  times 
past,  that  the  neighborhood  of  Dayton  (Nevada)  betrayed  no  present  or 
previous  manifestations  of  a  ligneous  foundation,  and  that  hence  I  had 
no  confidence  in  his  lauded  coal  mines.  I  repeated  the  same  doctrine  to 
the  exultant  coal  discoverers  of  Humboldt.  I  talked  with  my  friend 
Captain  Burch  on  the  subject.  My  pyrhanism  vanished  upon  his  state- 
ment that  in  the  very  region  referred  to  he  had  seen  petrified  trees  of 
the  length  of  two  hundred  feet.  Then  is  the  fact  established  that  huge 
forests  once  cast  their  grim  shadows  over  this  remote  section.  I  am 
firm  in  the  coal  faith.  Have  no  fears  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Hum- 
boldt county.    They  are  immense — incalculable. 

Let  me  state  one  or  two  things  which  will  help  the  reader  to 
better  comprehend  certain  items  in  the  above.  At  this  time,  our 
near  neighbor,  Gold  Hill,  was  the  most  successful  silver  mining 
locality  in  Nevada.  It  was  from  there  that  more  than  half  the 
daily  shipments  of  silver  bricks  came.  *'  Very  rich"  (and  scarce) 
Gold  Hill  ore  yielded  from  |100  to  $400  to  the  ton;  but  the  usual 
yield  was  only  20  to  $40  per  ton — that  is  to  say,  each  hundred 
pounds  of  ore  yielded  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars.  But  the 
reader  will  perceive  by  the  above  extract,  that  in  Humboldt  from 
one  fourth  to  nearly  half  the  mass  was  silver !  That  is  to  say, 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore  had  from  from  two  hundred 
dollars  up  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  it.  Some  days  later 
this  same  correspondent  wrote : 

I  have  spoken  of  the  vast  and  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  this  region — 
it  is  incredible.  The  intestines  of  our  mountains  are  gorged  with  pre- 
cious ore  to  plethora.  I  have  said  that  nature  has  so  shaped  our  moun- 
tains as  to  furnish  most  excellent  faciUties  for  the  working  of  our  mines. 
1 1  have  also  told  you  that  the  country  about  here  is  pregnant  with  the 
finest  mill  sites  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  mining  history  of  Hum- 
boldt? The  Sheba  mine  is  in  the  hands  of  energetic  San  Francisco 
capitalists.  It  would  seem  that  the  ore  is  combined  with  metals  that 
render  it  difficult  of  reduction  with  our  imperfect  mountain  machinery. 
I  The  proprietors  have  combined  the  capital  and  labor  hinted  at  in  my 
I  exordium.  They  are  toiling  and  probing.  Their  tunnel  has  reached 
Ithe  length  of  one  hundred  feet.  From  primal  assays  alone,  coupled  with 
|the  development  of  the  mine  and  public  confidence  in  the  continuance 
of  effort,  the  stock  had  reared  itself  to  eight  hundred  dollars  market 
lvalue.    I  do  not  know  that  one  ton  of  the  ore  has  been  converted  into 
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current  metal.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  many  lodes  in  this  section 
that  surpass  the  Sheba  in  primal  assay  value.  Listen  a  moment  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Sheba  operators.  They  purpose  transporting  the  ore 
concentrated  to  Europe.  The  conveyance  from  Star  City  (its  locality) 
to  Virginia  City  will  cost  seventy  dollars  per  ton  ;  from  Virginia  to  San 
Francisco,  forty  dollars  per  ton  ;  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  its  destina- 
tion, ten  dollars  per  ton.  Their  idea  is  that  its  conglomerate  metals 
will  reimburse  them  their  cost  of  original  extraction,  the  price  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  expense  of  reduction,  and  that  then  a  ton  of  the  raw 
ore  will  net  them  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  estimate  may  be  ex- 
travagant. Cut  it  in  twain,  and  the  prrduct  is  enormous,  far  transcend- 
ing any  previous  developments  of  our  racy  Territory. 

A  very  common  calculation  is  that  many  of  our  mines  will  yield  five 
himdred  dollars  to  the  ton.  Such  fecundity  throws  the  Gould  &  Curry, 
Ophir  and  the  Mexican,  of  your  neighborhood,  in  the  darkest  shadow, 
I  have  given  you  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  single  developed  mine. 
Its  richness  is  indexed  by  its  market  valuation.  The  people  of  Hum- 
boldt county  axQfeet  crazy.  As  I  write,  our  towns  are  near  deserted. 
They  look  as  languid  as  a  consumptive  girl.  What  has  become  of  our 
sinewy  and  athletic  fellow-citizens  ?  They  are  coursing  through  ravines 
and  over  mountain-tops.  Their  tracks  are  visible  in  every  direction, 
Occasionally  a  horseman  will  dash  among  us.  His  steed  betrays  hard 
usage.  He  alights  before  his  adobe  dwelling,  hastily  exchanges  cour- 
tesies with  his  townsmen,  hurries  to  an  assay  office  and  from  thence  to 
the  District  Recorder's.  In  the  morning,  having  renewed  his  provi- 
sional supplies,  he  is  off  again  on  his  wild  and  unbeaten  route.  Why, 
the  fellow  numbers  already  his  feet  by  the  thousands.  He  is  the  horse- 
leech.  He  has  the  craving  stomach  of  the  shark  or  anaconda.  He 
would  conquer  metallic  worlds. 

This  was  enough.    The  instant  we  had  finished  reading  the 
above  article,  four  of  us  decided  to  go  to  Humboldt.    We  com- 
menced getting  ready  at  once.    And  we  also  commenced  upbraid- 
ing ourselves  for  not  deciding  sooner — for  we  were  in  terror  lest  all  | 
the  rich  mines  w  juld  be  found  and  secured  before  we  got  therei 
and  we  might  have  to  put  up  with  ledges  that  would  not  yield  I 
more  than  tWvO  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  maybe.    An  hour  I 
before,  I  would  have  felt  opulent  if  I  bad  owned  ten  feetin  aOoldl 
Hill  mine  whose  ore  produced  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  ton ;  now! 
I  was  already  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  put  up  witiij 
mines  the  poorest  of  which  would  be  a  marvel  in  Gold  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HURRY,  was  the  word !  We  wasted  no  time.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  four  persons — a  blacksmith  sixty  years  of  age,  two 
young  lawyers,  and  myself.  We  bought  a  waggon  and  two  miser- 
able old  horses.  We  put  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  provisions 
and  mining  tools  in  the  wagon  and  drove  out  of  Carson  on  a  chilly 
December  afternoon.  The  horses  were  so  weak  and  old  that  we 
soon  found  "that  it  would  be  better  if  one  or  two  of  us  got  out  and 
walked.  It  was  an  improvement.  Next,  we  found  that  it  would 
be  better  if  a  third  man  got  out.  That  was  an  improvement  also. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  volunteered  to  drive,  although  I  had 
never  driven  a  harnessed  horse  before  and  many  a  man  in  such  a 
position  would  have  felt  fairly  excused  from  such  a  responsibility. 
But  in  a  little  while  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
the  driver  got  out  and  walked  also.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I 
I  resigned  the  position  of  driver,  and  never  resumed  it  again. 
Within  the  hour,  we  found  that  it  would  not  only  be  better,  but 
I  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  four,  taking  turns,  two  at  a  time, 
should  put  our  hands  against  the  end  of  the  wagon  and  push  it 
through  the  sand,  leaving  the  feeble  horses  little  to  do  but  keep 
out  of  the  way  and  hold  up  the  tongue.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  one 
to  know  his  fate  at  first,  and  get  reconciled  to  it.  We  had  learned 
ours  in  one  afternoon.  It  was  plain  that  we  had  to  walk  throngh 
■the  sand  and  shove  that  wagon  and  those  norses  two  hundred 
miles.  So  we  accepted  the  situation,  and  from  that  time  forth  we 
never  rode.  More  than  that,  we  stood  regular  and  nearly  constant 
|watche8  pushing  up  behind. 

We  made  seven  miles,  and  cr.mped  in  the  desert.  Young  Clagget 
|(dow  member  of  Congress  from  Montana)  unharnessed  and  fed  and 
Iwatered  the  horses ;  Oliphant  and  I  cut  saue-brush,  built  the  fire 
land  brought  water  to  cook  with ;  and  old  Mr.  Ballou  the  black- 
smith did  the  cooking.  This  division  of  labor,  and  this  appoint- 
Iment,  was  adhered  to  throughout  the  journey.    We  had  no  tent, 
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and  so  we  slept  under  our  blankets  in  the  open  plain.    We  were 
so  tired  that  we  rlept  soundly. 

We  were  fifteen  days  making  the  trip— two  hundred  miles  J 
thirteen,  rather,  for  we  lay  by  a  couple  of  days,  in  one  place,  to  let 
the  horses  rest.  We  could  really  have  accomplished  the  journey 
in  ten  days  if  we  had  towed  the  horses  behind  the  wagon,  but  wc 
did  not  think  of  that  until  it  was  too  late,  and  so  went  on  shoving 
the  horses  and  the  wagon  too  v/hen  we  might  have  saved  half  the 
labor.  Parties  who  met  us,  occasionally,  advised  us  to  put  the 
horses  in  the  wagon,  but  Mr.  Ballou,  through  whose  iron-clad 
earnestness  no  sarcasm  could  pierce,  said  that  that  would  not  do , 
because  the  provisions  were  exposed  and  would  suflfer,  the  horses 
being  "  bituminous  from  long  deprivation."  The  reader  will 
excuse  me  from  translating.  What  Mr.  Ballou  customarily  meant, 
when  he  used  a  long  word,  was  a  secret  between  himself  and  his 
Maker.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  hearted  men  that  ever 
graced  a  humble  sphere  of  life.  He  was  gentleness  and  simplicity 
itself— and  unselfishness,  too.  Although  he  was  more  than  twice 
as  old  as  the  eldest  of  us,  he  never  gave  himself  any  airs,  privileges! 
or  exemptions  on  that  account.  He  did  a  young  man^s  share  of 
the  work ;  and  did  bis  share  of  conversing  and  entertaining  from 
the  general  stand-point  of  any  age — not  from  the  arrogant,  over- 
awing summit-height  of  sixty  years.  His  one  striking  peculiarity 
was  his  Partingtonian  fashion  of  loving  and  using  big  words  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  independent  of  any  bearing  they  might  have 
upon  the  thought  he  was  purposing  to  convey.  He  always  let  his 
ponderous  syllables  fall  with  an  easy  unconsciousness  that  left 
them  wholly  without  offensiveness.  In  truth  his  air  was  so  natural 
and  so  simple  thtt  one  was  always  catching  himself  accepting  his 
stately  sentences  as  meaning  something,  when  they  really  meant 
nothing  in  the  world.  If  a  word  was  long  and  grand  and  resonant, 
that  ivas  suf^cient  to  win  the  old  man's  love,  and  he  would  drop 
that  word  irto  the  most  out-of-the-way  place  in  a  sentence  or  a 
subject,  and  be  as  pleased  with  it  as  if  it  were  perfectly  luminous 
with  meaning. 

We  four  always  spread  our  common  stock  of  blankets  together 
on  the  frozen  ground,  and  slept  side  by  side ;  and  finding  that  our 
foolish,  long-legged  hound  pup  had  a  deal  of  animal  heat  in  him. 
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Oliphant  got  to  admitting  him  to  the  bed,  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Ballou,  hugging  the  dog^s  warm  back  to  his  breast  and  finding 
great  comfort  in  it.  But  in  the  night  the  pup  would  get  stretchy 
and  brace  his  feet  against  the  old  man^s  back  and  shove,  grunting 
complacently  the  while;  and  now  and  then,  being  warm  and  snug, 
grateful  and  happy,  he  would  paw  the  old  man^s  back  simply  in 
excess  of  comfort ;  and  at  yet  other  times  he  would  dream  of  the 
chase  and  in  his  sleep  tug  at  the  old  man's  back  hair  and  bark  in 
his  ear.  The  old  gentleman  complained  mildly  about  these 
familiarities,  at  last,  and  when  he  got  tlirough  with  his  statement 
he  said  that  such  a  dog  as  that  was  not  a  proper  animal  to  admit 
to  bed  with  tired  men,  because  he  was  *'  so  meretro(ious  in  his 
movements  and  so  organic  in  his  emotions."  We  turned  the  dog 
out. 

It  was  a  hard,  wearing,  toilsome  journey,  but  it  had  its  bright 
side ;  for  after  each  day  was  done  and  our  wolfish  hunger  ap- 
peased with  a  hot  supper  of  fried  bacon,  bread,  molasses  and 
black  coflfee,  the  pipe-smoking,  song-singing  and  yarn-sgjinning 
around  the  evening  camp-fire  in  the  still  solitudes  of  the  desert 
was  a  happy,  care-fi'ee  sort  of  recreation  that  seemed  the  very 
summit  and  culmination  of  earthly  luxury.  It  is  a  kind  of  life 
that  has  a  potent  charm  for  all  men,  whether  city  or  country- 
bred.  We  are  descended  from  desert- lounging  Arabs,  and  count- 
less ages  of  growth  toward  perfect  civilization  have  failed  to  root 
out  of  us  the  nomadic  instinct.  We  all  confess  to  a  gratified 
thrill  at  the  thought  of  "  camping  out." 

Once  we  made  twenty -five  miles  in  a  day,  and  once  we  made 
forty  miles  (through  the  Great  American  Desert),  and  ten  miles 
beyond — fifty  in  all — in  twenty-three  hours,  without  halting  to 
eat,  drink  or  rest.  To  stretch  out  and  go  to  sleep,  even  on  stony 
and  frozen  ground,  after  pushing  a  wagon  and  two  horses  fifty 
miles,  is  a  delight  so  supreme  that  for  the  moment  it  almost 
seems  cheap  at  the  price. 

We  camped  two  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Sink  of  the 
Humboldt."  'We  tried  to  use  the  strong  alkaline  water  of  the 
Sink,  but  it  would  not  answer.  It  was  like  drinking  lye,  and 
not  weak  lye,  either.  It  left  a  taste  in  the  mouth,  bitter  and 
every  way  execrable,  and  a  burning  in  the  stomach  that  was  very 
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uncomfortable.  We  put  molasses  in  it,  but  that  helped  it  very 
little ;  we  added  a  pickle, yet  the  rlkali  was  the  prominent  taste, 
and  so  it  was  unfit  for  drinking.  The  coffee  we  made  of  this 
water  was  the  meanest  compound  man  has  yet  invented.  It  was 
really  viler  to  the  taste  than  the  unameliorated  water  itself. 

Mr.  Ballou,  being  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  beverage  felt 
constrained  to  endorse  and  uphold  it,  and  so  drank  half  a  cup, 
by  little  sips,  making  shift  to  praise  it  faintly  the  while,  but  fin. 
ally  threw  out  the  remainder,  and  said  frankly  it  was  "  too  tech- 
nical for  him," 

But  presently  we  found  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  convenient, 
and  then,  with  nothing  to  mar  our  ei\joyment,  and  no  stragglers 
to  interrupt  it,  we  entered  into  our  rest. 
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CHAPTEK  ^XVII. 

A  FTER  leaving  the  Sink,  we  traveled  along  the  Humboldt 
■^^  river  a  little  way.  People  accustomed  to  the  monster  mile- 
wide  Mississippi,  grow  accustomed  to  associating  the  term  *'  river'' 
with  a  high  degree  of  watery  grandeur.  Consequently,  such 
people  feel  rather  disappointed  when  they  stand  on  the  shores  of 
the  Humboldt  or  the  Carson  and  find  that  a  "  river"  in  Nevada  is 
a  sickly  rivulet  which  is  just  the  counterpart  of  the  Erie  canal  in 
all  respects  save  that  the  canal  is  twice  as  long  and  four  times  as 
deep.  One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  invigorating  exercises 
one  can  contrive  is  to  run  and  jump  across  the  Humboldt  river 
till  he  is  overheated,  and  then  drink  it  dry. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  we  completed  our  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  and  entered  Unionville,  Humboldt  county,  in  the  midst  of 
a  driving  snow-storm.  Unionville  consisted  of  eleven  cabins  and 
a  liberty-pole.  Six  of  the  cabins  were  strung  along  one  side  of  a 
deep  canyon,  and  the  other  five  faced  them.  The  rest  of  the 
landscape  was  made  up  of  bleak  mountain  walls  that  rose  so  high 
into  the  sky  from  both  sides  of  the  canyon  that  the  village  was 
left,  as  it  were,  far  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  crevice.    It  was 
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always  daylight  on  the  mountain  tops  a  long  time  before  the 
darkness  lifted  and  revealed  Unionville. 

We  built  a  small,  rude  cabin  in  the  side  of  the  crevice  and 
roofed  it  with  canvas,  leaving  a  corner  open  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
through  which  the  cattle  used  to  tumble  occasionally,  at  night, 
and  mash  our  furniture  and  interrupt  our  sleep.  It  was  very 
cold  weather  and  fuel  was  scarce.  Indians  brought  brush  and 
bushes  several  miles  on  their  backs ;  and  when  we  could  catch  a 
laden  Indian  it  was  well— and  when  we  could  not  (which  was  the 
rule,  not  the  exception),  we  shivered  and  bore  it. 

J  confess,  without  shame,  that  I  expected  to  find  masses  of 
silver  lying  all  about  the  ground.    I  expected  to  see  it  glittering 
in  the  sun  on  the  mountain  summits.    I  said  nothing  about  this, 
for  some  instinct  told  me  that  I  might  possibly  have  an  exagger- 
ated idea  about  it,  and  so  if  I  betrayed  my  thought  I  might  bring 
derision  upon  myself.    Yet  I  was  as  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  as  I  could  be  of  anything,  that  I  was  going  to  gather  up,  in 
a  day  or  two,  or  at  furthest  a  week  or  two,  silver  enough  to  make 
me  satisfactorily  wealthy — and  so  my  fancy  was  already  busy 
with  plans  for  spending  this  money.    The  first  opportunity  that 
offered,  I  sauntered  carelessly  away  from  the  cabin,  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  other  boys,  and  stopping  and  contemplating  the  sky 
when  they  seemed  to  be  observing  me  ]  but  as  soon  as  the  coast 
was  manifestly  clear,  I  fled  away  as  guiltly  as  a  thief  might  have 
done  and  never  halted  till  I  was  far  beyond  sight  and  call.    Then 
I  began  my  search  with  a  feverish  excitement  that  was  brimful  of 
expectation — almost  of  certainty.    I  crawled  about  the  ground, 
seizing  and  examining  bits  of  stone,  blowing  the  dust  from  them 
or  rubbing  them  on  my  clothes,  and  then  peering  at  them  with 
anxious  hope.    Presently  I  found  a  bright  fragment  and  my  heart 
bounded  I    I  hid  behind  a  boulder  and  polished  it  and  scrutinized 
it  with  a  nervous  eagerness  and  a  delight  that  was  more  pro* 
nounced  than  absolute  certainty  itself  could  have  afforded.    The 
more  I  examined  the  fragment  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  found  the  door  to  fortune.    I  marked  the  spot  and  carried 
away  my  specimen.    Up  and  down  the  rugged  mountain  side  I 
searched,  with  always  increasing  interest  and  always  augmenting 
gratitude  that  I  had  come  to  Humboldt  and  come  in  time.    Of 
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all  the  experiences  of  my  life,  this  secret  search  among  the  hidden 
treasures  of  silver-land  was  the  nearest  to  unmarred  ecstasy.  It 
was  a  delirious  revel.  By  and  by,  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow  rivulet, 
I  found  a  deposit  of  shining  yellow  scales,  and  my  breath  almost 
forsook  me  1  A  gold  mine,  and  in  my  simplicity  I  had  been  con* 
tent  with  vulgar  silver  I  I  was  so  excited  that  I  half  believed 
my  overwrought  imagination  was  deceiving  me.  Then  a  fear 
came  upon  me  that  people  might  be  observing  me  and  would 
guess  my  secret.  Moved  by  this  thought,  I  made  a  circuit  of  the 
place,  and  ascended  a  knoll  to  reconnoiter.  Solitude.  No 
creature  was  near.  Then  I  returned  to  my  mine,  fortifying  my* 
self  against  possible  disappointment,  but  my  fears  were  ground- 
less—the shining  scales  v/ere  still  there.  I  set  about  scooping 
them  out,  and  for  an  hour  I  toiled  down  the  winding?  of  the 
stream  and  robbed  its  bed.  But  at  last  the  descending  sun 
warned  me  to  give  up  the  quest,  and  I  turned  homeward  laden 
with  wealth.  As  I  walked  along  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  my  being  so  excited  over  my  fragment  of  silver  when 
a  nobler  metal  was  almost  under  my  nose.  In  this  little  time  the 
former  had  so  fallen  in  my  estimation  that  once  or  twice  I  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  it  away. 

The  boys  were  as  hungry  as  usual,  but  I  could  eat  nothing. 
Neither  could  I  talk.  I  was  full  of  dreams  and  far  away.  Their 
conversation  interrupted  the  flow  of  my  fancy  somewhat,  and 
annoyed  me  a  little,  too.  I  despised  the  sordid  and  commonplace 
things  they  talked  about.  But  as  they  proceeded,  it  began  to 
amuse  me.  It  grew  to  be  rare  fun  to  hear  them  planning  their 
poor  little  economies  and  sighing  over  possible  privations  and 
distresses  when  a  gold  mine,  all  our  own,  lay  within  sight  of  the 
cabin  and  I  could  point  it  out  at  any  moment.  Smothered 
hilarity  began  to  oppress  me,  presently.  It  was  hard  to  resist  the 
impulse  to  burst  out  with  exultation  and  reveal  everything ;  but 
I  did  resist.  I  said  within  myself  that  I  w  juld  filter  the  great 
news  through  my  lips  calmly  and  be  serene  as  a  summer  morning 
while  I  watched  its  effect  in  their  faces.    I  said : 

"  Where  have  you  all  been  ?" 

"  Prospecting." 

"What  did  you  find?" 

"Nothing." 
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"  Nothing?    What  do  you  think  of  the  country  ?" 
*'  Can't  tell,  yet,"  said  Mr.  Ballou,  who  was  an  old  gold  miner, 
und  had  likewise  had  considerable  expe^^ience  among  the  silver 
mines. 
"  Well,  haven't  you  formed  any  sort  of  opinion  ?" 
''  Yes,  a  sort  of  a  one.    It's  fair  enough  here,  may  be,  but  over* 
rated.    Seven  thousand  dollar  ledges  are  scarce,  though.    That 
Sheba  may  be  rich  enough,  but  we  don't  own  it ;  and  besides,  the 
rock  is  so  full  of  base  metals  that  all  the  science  in  the  world 
can't  work  it.    We'll  not  starve,  here,  but  we'll  not  get  rich,  I'm 
afraid." 
"  So  you  think  the  prospect  is  pretty  poor  ?" 
''  No  name  for  it !" 

"  Well,  we'd  better  go  back,  hadn't  we?" 
"  Oh,  not  yet— of  course  not.    We'll  try  it  a  riffle,  first." 

"  Suppose,  now — this  is  merely  a  supposition,  you  know — sup- 
pose you  could  find  a  ledge  that  would  yield,  say,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  ton  -  would  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

«  Try  us  once  1"  from  the  whole  party. 

"  Or  suppose — merely  a  supposition,  of  course — suppose  you 
were  to  find  a  ledge  that  would  yield  two  thousand  dollars  a  ton 
—would  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Here — what  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  coming  at  ?  Is 
there  some  mystery  behind  all  this  ?" 

«  Never  mind.  I  am  not  saying  anything.  You  know  perfectly 
well  there  are  no  rich  mines  here-— of  course  you  do.  Because 
you  have  been  around  and  examined  for  yourselves.  Anybody 
would  know  that,  that  had  been  around.  But  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  suppose — in  a  kind  of  general  way — suppose  some 
person  were  to  tell  you  that  two-thousand-dollar  ledges  were 
simply  contemptible — contemptible,  understand — and  that  right 
yonder  in  sight  of  this  very  cabin  there  were  piles  of  pure  gold 
and  pure  silver— oceans  of  it — enough  to  make  you  all  rich  in 
twenty-four  hours !    Come  !" 

"  I  should  say  he  was  as  crazy  as  a  loon  i"  said  old  Ballou,  but 
wild  with  excitement,  nevertheless. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  I,  ''I  don't  say  anything— I  haven't  been 
around,  you  know,  and  of  course  don't  know  anything — but  all  I 
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atik  you  is  to  cast  your  eye  on  that,  for  instance,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it  I"  and  I  tossed  my  treasure  before  them. 

There  was  an  eager  scramble  for  it,  and  a  closing  of  heads  toge- 
ther over  it  under  the  candle-light.    Then  old  Ballou  said  : 

*'  Think  of  it  ?  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  granite  rubbish 
and  nasty  glittering  mica  that  isn't  worth  ten  cents  an  acre  I" 

80  vanished  my  dream.  So  melted  my  wealth  away.  So  top- 
pled my  airy  castle  to  the  earth  and  left  me  stricken  and  forlorn. 

Moralizing,  I  observed,  then,  that  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 

Mr.  Ballou  said  I  could  go  further  than  that,  and  lay  it  up 
among  my  treasures  of  knowledge,  that  nothing  that  glitters  is 
gold.  So  I  learned  then,  once  for  all,  that  gold  in  its  native  state 
is  but  dull,  unornamental  stuff,  and  that  only  low-born  metals 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  with  an  ostentatious  glitter 
However,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  still  goon  underrating  men 
of  gold  and  glorifying  men  of  mica.  Commonplace  human  nature 
cannot  rise  abo* e  that. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


fi 


nniiUE  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  silver  mining  came  fast 
-*-  enough.  We  went  out  "  prospecting"  with  Mr.  Ballou.  We 
climbed  the  mountain  sides,  and  clambered  among  sage-brush, 
rocks  and  snow  till  we  were  ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion,  but 
found  no  silver— nor  yet  any  gold.  Day  after  day  we  did  this. 
Now  and  then  we  came  upon  holes  burrowed  a  few  feet  into  the 
declivities  and  apparently  abandoned ;  and  now  and  then  we 
found  one  or  two  listless  men  still  burrowing.  But  there  was  no 
appearance  of  silver.  These  holes  were  the  beginnings  of  tunnels, 
and  the  purpose  was  to  drive  them  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
mountain,  and  some  day  tap  the  hidden  ledge  where  the  silver 
was.  Some  day  !  It  seemed  far  enough  away,  and  very  hopeless 
and  dreary.  Day  after  day  we  toiled,  and  climbed  and  searched, 
and  we  younger  partners  grew  sicker  and  still  sicker  of  the  pro- 
miseless  toil.  At  last  we  halted  under  a  beetling  rampart  of 
rock  which  projected  from  the  earth  high  upon  the  mountain. 
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Mr.  Ballou  broke  off  some  fragments  with  a  hammer,  and  ex- 
amined them  long  and  attentively  with  a  small  eye-glass ;  threw 
thorn  away  and  broke  off  more  ;  said  this  rook  was  quartz,  and 
quartz  was  the  sort  of  rock  that  contained  silver.  Contained  it  i 
I  had  thought  that  at  least  it  would  be  caked  on  the  outside  of  it 
like  a  kind  of  veneering.  He  still  broke  oif  pieces  and  critically 
examined  them,  now  and  then  wetting  the  piece  with  his  tongue 
and  applying  the  glass.    At  last  he  exclaimed : 

"We've  go  it  1" 

We  were  full  of  anxiety  in  a  moment.  The  rock  was  clean  and 
white,  where  it  was  broken,  and  across  it  ran  a  raggod  thread  of 
blue.  He  said  that  that  little  thread  had  silver  in  it,  mixed  with 
base  metals,  such  as  lead  and  antimony,  and  other  rubbish,  and 
that  there  was  a  speck  or  two  of  gold  visible.  After  a  great  deal 
of  effort  we  managed  to  discern  some  little  fine  yellow  specks, 
and  judged  that  a  couple  of  tons  of  them  massed  together  might 
make  a  gold  dollar,  possibly.  We  were  not  jubilant,  but  Mr. 
Ballou  said  there  were  worse  ledges  in  the  world  than  that.  He 
saved  what  he  called  tLe  "richest"  piece  of  the  rock,  in  order 
to  determine  its  value  by  the  process  called  the  « fire-assay." 
Then  we  named  the  mine  "  Monarch  of  the  Mountains  "  (modesty 
of  nomenclature  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  mines),  and 
Mr.  Ballou  wrote  out  and  stuck  up  the  following  *'  nocice,"  pre- 
serving a  copy  to  be  entered  upon  the  books  in  the  mining 
recorder's  office  in  the  town : 

"NOTICE." 

"  We  the  undersigned  claim  three  claims,  of  three  hundred  feet  each 
(and  one  for  discovery),  on  this  silver-bearing  quartz  lead  or  lode,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  from  this  notice,  with  all  its  dips,  spurs,  and 
angles,  variations  and  sinuosities,  together  with  fifty  feet  of  ground  on 
either  side  for  working  the  same." 

We  put  our  names  to  it  and  tried  to  feel  that  our  fortunes  were 
made.  But  when  we  talked  the  matter  all  over  with  Mr.  Ballou, 
we  felt  depressed  and  dubious.  He  said  that  this  surface  quartz 
was,  not  all  there  was  of  our  mine ;  but  that  the  wall  or  ledge  of 
rock  called  the  "Monarch  of  the  Mountains"  extended  down 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  earth — he  illustrated  by 
saying  it  was  like  a  curb-stone,  and  maintMAe^  9t  n^wrly  uniform 
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thiokneHS— say  twenty  feot — away  down  into  tho  bowels  of  tho 
earth,  and  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  casing  rock  on  each 
side  of  it;  and  that  it  kept  to  itself,  and  maintained  its  distinct* 
ive  character  always,  no  matter  how  deep  it  extended  into  the 
earth  or  how  far  it  stretched  itself  through  or  across  the  hillu 
and  valleys.  He  said  it  might  be  a  mile  deep  and  ten  miles  long> 
for  all  we  knew;  and  that  wherever  we  bored  into  it  above 
ground  or  below,  we  would  find  gold  and  silver  in  it,  but  no  gold 
or  silver  in  the  meaner  rock  it  was  cased  between.  And  he  said 
that  down  in  the  great  depths  of  the  ledge  was  its  richness,  and 
the  deeper  it  went  the  richer  it  grew.  Therefore,  instead  of 
working  here  on  the  surface,  we  must  either  bore  down  into  the 
rock  with  a  shaft  until  we  came  to  where  it  was  rich — say  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so — or  else  we  must  go  down  into  the  valley  and  bore 
a  long  tunnel  into  the  mountain  side  and  tap  the  ledge  far  under 
the  earth.  To  do  either  was  plainly  the  labor  of  months ;  for  we 
could  blast  and  bore  only  a  few  feet  a  day — some  five  or  six. 
But  this  was  not  all.  He  said  that  after  we  got  the  ore  out  it 
must  be  hauled  in  wagons  to  a  distant  silver-mill,  ground  up,  and 
the  silver  extracted  by  a  tedious  and  costly  process.  Our  fortune 
seemed  a  century  away  I 

But  we  went  to  work.  We  decided  to  sink  a  shaft.  So,  for  a 
week  we  climbed  the  mountain,  laden  with  picks,  drills,  gads, 
crowbars,  shovels,  cans  of  blasting  powder  and  coils  of  fuse  and 
strove  with  might  and  main.  At  first  the  rock  was  broken  and 
loose  and  we  dug  it  up  with  picks  and  threw  it  out  with  shovels; 
and  the  hole  progressed  very  well.  But  the  rock  became  more 
compact,  presently,  and  gads  and  crowbars  came  into  play.  But 
shortly  nothing  could  make  an  impression  but  blasting  powder. 
That  was  the  weariest  work !  One  of  us  held  the  iron  drill  in  its 
place  and  another  would  »<trike  with  an  eight  pound  sledge— it 
was  like  driving  nails  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two  the  drill  would  reach  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  making 
a  hole  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  We  would  put  in  a  charge 
of  powder,  insert  half  a  yard  of  fuse,  pour  in  sand  and  gravel  and 
ram  it  down,  then  light  the  fuse  and  run.  When  the  explosion 
came  and  the  rocks  and  smoke  shot  into  the  air,  we  would  go 
back  and  find  about  a  bushel  of  that  hard,  rebellious  quartz  jolted 
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out.  Nothing  more.  One  week  of  this  satisfied  me.  I  resigned. 
Our  shaft  was  only  twelve  feet  deep.  We  decided  that  a  tunnel 
was  the  thing  we  wanted. 

So  we  went  down  tho  mountain  side  and  worked  a  week  ;  at 
tlie  end  of  which  time  we  liad  blasted  a  tunnel  about  deep  enough 
to  hide  a  hogshead  in,  and  judged  that  about  nine  hundred  feet 
more  of  it  would  reach  the  ledge.  I  resigned  again,  and  the 
other  boys  only  held  out  one  day  longer.  We  decided  that  a  tun* 
nel  was  not  what  we  wanted.  We  wanted  a  ledge  that  was 
already  "  developed."    There  were  none  in  the  camp. 

We  dropped  the  "  Monarch  "  for  the  time  being. 

Meantime  the  camp  was  filling  up  with  people,  and  there  was 
a  constantly  growing  excitement  about  our  Humboldt  mines. 
We  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic  and  strained  every  nerve  to  ao* 
quire  more  "  feet."    We  prospected  and  took  up  new  claims,  put 
"  notices  "  on  them  and  gave  them  grandiloquent  names.    We 
traded  some  of  our  "feet"  for  "  feet"  in  other  people's  claims. 
In  a  little  while  we  owned  largely  in  the  "Gray  Eagle,"  the 
"Columbiana,"   the  "Branch  Mint,"  the    "Maria   Jane,"    the 
"Universe,"  the  " Root-Hog or-Die,"  the  " Samson  and  Delilah," 
the   "Treasure  Trove,"    the  "Golconda,"  the  "Sultana,"    the 
" Boomerang,"  the  " Great  Republic,"  the  "Grand  Mogul,"  and 
fifty  other  "  mines  "  that  had  never  b«en  molested  by  a  shovel 
or  scratched  with  a  pick.    We  had  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
"feet"  apieott  in  the  "richest  mintr^a  on  earth "  as  the  frenzied 
cant  phrased  it — and  were  in  debt  to  the  butcher.    We  were 
stark  mad  with  excitement — drunk  with  happiness — smothered 
under  mountains  of  prospective  wealth — arrogantly  compassion- 
ate toward  the  plodding  millions  who  knew  not  our  marvelous 
canyon — but  our  credit  was  not  good  at  the  grocer's. 

It  was  the  strangest  phase  of  life  otxe  can  imagine.  It  wa.^  a 
beggars'  revel.  Th^re  was  nothing  doing  m  the  district — no 
mining— no  milling — no  productive  effort — no  income — afl^bot 
enough  money  in  the  entire  camp  to  buy  a  corner  lot  in  an  ^^Hrn 
village,  hardly ;  and  yet  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  he  was 
walking  among  bloated  millionaires.  Prospecting  parties 
,  swarmed  out  of  town  with  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  and  swarmed 
I  in  again  at  nightfall  laden  with  spoil— rocks.     Nothing   but 
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rocks.  Every  man's  pockets  were  full  of  them ;  the  floor  of  his 
cabin  was  littered  with  them;  they  were  disposed  in  labeled 
rows  on  his  shelves. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


/ 


m 


T  MET  men  at  every  turn  who  owned  from  one  thousand  to 
-■-  thirty  thousand  •'•feet"  in  undeveloped  silver  mines,  every 
single  foot  of  which  they  believed  would  shortly  be  worth  from 
fifty  to  a  thousand  dollars — and  as  often  as  any  other  way  they 
were  men  who  had  not  twenty -five  dollars  in  the  world.  Every 
man  you  met  had  his  new  mine  to  boast  of,  and  his  "  specimens  " 
ready  ;  and  if  the  opportunity  oflfered,  he  would  infallibly  back 
you  into  a  corner  and  offer  as  a  favor  to  you,  not  to  hinif  to  part 
with  just  a  few  feet  in  the  "  Golden  Age,"  or  the  "  Sarah  Jane," 
or  some  other  unknown  stack  of  croppings,  for  money  enough  to 
get  a  "  square  meal "  with,  as  the  phrase  went.  And  you  were 
never  to  reveal  that  he  had  made  you  the  offer  at  such  a  ruinous 
price,  for  it  was  only  out  of  friendship  for  you  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice.  Then  he  would  fish  a  piece  of  rock  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  after  looking  mysteriously  around  as  if  he  feared 
he  might  be  waylaid  and  robbed  if  caught  with  such  wealth  in 
his  possession,  he  would  dab  the  rock  against  his  tongue,  clap 
an  eye-glass  to  it,  and  exclaim : 

''Look  at  that  I  Right  there  in  that  red  dirt!  See  it?  See 
the  specks  of  gold  ?  And  the  streak  of  silver  ?  That's  from  the 
*  Uncle  Abe.'  There's  a  hundred  thousand  tons  like  that  in 
sight  I  Eight  in  sight,  mind  you !  And  when  we  get  down  on  it 
and  the  ledge  comes  in  solid,  it  will  be  the  richest  thing  in  the 
woE^  Look  at  the  assay !  I  don't  want  you  to  believe  me— 
loo^H  the  assay  ! " 

tKi  he  would  get  out  a  greasy  sheet  of  paper  which  showed 
that  the  portion  of  rock  assayed  had  given  evidence  of  contain- 
ing silver  and  gold  in  the  proportion  of  so  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  ton.    I  little  knew,  then,  that  the 
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custom  was  to  hunt  out  the  richest  piece  of  rock  and  get  it 
assayed !  Very  often,  that  piece,  the  size  of  a  filbert,  was  the 
only  fragment  in  a  ton  that  had  a  particle  of  metal  in  it—  and 
yet  the  assay  made  it  pretend  to  represent  the  average  value  of 
the  ton  of  rubbish  it  came  from ! 

On  such  a  system  of  assaying  as  that,  the  Humboldt  world  had 
gone  crazy.  On  the  authority  of  such  assays  its  newspaper  cor- 
respondents were  I'rothing  about  rock  worth  four  and  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  ton ! 

And  does  the  reader  remember,  a  few  pages  back,  the  calcnla* 
tions,  of  a  quoted  correspondent,  whereby  the  ore  is  to  be  mined 
and  shipped  all  the  way  to  England,  the  metals  extracted,  and 
the  gold  and  silver  contents  received  back  by  the  miners  as  clear 
profit,  the  copper,  antimony  and  other  things  in  the  ore  being 
suflBcient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  ?  Everybody's  head 
was  full  of  such  "  calculations  "  as  those — such  raving  insanity, 
rather.  Few  people  took  work  into  their  calculations — or  out- 
lay of  money  either ;  except  the  work  and  expenditures  of  other 
people. 

We  never  touched  our  tunnel  or  our  shaft  again.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause we  judged  that  we  had  learned  the  real  secret  of  success 
in  silver  mining — which  was,  not  to  mine  the  silver  ourselves  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brows  and  the  labor  of  our  hands,  but  to  sell  the 
ledges  to  the  dull  slaves  of  toil  and  let  them  do  the  mining  I 

Before  leaving  Carson,  the  Secretary  and  I  had  purchased 
"feet"  from  various  Esmeralda  stragglers.  We  had  expected 
immediate  returns  of  bullion,  but  were  only  afflicted  with  regu- 
lar and  constant  "  assessments  "  instead — demands  for  money 
wherewith  to  develop  the  said  mines.  These  assessments  had 
grown  so  oppressive  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  look  into  the 
matter  personally.  Therefore  I  projected  a  pilgrimage  to  Carson 
and  thence  to  Esmeralda.  I  bought  a  horse  and  started,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Ballou  and  a  gentleman  named  Ollendorff,  a  Prus- 
sian—not the  party  who  has  inflicted  so  much  suffering  on  the 
world  with  his  wretched  foreign  grammars,  with  their  intermin- 
able repetitions  of  questions  which  never  have  occurred  and  are 
never  likely  to  occur  in  any  conversation  among  human  beings. 
We  rode  through  a  snow- storm  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
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arrived  at  "  Honey  Lake  Smith's,"  a  sort  of  isolated  inn  on  the 
Carson  river.  It  was  a  two-story  log  house  situated  nn  a  small 
knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  basin  or  desert  through  which  the 
sickly  (Jarson  winds  its  melancholy  way.  Close  to  the  house 
were  the  Overland  stage  stables,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  There 
was  not  another  building  within  several  leagues  of  the  place. 
Towards  sunset  about  twenty  hay-wagons  arrived  and  camped 
around  the  house  and  all  the  teamsters  came  in  to  supper — a 
very,  very  rough  set.  There  were  one  or  two  Overland  stage 
drivers  there,  also,  and  half  a  dozen  vagabonds  and  stragglers  ; 
consequently  the  house  was  well  crowded. 


INDIANS  BELONGING  TO  THE  CAMP. 

We  walked  out,  after  supper,  and  visited  a  small  Indian  camp 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Indians  were  in  a  great  hurry  about  some- 
thing, and  were  packing  up  and  getting  away  as  fast  as  they 
could.  In  their  broken  English  they  said,  "By'mby,  heap 
water!"  and  by  the  help  of  signs  made  us  understand  that  in 
their  opinion  a  flood  was  coming.  The  weather  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  this  was  not  the  rainy  season.  There  was  about  a  foot 
of  water  in  the  insignificant  river— or  maybe  two  feet ;  the 
stream  was  not  wider  than  a  back  alley  in  a  village,  and  its  banks 
were  scarcely  higher  than  a  man's  head.    So,  where  was  the  flood 
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to  come  from  ?    We  canvassed  the  subject  awhile  and  then  con- 
cluded it  was  a  ruse,  and  that  the  Indians  had  some  better  rea- 
son for  leaving  in  a  hurry  than  fears  of  a  flood  in  such  an  exceed 
ingly  dry  time. 

At  seven  in  the  Evening  we  went  to  bed  in  the  second  story — 
with  our  clothes  on,  as  usual,  and  all  three  in  the  same  bed,  for 
every  available  space  on  the  floors,  chairs,  etc.,  was  in  request, 
and  even  then  there  was  barely  room  for  the  housing  of  the  inn's 
guests.  An  hour  later  we  were  awakened  by  a  great  turmoil, 
and  springing  out  of  bed  we  picked  our  way  nimbly  among  the 
ranks  of  snoring  teamsters  on  the  floor  and  got  to  the  front  win- 
dows of  the  long  room.  A  glance  revealed  a  strange  spectacle, 
under  the  moonlight.  The  crooked  Carson  was  full  to  the  brim, 
and  its  waters  were  raging  and  foaming  in  the  wildest  way — 
sweeping  around  t^<  «barp  bends  at  a  furious  speed,  and  bearing 
on  their  surface  a  :^.u^'  of  logs,  brush  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish. 
A  depression,  whei ..  t^ei  bed  had  once  been,  in  other  times,  was 
already  filling,  and  in  one  or  two  places  the  water  was  beginning 
to  wash  over  the  main  bank.  Men  were  flying  hither  and  thither, 
bringing  cattle  and  wagons  close  up  to  the  house,  for  the  spot  of 
high  ground  on  which  it  stood  extended  only  some  thirty  feet  in 
front  and  about  a  hundred  in  the  rear.  Close  to  the  old  river 
bed  just  spoken  of,  stood  a  little  log  stable,  and  in  this  our  horses 
were  lodged.  While  we  looked,  the  waters  increased  so  fast  in 
this  place  that  in  a  few  minutes  a  torrent  was  roaring  by  the  lit- 
tle stable  and  its  margin  encroaching  steadily  on  the  logs.  We 
suddenly  realized  that  this  flood  was  not  a  mere  holiday  spec- 
tacle, but  meant  damage — and  not  only  to  the  small  log  stable 
but  to  the  Overland  buildings  close  to  the  main  river,  for  the 
waves  had  now  come  ashore  and  were  creeping  about  the  found- 
ations and  invading  the  great  hay-corral  adjoining.  We  ran  down 
and  joined  the  crowd  of  excited  men  and  frightened  animals. 
We  waded  knee  deep  into  the  log  stable,  unfastened  the  horses 
and  waded  out  almost  toaist-deep,  so  fast  the  waters  increased. 
Then  the  crowd  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  hay-corral  and  began 
to  tumble  down  the  huge  stacks  of  baled  hay  and  roll  the  bales 
up  on  the  high  ground  by  the  house.  Meantime  it  was  dis- 
covere4  that  Owens,  an  overlfind  driver,  was  missipj^,  and  iv  map 
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ran  to  the  large  stable,  and  wading  in,  boot-top  deep,  discovered 
him  asleep  in  his  bed,  awoke  him,  and  waded  out  again.  But 
Owens  was  drowsy  and  resumed  his  nap  ;  but  only  for  a  minute 
or  two,  for  presently  he  turned  in  his  bed,  his  hand  dropped 
over  the  side  anr'  ame  in  contact  with  the  oold  water  I  It  was 
up  level  with  the  mattrass  1  He  waded  out,  breast-deep,  almost, 
and  the  next  moment  the  sun-bnrned  bricks  melted  down  like 
sugar  and  the  big  building  crumbled  to  a  ruin  and  was  washed 
away  in  a  twinkling. 

At  eleven  o'clock  only  the  roof  "f  the  little  log  stable  was  out 
of  water,  and  our  inn  was  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  moonlight,  there  was  no  desert  visible, 
but  only  a  level  waste  of  shining  water.  The  Indians  were  true 
prophets,  but  how  did  they  get  their  information  ?  I  am  notable 
tc'  answer  the  question. 

We  remained  cooped  up  eight  days  and  nights  with  that  curious 
crew.  Swearing,  drinking  and  card  playing  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  occasionally  a  fight  was  thrown  in  for  variety.  Dirt  and 
vermin — but  let  us  forget  those  features;  their  profusion  is 
simply  inconceivable — ^^it  is  better  that  they  remain  so. 

There  were  two  men — however,  this  chapter  is  long  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THERE  were  two  men  in  the  company  who  caused  me  parti- 
cular discomfort.  One  was  a  little  Swede,  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  who  knew  only  one  song,  and  he  was  for  ever  singing  it. 
By  day  we  were  all  crowded  into  ore  small, stifling  bar-room,  and 
so  there  was  no  escaping  this  person's  music.  Through  all  the  j 
profanity,  whiskey -guzzling,  "  old  sledge,"  and  quarrelling,  his  i 
monotonous  song  meandered  with  never  a  variation  in  its  tire- 
some sameness,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  at  last,  that  I  would  be 
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content  to  die,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  torture.  The  other  man 
was  a  stalwart  ruffian,  called  "  Arkansas,"  who  carried  to  revolvers 
in  his  belt,  and  a  bowie  knife  projecting  from  his  boot,  and  who 
was  always  drunk  and  always  suffering  for  a  hght.  But  he  was  so 
feared,  that  nobody  would  accommodate  him.  He  would  try  all 
manner  of  little  wary  ruses  to  entrap  somebody  into  an  offensive 
remark,  and  his  face  would  light  up  now  and  then  when  he 
fancied  he  Y,a,s  fairlv  on  the  scent  of  a  fight,  but  invariably  his 
victim  would  elude  his  toils,  and  then  he  would  show  a  disap- 
pointment that  was  almost  pathetic.  The  landlord,  Johnson, 
was  a  meek,  well«meaning  fellow,  and  Arkansas  fastened  on  him 
early,  as  a  promising  subject ;  and  gave  him  no  rest  day  or  night, 
for  awhile.  On  the  fourth  morning,  Arkansas  got  drunk,  and  sat 
himself  down  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  Presently  Johnson 
came  in,  just  comfortably  sociable  with  whiskey,  and  said : 

•'  I  reckon  the  Pennsylvania  'lection — " 

Arkansas  raised  his  finger  impressively  and  Johnson  stopped. 
Arkansas  rose  unsteadily  and  confronted  him.    Said  he : 

"  Wha-what  do  you  know  a-about  Pennsylvania  ?  Answer  me 
that.    "Wha-what  do  you  know  'bout  Pennsylvania?" 

•'  I  was  only  goin'  to  say — " 

"  You  was  only  goin'  to  say.  You  was  I  You  was  only  goin'  to 
say — what  was  you  goin*  co  say  ?  That's  it  1  That's  what  /  want 
to  know.  2  want  to  know  wha-what  you  (He)  what  you  know 
about  Pennsylvania,  since  you're  makin'  yourself  so  d — d  free. 
Answer  me  that  1" 

"Mr.  Arkansas,  if  you'd  only  let  me — " 

"  Who's  a  henderin'  you  ?  Don't  you  insinuate  nothing  agin 
me ! — don't  you  do  it.  Don't  yo.u  come  in  here  buUyin'  around, 
and  cussin'  and  goin'  on  like  a  lunatic— don't  you  do  it.  'Coz  i" 
won't  stand  it.  If  fight's  what  you  want,  out  with  it !  I'm  your 
man !    Out  with  it !" 

Said  Johnson,  backing  into  a  corner,  Arkansas  following  men* 
acingly : 

"  Why,  /  never  said  nothing,  Mr.  Arkansas.  You  don't  give  a 
man  no  chance.  1  was  only  goin'  to  say  that  "Pennsylvania  was 
gom'  to  have  an  election  next  week — that  Was  all — that  was 
everything  I  was  goin'  to  say — I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  it  wasn't." 
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"  Well  then  why  d'n't  you  say  it  ?    "yVhat  did  you  come  swellin' 
around  that  way  for,  and  tryin'  to  raise  trouble  ?" 
"  Why  /  didn't  come  swellin'  around,  Mr.  Arkansas — I  just—" 
"  I'm  a  liar  am  1 1    Ger-reat  CflBsar's  ghost—" 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Arkansas,  I 
never  meant  such  a  thing  as 
that,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  did. 
All  the  boys  will  tell  you  that 
I've  always  spoke  well  of  you, 
and  respected  you  more'n  any 
man  in  the  house.  Ask  Smith. 
Ain't  it  so,  Smith?  Didn't  I 
say,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night,  that  for  a  man  that  was  a 
gentleman  all  the  time  and 
every  way  you  took  him,  give 
me  Arkansas?  I'll  leave  it  to 
any  gentleman  here  if  them 
warn't  the  very  words  I  used. 
Come,  now,  Mr.  Arkansas,  le's 
take  a  drink— le's  shake  hands 
and  take  a  drink.  Come  up— 
everybody  1  It's  my  treat.  Come 
up.  Bill,  lom,Bob,Scotty — come 
up.  1  want  you  all  to  take  a 
drink  with  me  and  Arkansas— 
old  Arkansas,  I  call  him — bully 
old  Arkansas.  Gimme  your 
hand  agin.  Look  at  him,  boys 
—just  take  a  look  at  him.  Thar 
stands  the  whitest  man  in  Ame- 


"  MR.  AEKAN8A 


rica  1— and  the  man  that  denies  it  has  got  to  fight  me,  that's  all. 
'^imme  that  old  flipper  agin  !" 

They  embraced,  with  drunken  affection  on  the  landlord's  part 
and  unresponsive  toleration  on  the  part  of  Arkansas,  who,  bribed 
by  a  drink,  was  disappointed  of  his  p;'ey  once;  more.  But  the 
foolish  landlord  was  so  happy  to  have  escaped  butchery,  that  he 
went  on  talking  when  he  ought  to  have  marched  himself  out  of 
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danger.  The  consequence  was  that  Arkansas  shortly  began  to 
glower  upon  him  dangerously,  and  presently  said : 

«  Lan'lord,  will  you  p  please  make  that  remark  over  agin  if  you 
please  ?" 

"  I  was  a-sayin'  to  Scotty  that  my  father  was  up-ards  of  eighty 
year  old  when  he  died." 

«  Was  that  all  that  you  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  was  all." 

"  Didn't  say  nothin'  but  that  ?" 

"  No — nothing." 

Then  an  uncomfortable  silence. 

Arkansas  played  with  his  glass  a  moment,  lolling  on  his  elbows 
on  the  counter.  Then  he  meditatively  scratched  his  left  shin 
with  his  right  boot,  while  the  awkward  silence  continued.  But 
presently  he  loafed  away  toward  the  stove,  looking  dissatisfied ; 
roughly  shouldered  two  or  three  men  out  of  a  co  'trtable  posi- 
tion ]  occupied  it  himself,  gave  a  sleeping  dog  a  kick  vhat  sent  him 
howling  under  a  bench,  then  spread  his  long  legs  and  his  blanket- 
coat  tails  apart  and  proceeded  to  warm  his  back.  In  a  little  while 
he  fell  to  grumbling  to  himself,  and  soon  he  slouched  back  to  the 
bar  and  said: 

"  Lan'lord,  what's  your  idea  for  rakin'  up  old  personalities  and 
blowin'  about  your  father  Ain't  this  company  agreeable  to 
you?  Ain't  it  ?  If  this  company  ain't  agreeable  to  you,  p'r'aps 
we'd  berter  leave.  Is  that  your  idea?  Is  that  what  yru're 
coming  at?" 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Arkansas,  I  warn't  thinking  of  such  a 
thing.    My  father  and  my  mother — " 

"  Lan'lord  don^t  crowd  a  man  !  Don't  do  it.  If  nothing'll  do 
you  but  a  disturbance,  out  with  it  like  a  man  ('tc) — ^but  donH  rake 
up  old  bygones  and  fling  'em  in  the  teeth  of  a  passel  of  people 
that  want's  to  be  peaceable  if  they  could  get  a  chance.  What's 
the  matter  with  you  this  morning,  anyway  ?  I  never  see  a  man 
carry  on  so." 

"  Arkansas,  I  reely  didn't  mean  no  harm,  and  I  won't  go  on 
with  it  if  it's  onpleasant  to  you.  I  reckon  my  licker's  got  into 
my  head,  and  what  with  the  flood,  and  havin'^  so  many  to  feed 
and  look  out  for^" 
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"  So  thafs  what's  a-ranklin'  in  your  heart,  is  it  ?  You  want  us 
to  leavn  do  you  ?  There's  too  many  on  us.  You  want  us  to  pack 
up  and  swim.    Is  that  it  ?    Come  1" 

"Please  be  reasonable,  Arkansas.  Now  you  know  that  I  ain't 
the  man  to — " 

"  Are  you  a  threatenin'  me?  Are  you  ?  By  George,  the  man 
don't  live  that  can  skeer  me  !  Don't  you  try  to  come  that  game, 
my  chicken — 'cuz  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  I  won't  stand  that. 
Come  out  from  behind  that  bar  till  I  clean  you !  You  wan't  to 
drive  us  out,  do  you,  you  sneakin'  underhanded  hound  I  Come 
out  from  behind  that  bar !  Til  learn  yoi;  to  bully  and  badger 
and  browbeat  a  gentleman  that's  forever  trying  to  befriend  you 
and  keep  you"  out  of  trouble  I" 

"Please,  Arkansas,  please  don't  shoot!  If  there's  got  to  be 
bloodshed — " 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  gentlemen  ?  Do  you  hear  him  talk  about 
bloodshed?  So  it's  blood  you  want,  is  it,  you  ravin  desperado! 
You'd  make  up  your  mind  to  murder  somebody  this  mornin'— I 
knowed  it  perfectly  well.  I'm  the  man,  am  I  ?  It's  me  you're 
goin'  to  murder,  is  it?  But  you  can't  do  it  'thout  I  get  one 
chance  first,  you  thievin'  black-hearted,  white>livered  son  of  a 
nigger !    Draw  your  weapon !" 

With  that,  Arkansas  began  to  shoot,  and  the  landlord  to 
clamber  over  benches,  men  and  every  sort  of  obstacle  in  a  frantic 
desire  to  escape.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hubbub  the  landlord 
crashed  through  a  glass  door,  and  as  Arkansas  charged  after  him 
the  landlord's  wife  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  con- 
fronted the  desperado  with  a  pair  of  scissors  I  Her  fury  was 
magnificent.  With  head  erect  and  flashing  eye  she  stood  a  mo- 
ment and  then  advanced,  with  her  weapon  raised.  The  aston- 
ished ruffian  hesitated,  and  then  fell  back  a  step.  She  followed. 
She  backed  him  step  by  step  into  the  middle  of  the  bar-room, 
and  then,  while  the  wondering  crowd  closed  up  and  gazed,  she 
gave  him  such  another  tongue-lashing  as  never  a  cowed  and 
shamefaced  braggart  got  before,  perhaps  I  As  she  finished  and 
retired  victorious,  a  roaij  of  applause  shook  the  house,  and  every 
man  ordered  "drinks  for  the  crowd"  in  one  and  the  same 
brea,th. 
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The  lesson  was  entirely  sufiScient.  The  reign  of  terror  was 
over,  and  the  Arkansas  domination  broken  for  good.  During  the 
rest  of  the  season  of  island  captivity,  there  was  one  man  who  sat 
apart  in  a  state  of  permanent  humiliation,  never  mixing  in  any 
quarrel  or  uttering  a  boast,  and  never  resenting  the  insults  the 
once  cringing  crew  now  constantly  leveled  at  him,  and  that  man 
was  "Arkansas." 

By  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning  the  waters  had  subsided  from  the 
land,  but  the  stream  in  the  old  river  bed  was  still  high  and 
swift  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  crossing  it.  On  the  eighth 
it  was  still  too  high  for  an  entirely  safe  passage,  but  life  in  the 
inn  had  become  next  to  insupportable  by  reason  of  the  dirt, 
drunkenness,  fighting,  etc.,  and  so  we  made  an  effort  to  get  away. 
In  the  midst  of  a  heavy  snow  storm  we  embarked  in  a  canoe, 
taking  our  saddles  aboard  and  towing  our  horses  after  us  by  their 
halters.  The  Prussian,  Ollendorff,  was  in  the  bow,  with  a  paddle, 
Ballou  paddled  in  the  middle,  and  I  sat  in  the  stern  holding  the 
halters.  When  the  horses  lost  their  footing  and  began  to  swimi 
Ollendorff  got  frightened,  for  there  was  great  danger  that  the 
horses  would  make  our  aim  uncertain,  and  it  was  plain  that  if  we 
failed  to  land  at  a  certain  spot  the  current  would  throw  us  off 
and  almost  surely  cast  us  into  the  main  Carson,  which  was  a 
boiling  torrent,  now.  Such  a  catastrophe  would  be  death,  in  all 
probability,  for  we  would  be  swept  to  sea  in  the  "  Sink  "  or  over- 
turned and  drowned.  We  warned  OUendoiff  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him  and  handle  himself  carefully,  but  it  was  useless  ;  the 
moment  the  bow  touched  the  bank,  he  made  a  spring  and  the 
canoe  whirled  upside  down  in  ten-foot  water.  Ollendorff  seized 
some  brush  and  dragged  himself  ashore,  but  Ballou  and  I  had  to 
swim  for  it,  encumbered  with  our  overcoats.  But  we  held  on  to 
the  canoe,  and  although  we  were  washed  down  nearly  to  the 
Carson,  we  managed  to  push  the  boat  ashore  and  make  a  safe 
landing.  We  were  cold  and  water-soaked,  but  safe.  The  horses 
made  a  landing,  too,  but  our  saddles  were  gone,  of  course.  We 
tied  the  animals  :n  the  sage-brush  and  there  they  had  to  stay 
for  twenty-four  hours.  We  baled  out  the  canoe  and  ferried  over 
some  food  and  blankets  for  them,  but  we  slept  one  more  night 
in  the  inn  before  making  another  venture  on  our  journey. 
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Tlie  next  morning  it  was  still  snowing  furiously  when  wo  got 
away  with  nur  new  stock  of  saddles  and  accoutrements.  We 
mounted  and  started.  The  snuw  lay  so  deep  on  the  ground  tliiit 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  road  perceptible,  and  the  snow-fall  was  so 
thick  that  we  could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  ahead, 
else  we  could  have  guided  our  course  by  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  case  looked  dubious,  but  Ollendorff  said  his  instinct  was  ax 
sensitive  as  any  compass,  and  that  he  could  "  strike  a  bee-line  " 
for  Carson  city  and  never  diverge  from  it.  He  said  that  if  he 
were  to  straggle  a  single  point  out  of  the  true  line  his  instinct 
would  assail  him  like  an  outraged  conscience.  Consequently  wo 
dropped  into  his  wake  happy  and  content.  For  half  an  hour  wo 
poked  along  warily  enough,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  camo 
upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  Ollendorff  shouted  proudly : 

"  I  knew  I  was  as  dead  certain  as  a  compass,  boys  I  Here  we 
are,  right  in  somebody's  tracks  that  will  hunt  the  way  for  us 
without  any  trouble.  Let's  nurry  up  and  join  company  with  the 
party." 

iSo  we  put  the  horses  into  as  much  of  a  trot  as  the  deep  snow 
would  allow,  and  before  long  it  was  evident  that  we  were  gaining 
on  our  predecessors,  for  the  tracks  grew  more  distinct.  We 
hurried  along,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  tracks  looked  still 
newer  and  fresher — but  what  surprised  us  was,  that  the  number 
of  travellers  in  advance  of  us  seemed  to  steadily  increase.  We 
wondered  how  so  large  a  party  came  to  be  traveling  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  a  solitude.  Somebody  suggested  that  it  must 
be  a  company  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  and  so  we  accepted  that 
solution  and  jogged  along  a  little  faster  still,  for  they  could  not 
be  far  off  now.  But  the  tracks  still  multiplied,  and  we  began  to 
think  the  platoon  of  soldiers  was  miraculously  expanding  into  a 
regiment — Ballou  said  they  had  already  increased  to  five  hun^ 
dred  !    Presently  he  stopped  his  horse  and  said : 

"  Boys,  these  are  our  own  tracks,  and.  we've  actually  been 
circussing  round  and  round  in  a  circle  for  more  than  two  hours, 
out  here  in  this  blind  desert!  By  George  this  is  perfectly 
hydrauHc ! " 

Then  the  old  man  waxed  wroth  and  abusive.  He  called 
Ollendorff  all  manner  of  bard  names — h^  said  b9  neyer  saw  suqh 
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a  lurid  fool  as  he  was,  and  ended  with  his  peculiarly  venomous 
opinion  that  he  "  did  not  know  as  much  as  a  logarythm  t " 

We  certainly  had  been  following  our  own  tracks.  Ollendorff 
and  his  "  mental  compass  "  were  in  disgrace  from  that  moment. 
After  all  our  hard  travel,  here  we  were  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
again,  with  the  inn  beyond  dimly  outlined  through  the  driving 
gnow-fall.  While  we  were  considering  what  to  do,  the  young 
Swede  landed  from  the  canoe  and  took  his  pedestrian  way 
Carson-wards,  singing  his  same  tiresome  song  about  his  "  sister 
and  his  brother"  and  "  the  child  in  the  grave  with  its  mother," 
and  in  a  short  minute  faded  and  disappeared  in  the  white 
oblivion.  He  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  no  doubt  got  be* 
wildered  and  lost,  and  Fatigue  delivered  him  over  to  Sleep  and 
Sleep  betrayed  him  to  Death.  Possibly  he  followed  our  treacher- 
ous tracks  till  he  became  exhausted  and  dropped. 

Presently  the  Overland  stage  forded  the  now  fast  receding 
stream  and  darted  toward  Carson  on  its  first  trip  since  the  flood 
came.  We  hesitated  no  longer  now,  but  took  up  our  march  in 
its  wake,  and  trotted  merily  along,  for  we  had  good  confidence  in 
the  driver's  bump  of  locality.  But  our  horses  were  no  match  for 
the  fresh  stage  team.  We  were  soon  left  out  of  sight ;  but  it  was 
no  matter,  for  we  had  the  deep  ruts  the  wheels  made  for  a  guide 
By  this  time  it  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  very  long  before  night  came — and  not  with  a  lingering 
twilight,  but  with  a  sudden  shutting  down  like  a  cellar  door,  as  is 
its  habit  in  that  country.  The  snow-fall  was  still  as  thick  as  ever 
and  of  course  we  could  not  see  fifteen  steps  before  us ;  but  all 
about  us  the  white  glare  of  the  snow-bed  enabled  us  to  discern 
the  smooth  sugar-loaf  mounds  made  by  the  covered  sage-bushes, 
and  just  in  front  of  us  the  two  faint  groves  which  we  knew  were 
the  steadily  filling  and  slowly  disappearing  wheel-tracks. 

Now  those  sage-bushes  were  all  about  the  same  height — three 
or  four  feet  j  they  stood  just  about  seven  feet  apart,  all  over  the 
vast  desert ;  each  of  them  was  a  mere  snow-mound,  now ;  in  any 
direction  that  you  proceeded  (the  same  as  in  a  well  laid  out 
orchard)  you  would  find  yourself  moving  down  a  distinctly  defined 
avenue,  with  a  row  of  these  snow-mounds  on  ieither  side  of  it — an 
avenue  the  customary  width  of  a  roadj  nice  and  level  in  its 
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breadth,  and  rising  at  the  slJes  in  the  most  natural  way,  by 
reason  of  the  mounds.  But  we  had  not  thought  of  this.  Then 
imagine  the  chilly  thrill  that  shot  through  us  when  it  finally 
occurred  to  us,  far  in  the  night,  that  since  the  last  faint  trace  of 
the  wheel-tracks  had  long  ago  been  buried  from  sight,  we  might 
now  be  wandering  down  a  mere  sage-brush  avenue,  miles  away 
from  the  road  and  diverging  further  and  further  away  from  it  all 
the  time.  Having  a  cake  of  ice  slipped  down  one's  back  is  placid 
comfort  compared  to  it.  There  was  a  sudden  leap  and  stir  of 
blood  that  had  been  asleep  for  an  hour,  and  as  sudden  a  rousing 
of  all  the  drowsing  activities  in  our  minds  and  bodies.  We  were 
alive  and  awake  at  once — and  shaking  and  quaking  with  conster- 
nation, too.  There  was  an  instant  halting  and  dismounting,  a 
bending  low  and  an  anxious  scanning  of  the  road-bed.  Useless, 
of  course ;  for  if  a  faint  depression  could  not  be  discerned  froin 
an  alitude  of  four  or  five  feet  above  it,  it  certainly  could  not  with 
one's  nose  nearly  against  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


WE  seemed  to  be  in  a  road,  but  that  was  no  proof.  We  test- 
ed this  by  walking  ofif  in  various  directions — the  regular 
snow-mounds  and  the  regular  avenues  between  them  convinced 
each  man  that  he  had  found  the  true  road,  and  that  the  others 
had  found  only  false  ones.  Plainly  the  situation  was  desperate. 
We  were  cold  and  stiff  and  the  horses  were  tired.  We  decided 
to  build  a  sage-brush  fire  and  camp  out  till  morning.  This  was 
wise,  because  if  we  were  wandering  from  the  right  road  and  the 
snow-storm  continued  another  day  our  case  would  be  the  next  j 
thing  to  hopeless  if  we  kex>t  on. 

All  agreed  that  a  camp  fire  vf&a  what  would  come  nearest  to  j 
saving  us,  now,  and  so  we  set  about  building  it.    We  could  find 
no  matches,  and  so  we  tried  to  make  shift  with  the  pistols.    Not 
a  man  in  the  party  had  ever  tried  to  do  such  a  thing  before,  but  | 
not  a  man  in  the  party  doubted  that  it  could  be  done,  and  with- 
out any  trouble — because  every  man  in  the  party  had  read  about  I 
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it  in  books  many  a  time  and  had  naturally  oome  to  believe  it, 
with  trusting  simplicity,  just  as  he  had  long  ago  accepted  and 
believed  that  other  common  book-fraud  about  Indians  and  lost 
}mnters  making  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together. 

We  huddled  together  on  our  knees  in  the  deep  snow,  and  the 
horses  put  their  noses  together  and  bowed  their  patient  heads 
over  us ;  and  while  the  feathery  flakes  eddied  down  and  turned 
us  into  a  group  of  white  statuary,  we  proceeded  with  the  mO' 
mentous  experiment.  We  broke  twigs  from  a  sage  bush  and 
piled  them  on  a  little  cleared  place  in  the  shelter  of  our  bories. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  all  was  ready,  and  then, 
while  conversation  ceased  and  our  pulses  beat  low  with  anxious 
suspense,  Ollendorff  applied  his  revolver,  pulled  the  trigger  a'  d 
blew  the  pile  clear  out  of  the  county  I  It  was  the  flattest  failure 
that  ever  was. 

This  was  distressing,  but  it  paled  before  a  greater  horror — the 
horses  were  gone  I  I  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the  bridles, 
l-.it  in  my  absorbing  anxiety  over  the  pistol  experiment  I  had 
unconsoiously  dropped  them  and  the  released  animals  had  walk- 
ed off  in  the  storm.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  follow  them,  for 
their  footfalls  could  make  no  sound,  and  one  could  pass  within 
two  yards  of  the  creatures  and  never  see  them.  We  gave  them 
up  without  an  effort  at  recovering  them,  and  cursed  the  lying 
books  that  said  horses  would  stay  by  their  masters  for  protec- 
tion  and  companionship  in  a  distressful  time  like  ours. 

We  were  miserable  enough,  before  j  we  felt  still  more  forlorn, 
[now.  Patiently,  but  with  blighted  hope,  we  broke  more  i>;'oks 
and  piled  them,  and  once  more  the  Prussian  shot  them  inio  an- 
nihilation. Plainly,  to  light  a  fire  with  a  pistol  was  an  art  requir- 
ing practice  and  experience,  and  the  middle  of  a  desort  at  mid- 
night in  a  snow-storm  was  not  a  good  place  or  time  for  the 
acquiring  of  the  accomplishment.  We  gave  it  up  and  tried  the 
other.  Each  man  took  a  couple  of  sticks  and  fell  to  chafing 
them  together.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  we  were  thoroughly 
chilled,  and  so  were  the  sticks.  We  bitterly  execrated  the  In- 
dians, the  hunters  and  the  books  that  had  betrayed  us  with  the 
silly  device,  and  wondered  aismally  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
At  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Ballou  fished  out  four  matches  from 
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the  rubbish  of  an  overlooked  pocket.  To  have  found  four  gold 
bars  would  have  seemed  poor  and  cheap  good  luck  compared  to 
this.  One  cannot  think  how  good  a  match  looks  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— or  how  lovable  and  precious,  and  sacredly  beautiful 
to  the  eye.  This  time  we  gathered  sticks  with  high  hopes ;  and 
when  Mr.  Ballou  prepared  to  light  the  first  match,  there  was  an 
amount  of  interest  centered  upon  him  that  pages  of  writing 
could  not  describe.  The  match  burned  hopefully  a  moment, 
and  then  went  out.  It  could  not  have  carried  more  regret  with 
it  if  it  had  been  a  human  life.  The  next  match  simply  flashed  and 
died.  The  wind  puffed  the  third  one  out  just  as  it  was  on  the 
imminent  verge  of  success.  We  gathered  together  closer  than 
ever,  and  developed  a  solicitude  that  was  rapt  and  painful,  as 
Mr.  Ballou  scratched  our  last  hope  on  his  leg.  It  lit,  burned 
blue  and  sickly,  and  then  budded  into  a  robust  flame.  Shading 
it  with  his  hands,  the  old  gentleman  bent  gradually  down  and 
every  heart  went  with  him — every  body,  too,  for  that  matter— 
and  blood  and  breath  stood  still.  The  flame  touched  the  sticks 
at  last,  took  gradual  hold  upon  them — hesitated — took  a  stronger 
hold—hesitated  again— held  its  breath  five  heart-breaking  seconds, 
then  gave  a  sort  of  human  gasp  and  went  out. 

Nobody  said  a  word  for  several  minutes.  It  was  a  solemn  sort 
of  silence  ;  even  the  wind  put  on  a  stealthy,  sinister  quiet,  and 
made  no  more  noise  than  the  falling  flakc!  of  snow.  Finally  a 
sad- voiced  conversation  began,  and  it  was  ^oon  apparent  that  in 
each  of  our  hearts  lay  the  conviction  that  this  was  our  last  night 
with  the  living.  I  had  so  hoped  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
felt  so.  When  the  others  calmly  acknowledged  their  conviction, 
it  sounded  like  the  summons  itself.    Ollendorff  said : 

"  Brothers,  let  us  die  together.  And  let  us  go  without  one 
hard  feeling  towards  each  other.  Let  us  forget  and  forgive  by- 
gones. I  If  now  that  you  have  felt  hard  towards  mo  for  turning 
over  the  canoe,  and  for  knowing  too  much  and  leading  you  round 
and  round  in  the  snow — but  I  meant  well ;  forgive  me.  I  acknow- 
ledge freely  that  I  have  had  hard  feelings  against  Mr.  Ballou  for 
abusing  me  and  calling  me  a  logarythm,  which  is  a  thing  I  do 
not  know  what,  but  no  doubt  a  thing  considered  disgraceful  and 
unbecoming  in  Americai  and  it  has  scarcely  been  out  of  my  mind 
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and  has  hurt  me  a  great  deal — but'let  it  go  ;  I  forgive  Mr.  Ballou 
with  all  my  heart,  and — " 

Poor  Ollendorff  broke  down  and  the  tears  came.    He  was  not 
alone,  for  I  was  crying  too,  and  so  was  Mr.  Ballou.    Ollendorf 
got  his  \^oi(  e  again  and  forgave  me  for  things  I  had  done  and 
said.    Then  he  got  out  his  bottle  of  whisky  and  said  that  whether 
he  lived  or  died  he  would  never  touch  another  drop.    He  said 
he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  life,  and  although  ill-prepared,  was 
ready  to  submit  humbly  to  his  fate  ;  that  he  wished  he  could  be 
spared  a  little  longer,  not  for  any  selfish  reason,  but  to  make  a 
thorough  reform  in  his  character,  and  ^  by  devoting  himself  to 
helping  the  poor,  nursing  the  sick,  and  pleading  with  the  people 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  evils  of  intemperance,  make  his 
life  a  beneficent  example  to  the  young,  and  lay  it  down  at  last 
with  the  precious  reflection  that  it  had  not  been  lived  in  vain. 
He  ended  by  saying  that  his  reform  should  begin  at  this  moment, 
even  here  in  the  presence  of  death,  since  no  longer  time  was  to 
be  vouchsafed  wherein  to  prosecute  it  to  men's  help  ard  benefit 
—and  with  that  he  threw  away  the  bottle  of  whisky. 
■  Mr.  Ballou  made  remarks  of  similar  purport,  and  began  the 
reform  he  could  not  live  to  continue,  by  throwing  away  the 
ancient  pack  of  cards  that  had  solaced  our  captivity  during  the 
flood  and  made  it  bearable.    He  said  he  never  gambled,  but  still 
was  satisfied  that  the  med- 
dling with  cards  in  any  way 
was  immoral  and  injurious, 
and  no  man  could  be  wholly 
pure  and  blemishless  with- 
out eschewing  them.    "And 
therefore,"    continued   he, 
"  in  doing  this  act  I  already 
feel  more  in  sympathy  with 
that  spiritual  saturnalia  ne- 
cessary to  entire  and  obso- 
lete reform."    These  rolling 
syllables  touched  him  as  no  intelligible  eloquence  could  have 
done,  and  the  old  man  sobbed  with  a  mournfulness  not  un- 

mingled  with  satisfaction. 
11 
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My  own  remarks  were  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  my  com- 
rades, and  I  know  that  the  feelings  that  prompted  them  wero 
heartfelt  and  sincere.  We  were  all  sincere,  and  all  deeply  moved 
and  earnest,  for  we  were  in  the  presence  of  death  and  without 
hope.  I  threw  away  my  pipe,  and  in  doing  it  felt  that  at  last  I 
was  free  of  a  hated  vice  and  one  that  had  ridden  me  like  a  tyrant 
all  my  days.  While  I  yet  talked,  the  thought  of  the  good  I 
might  have  done  in  the  world  and  the  still  greater  good  I  might 
now  do,  with  these  new  incentives  and  higher  and  better  aims 
to  guide  me  if  I  could  only  be  spared  a  few  years  longer,  over- 
came me  and  the  tears  came  again.  We  put  our  arms  about 
each  other's  necks  and  awaited  the  warning  drowsiness  that  pre- 
cedes death  by  freezing. 

It  came  stealing  over  us  presently,  and  then  we  bade  each 
other  a  last  farewell.  A  delicious  dreaminess  wrought  its  vi^eb 
about  my  yielding  senses,  while  the  snow-flakes  wove  a  winding 
sheet  about  my  conquered  body.  Oblivion  came.  The  battle  of 
life  was  done. 


ti 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


I  DO  not  know  how  long  I  was  in  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  but  it 
seemed  an  age.  A  vague  consciousness  grew  upon  me  by 
degrees,  and  then  came  a  gathering  anguish  of  pain  in  ray  limbs 
and  through  all  my  body.  I  shuddered.  The  thought  flitted 
through  my  brain,  •*  this  is  death — this  is  the  hereafter." 

Then  came  a  white  upheaval  at  my  side,  and  a  voice  said,  with 
bitterness : 

<<  Will  some  gentleman  be  so  good  as  to  kick  me  behind  ?" 

It  was  £allou — at  least  it  was  a  towzled  snow  image  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  Ballou's  voice. 

I  rose  up,  and  there  in  the  gray  dawn,  not  fifteen  steps  from 
us,  were  the  frame  buildings  of  a  stage  station,  and  under  a  shed 
stood  our  still  saddled  and  bridled  horses  I 

An  arched  snow-drift  broke  up,  now,  and  Ollendorff  emerged 
from  it,  and  th'e  three  of  us  sat  and  stared  at  the  houses  without 
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speaking  a  word.  We  really  had  nothing  to  say.  We  were  like 
the  profane  man  who  could  not  "  do  the  subject  justice,"  the 
whole  situation  was  so  painfully  ridiculous  and  humiliating  that 
words  were  tame  and  we  did  not  know  where  to  commence 
anyhow. 

The  joy  in  our  hearts  at  our  deliverance  was  poisoned ;  well- 
nigh  dissipated,  indeed.  We  presently  began  to  grow  pettish  by 
degrees,  and  sullen ;  and  then,  angry  at  each  other,  angry  at 
ourselves,  angry  at  everything  in  general,  we  moodily  dusted  the 
snow  from  our  clothing  and  in  unsociable  single  file  plowed  our 
way  to  the  horses,  unsaddled  them,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
station. 

I  have  scarcely  exaggerated  a  detail  of  this  curious  and  absurd 
adventure.  It  occurred  almost  exactly  as  I  have  stated  it.  We 
actually  went  into  camp  in  a  snow-drift  in  a  desert,  at  midnight 
in  a  storm,  forlorn  and  hopeless,  within  fifteen  steps  of  a  comfort-. 
able  inn. 

For  two  hours  we  sat  apart  in  the  station  and  Ruminated  in 
disgust.  The  mystery  was  gone,  now,  and  it  was  plain  enough 
why  the  horses  had  deserted  us.  Without  a  doubt  they  were 
under  that  shed  a  quarter  of  a  minute  after  they  had  left  us,  and 
they  must  have  overheard  and  enjoyed  all  our  confessions  and 
lamentations. 

After  breakfast  we  felt  better,  and  the  zest  of  life  soon  came 
back.  The  world  looked  bright  again,  and  existence  was  as  dear 
to  us  as  ever.  Presently  an  uneasiness  came  over  me — grew 
upon  me— assailed  me  without  ceasing.  Alas,  my  regeneration 
was  not  complete — I  wanted  to  smoke  !  I  resisted  with  all  my 
strength,  but  the  flesh  was  Weak.  1  wandered  away  alone  and 
wrestled  with  myself  an  hour.  I  recalled  my  promises  of  reform 
and  preached  to  myself  persuasively,  upbraidingly,  exhaustively. 
But  it  was  all  vain,  I  shortly  found  myself  sneaking  among  the 
snow  drifts  hunting  for  tny  pipe.  I  discovered  it  after  a  t.onsid* 
arable  search,  and  crept  away  to  hide  myself  and  enjoy  it.  I 
remained  behind  the  barn  a  good  while,  asking  myself  how  I 
would  feel  if  my  braver,  stronger,  truer  comrades  should  catch 
me  in  my  degradation.  At  last  I  lit  the  pipe,  and  no  human 
being  can  feel  meaner  and  baser  than  I  did  then.    I  was  ashamed 
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of  being  in  my  own  pitiful  company.  Still  dreading  discovery,  I 
felt  that  perhaps  the  further  side  of  the  barn  would  be  somewhat 
safer,  and  so  I  turned  the  corner.  As  I  turned  the  one  corner 
smoking,  Ollendorff  turned  the  other  with  his  bottle  to  his  lips 
and  between  us  sat  unconscious  Ballou  deep  in  a  game  of  "  soli- 
taire"  with  the  old  greasy  cards  I 

Absurdity  could  go  no  !  irther.  We  shook  hands  and  agreed 
to  say  no  more  about  "  i-eform"  and  "  examples  to  the  rising 
generation." 

The  station  we  were  at  was  at  the  verge  of  the  Twenty-six  Mile 
Desert.  If  we  had  approached  it  half  an  hour  earlier  the  night 
before,  we  must  have  heard  men  shouting  there  and  firing  pistols; 
for  they  were  expecting  some  sheep  drovers  and  their  flocks  and 
knew  that  they  would  infallibly  get  lost  and  wander  out  of  reach 
of  help  unless  guided  by  sounds.  While  we  remained  at  the 
station,  three  of  the  drovers  arrived,  nearly  exhausted  with  their 
wanderings,  but  two  others  of  their  party  were  never  beard  if  | 
afterward. 

We  reached  Carson  in  due  time,  and  took  a  rest.  This  rest, 
together  with  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Esmeralda,  kept  us 
there  a  week,  and  the  delay  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  the  great  land  slide  case  of  Hyc*.  rs.  Morgan— 
an  episode  which  is  famous  in  Nevada  to  this  day.  After  a  word 
or  two  of  necessary  explanation,  I  will  set  dowL.  the  history  of 
this  singular  affair  just  as  it  transpired. 


vl 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  mountains  are  very  high  and  steep  about  Carson,  Eagle 
and  Washoe  Valleys— very  high  anci  very  steep,  and  so  when 
the  snow  gets  to  melting  off  fast  in  the  Spring  and  the  warm  j 
surface  earth  begins  to  moisten  and  soften,  the  disastrous  land- 
slides commence.  The  reader  cannot  know  what  a  land-slide  is, 
unless  he  has  lived  in  that  country  and  seen  the  whole  side  of  a 
mountain  taken  off  some  fine  morning  and  deposited  down  in  the 
valley,  leaving  a  vast,  treeless,  unsightly  scar  upon  the  mountain's 
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front  to  keep  the  oiroumstance  fresh  in  his  memory  all  the  years 
that  he  may  go  on  living  within  seventy  miles  of  that  place. 

Gen'^ral  Buncombe  was  shipped  out  to  Nevada  in  the  invoice 
of  Territorial  officers,  to  the  United  States  Attorney.  He  con- 
sidered himself  a  lawyer  of  parts,  and  he  very  much  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  it — partly  for  the  pure  gratification  of  it 
and  partly  because  his  salary  was  Territorially  meagre  (which  is 
a  strong  expression).  Now  the  older  citizen <>:  of  a  new  territory 
look  down  upon  the  rest  of  the*  world  with  a  calm,  benevolent 
compassion,  as  long  as  it  keeps  out  of  the  way — when  it  gets  in 
the  way  they  snub  it.  Sometimes  this  latter  takes  the  shape  of  a 
practical  joke. 

One  morning  Dick  Hyde  rode  furiously  up  to  General  Bun- 
combe's door  in  Carson  city  and  rushed  into  his  presence  without 
stopping  to  tie  his  horse.  He  seemed  much  excited.  He  told 
the  General  that  he  wanted  him  to  conduct  a  suit  for  him  and 
would  pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  achieved  a  victory. 
And  tnen,  with  violent  gestures  and  a  world  of  profanity,  he 
poured  out  his  griefs.  Ee  said  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  for 
u|be  years  he  had  been  farming  (or  ranching  as  the  more  cus' 
^ary  term  is)  in  Washoe  District,  and  making  a  successful 
thing  of  it,  and  furthermore  it  was  known  that  his  ranch  was 
situated  just  in  the  edge  of  the  valley ,  and  that  Tom  Morgan 
owned  a  ranch  immediately'  abo^e  it  on  the  mountain  side.  And 
now  the  trouble  was,  that  one  of  those  hated  land-slides  had  come 
and  slid  Morgans  ranch,  fences,  cabins,  cattle,  barns  and  every- 
thing down  on  top  of  his  ranch  and  exactly  covered  up  every 
single  vestige  of  his  property,  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty-eight 
feet.  Morgan  was  in  possession  and  refused  to  vacate  the  pre- 
mises— said  he  was  occupying  his  own  cabin  and  not  interfering 
with  anybody  else's — and  said  the  cabin  was  standing  on  the  same 
dirt  and  same  ranch  it  had  always  stood  on,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  anybody  make  him  vacate. 

"And  when  I  reminded  him,'-  said  Hyde,  weeping,  "that  it 
was  on  top  of  my  ranch  and  that  he  was  trespassing,  he  had  the 
infernbi  meanness  to  ask  me  why  didn't  I  stay  on  my  ranch  and 
hold  possession  when  I  see  hiir.  a-coming  1  Why  didn't  T  stay  on 
it,  the  blathering  lunatic — by  George,  when  I  heard  that  racket 
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and  looked  up  that  hill  it  was  just  like  the  whole  world  was 
a-ripping  and  a-tearing  down  that  mountain  side — splinters,  And 
cordwood,  thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and  snow,  odds  arid  ends  oi 
hay  stacks,  and  awful  clouds  of  dust  1 — trees  going  end  OTt  r  (nid 
in  the  air,  rocks  as  big  as  a  house  jumping  'bout  a  thonsnud  ioit 
high  and  busting  into  ten  million  pieces,  cuttle  turned  ii)sidi)oiH 
and  a-coming  head  on  with  their  tails  hai.gingout  between  their 
teeth  I — and  in  the  midst  of  all  tliat  wrauk  and  dt-si ruction  sot 
tht^t  cussed  Morgan  on  his  gato-post,  a- wondering  why  I  <7,\dn't 
stay  and  hold  possession!  Laws  bless  me,  I  just  took  one 
glimpse,  General,  and  lit  out'n  the  county  in  three  jumps  exnctly. 

"  But  what  grinds  me  is  that  that  Morgan  hangs  on  ther ::.  and 
won't  move  ofFo  that  ranch — says  it's  his'n  and  he'^  going  to 
keep  it — likes  ib  betl 'r'n  he  did  when  it  was  higher  up  the  hill. 
Mad  1  Well,  I've  i  efn  so  mad  for  two  days  I  couldn't  find  my 
way  to  town— been  Aanderiag  around  in  the  brush  in  a  starving 
condition — got  anything  here  to  drink.  General?  But  I'm  here 
now,  and  I'm  a-going  to  law.    You  hear  wic/" 

Never  in  all  the  world,  perhaps,  were  a  man's  feelings  so  out- 
raged as  wore  the  General's.  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
high-handed  conduct  in  all  his  life  as  this  Morgan's.  And  he 
.said  there  was  no  use  in  going  to  law — ^Morgan  had  no  shadow  of 
right  to  remain  where  he  was — noboay  in  the  wide  world  would 
uphold  him  in  it,  and  no  lawyer  would  take  his  case  and  no  judge 
listen  to  it.  Hyde  said  that  right  there  was  where  he  was  mis- 
taken— everybody  in  town  sustained  Morgan ;  Hal  Brayton,  a 
very  smart  lawyer,  had  taken  his  case  ;  the  courts  being  in  vaca- 
tion, it  was  to  be  tried  before  a  referee,  and  ex-Governor  Roop 
had  already  been  appointed  to  that  office  and  would  open  his 
court  in  a  large  public  hall  near  the  hotel  at  two  that  afternoon. 

The  General  was  amazed.  He  said  he  had  suspected  before 
that  the  people  of  that  Territory  were  fools,  and  now  he  knew 
it.  But  he  said  rest  easy,  rest  easy  and  collect  the  witnesses,  for 
the  victory  was  just  as  certain  as  if  the  conflict  were  already 
over.    Hyde  wiped  away  his  tearo  and  left. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  referee  Roop's  Court  opened,  and  Roop 
appeared  throned  among  his  sheriffs,  the  witnesses,  the  specta- 
tors, and  wearing  upon  his  face  a  solemnity  so  awe-inspiring  that 
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some  of  his  fellow-conspirators  had  misgivings  that  maybe  he 
had  not  comprehended,  after  all,  that  this  was  merely  a  joke. 
An  unearthly  stillness  prevailed,  for  at  the  slighest  noise  the 
judge  uttered  sternly  the  command : 

'■  (  .  ler  in  the  Court  I." 

Ano  the  sheriffs  promptly  echoed  it.  Presently  the  General 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  with  his  arms 
full  of  law-books,  and  on  his  ears  fell  an  order  from  the  judge 
whicl  was  the  first  respectful  recognition  of  his  high  official 
•iignity  that  had  ever  saluted  them,  and  it  trickled  pleasantly 
through  his  whole  system : 

"  Way  for  the  United  States  Attorney  1 " 

The  witnesses  were  called — legislators,  high  government  offi- 
cers, ranchmen,  miners,  Indians,  Chinamen,  negroes.  Three 
fourths  of  them  were  called  by  the  defendant  Morgan,  but  no 
matter,  their  testimony  invariably  went  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
Hyde.  Each  new  witness  only  added  new  testimony  to  the 
absurdity  of  a  man's  claiming  to  own  another  man's  property  be- 
cause his  farm  had  slid  down  on  top  of  it.  Then  the  Morgan 
lawyers  made  their  speeches,  and  seemed  to  make  singularly 
weak  ones — they  did  really  nothing  to  help  the  Morgan  cause. 
And  now  the  General,  with  exultation  in  his  face,  got  up  and 
made  an  impassioned  effi^rt ;  he  pounded  the  table,  he  banged 
the  law-books,  he  shouted,  and  roared,  and  howled,  he  quoted 
from  everything  and  everybody,  poetry,  sarcasm,  statistics,  his- 
tory, pathos,  blasphemy,  and  wound  up  with  a  grand  war-hoop 
for  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free  schools,  the  Glorious 
Bird  of  America  and  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  I  [Ap- 
plause.] 

When  the  General  sat  down,  he  did  it  with  the  conviction  that 
if  their  was  anything  in  good  strong  testimony,  a  great  speech 
and  believing  and  admiring  countenances  all  around,  Mr. 
Morgan's  case  was  killed.  Ex-Governor  Boop  leant  his  head 
upon  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  thinking,  and  the  still  audience 
waited  for  his  decision.  Then  he  got  up  and  stood  erect,  with 
bended  head,  and  thought  again.  Then  he  walked  the  floor  with 
long,  deliberate  strides,  his  chin  in  his  hand,  and  still  the  audi- 
ence waited.  At  last  he  returned  to  his  throne,  seated  himself, 
and  began,  impressively : 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  feel  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  me 
this  day.  This  is  no  ordinary  case.  On  the  contrary  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  awful  that  ever  man  was  called 
upon  to  decide.  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  attentively  to  tlie 
evidence,  and  have  perceived  that  the  weight  of  it,  the  over, 
whelming  weight  of  it,  is  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  Hyde.  J  have 
listened  also  to  the  remarks  of  counsel,  with  high  interest — and 
especially  will  I  commend  the  masterly  and  irrefutable  logic  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  represents  the  plaintiff.  But 
gentlemen,  let  us  beware  how  we  allow  mere  human  testimony, 
human  ingenuity  in  argument  and  human  ideas  of  equity,  to  in- 
fluence us  at  a  moment  so  solemn  as  thiii.  Gentlemen,  it  ill  be- 
comes us,  worms  as  we  are,  to  meddle  with  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  Heaven,  iu  Hs  inscrutablo  wis- 
dom, has  seen  fit  to  move  this  defendant's  ranch  for  a  purpose. 
We  are  but  creatures,  and  we  must  submit.  If  Heaven  has 
chosen  to  favor  the  defendant  Morgan  in  this  marked  and  won- 
derful manner  j  and  if  Heaven,  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of 
the  Morgan  ranch  upon  the  mountain  side,  has  chosen  to  remove 
it  to  a  position  more  eligible  and  more  advantageous  for  its 
owner,  it  ill  becomes  us,  insects  as  we  are,  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  act  or  inquire  into  the  reasons  that  prompted  it.  No- 
Heaven  created  the  ranches  and  it  is  Heaven's  prerogative  to 
rearrange  them,  to  experiment  with  them,  to  shift  them  around 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  for  us  to  submit,  without  repining.  I  warn 
you  that  this  thing  which  has  happened  is  a  thing  with  which 
the  sacrilegious  hands  and  brains  and  tongues  of  men  must  not 
meddle.  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  verdict  of  this  court  that  the 
plaintiff,  Richard  Hyde,  has  been  depiived  of  his  ranch  by  the 
visitation  of  God  !    And  from  this  decision  there  is  no  appeal," 

Buncombe  seized  his  cargo  of  law-books  and  plunged  out  of 
the  court-room  frantic  with  indignation.  He  pronounced  Roop 
to  be  a  miraculous  fool,  an  inspired  idiot.  In  all  good  faith  he 
returned  at  night  and  remonstrated  with  Roop  upon  his  extra- 
vagant decision,  and  implored  him  to  walk  the  floor  and  think 
for  half  an  hour,  and  se.e  if  he  could  not  figure  out  some  sort  of 
modification  of  the  verdict.  Roop  yielded  at  last  and  got  up  to 
walk.    He  walked  two  hours  and  a  half,  an^.  at  last  his  face  lit 
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up  happily  and  he  told  Buncombe  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
the  ranch  underneath  the  new  Morgan  ranch  still  belonged  to 
Hyde,  that  his  title  to  the  ground  was  just  as  good  as  it  had  ever 
been,  and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that  Hyde  had  a  right  to 
dig  it  out  from  under  there  and — 

The  General  never  waited  to  hear  the  end  of  it.  He  was  always 
an  impatient  and  irascible  man,  that  way.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  the  fact  that  he  had  been  played  upon  with  a  joke  had 
managed  to  bore  itself,  like  another  Hoosac  Tunnel,  through  the 
adamant  of  his  understanding. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TTTHEN  we  finally  left  for  Esmeralda,  horseback,  we  had  an 
**  addition  to  the  company  in  the  person  of  Capt.  John  Nye, 
the  Governor's  brother.  He  had  a  good  memory,,  and  a  tongue 
hung  in  the  middle.  This  is  a  combination  which  gives  immor- 
tality to  conversation.  Capt.  John  never  suffered  the  talk  to  flag 
or  falter  once  during  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  journey. 
In  addition  to  his  conversational  powers,  he  had  one  or  two  other 
endowments  of  a  marked  character.  One  was  a  sin^^ular  *'  handi- 
ness"  about  doing  anything  and  everything,  from  laying  dut  a 
railroad  or  organizing  a  political  party,  down  to  sewing  on  but- 
tons, shoeing  a  horse,  or  setting  a  broken  leg,  or  a  hen  Another 
was  a  spirit  of  accommodation  that  prompted  him  to  take  the 
needs,  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  anybody  and  everybody  upon 
his  own  shoulders  at  any  land  all  times,  and  dispose  of  them  with 
admirable  facility  and  alacrity — hence  he  always  managed  to  find 
vacant  beds  in  crowded  inns,  and  plenty  to  eat  in  the  emptiest 
larders.  And  finally,  wherever  he  met  a  man,  woman  or  child,  in 
camp,  inn  or  desert,  he  either  knew  such  parties  personally  or  had 
been  acquainted  with  a  relativie  of  the  same.  Such  another  tra- 
veling comrade  was  never  seen  before.  I  cannot  forbear  giving  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  he  overcame  difficulties.  On  the 
second  day  out,  we  arrived,  very  tired  and  hungry,  at  a  poor  little 
inn  in  the  desert,  and  were  told  that  the  house  was  full,  no  provi- 
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sions  on  hand,  and  neither  hay  nor  barley  to  spare  for  the  horses 
— we  must  move  on.  The  rest  of  us  wanted  to  hurry  on  while  it 
was  yet  light,  but  Capt.  John  insisted  on  stopping  awhile.  We 
dismounted  and  entered.  Tliere  was  no  welcome  for  us  on  any 
face.  Capt.  John  began  his  blandishments,  and  within  twenty 
minutes  he  had  accomplished  the  following  things,  viz :  found 
old  acquaintances  in  three  teamsters ;  discovered  that  he  used  to 
go  t9  school  with  the  landlord's  mother ;  recognized  his  wife  as  a 
lady  whose  life  he  had  saved  once  in  California,  by  stopping  her 
runaway  horse ;  mended  a  child'b  broken  toy  and  won  the  favor 
of  its  mother,  a  guest  of  the  inn  ;  *\y'lped  the  hostler  bleed  ahorse, 
and  prescribed  for  another  horse  that  had  the  '^  heaves ;"  treated 
the  entire  party  three  times  at  the  landlord's  bar ;  produced  a  later 
paper  than  anybody  had  seen  for  a  week  and  sat  himself  down  to 
read  the  news  to  a  deeply  interested  audience.  The  result,  sum- 
med up,  was  as  follows :  The  hostler  found  plenty  of  feed  for  our 
horses ;  we  had  a  trout  supper,  an  exceedingly  sociable  time  after 
it,  good  beds  to  sleep  in,  and  a  surprising  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  when  we  letlb,  we  left  lamented  by  all !  Capt.  John  had 
some  bad  traits,  but  he  had  some  uncommonly  valuable  ones  to 
offset  them  with. 

Esmeralda  was  in  many  respects  another  Humboldt,  but  in  a 
little  more  forward  state.  The  claims  we  had  been  paying  assess- 
ments on  were  entirely  worthless,  and  we  threw  them  away.  The 
piincipalone  cropped  out  of  the  top  of  a  knoll  that  was  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  the  inspired  Board  of  Directors  were  running  a 
tunnel  under  that  knoll  to  strike  the  ledge.  The  tunnel  would 
have  to  be  seventy  feet  long,  and  would  then  strike  the  ledge  at 
the  same  depth  that  a  shaft  twelve  feet  deep  would  have  reached ! 
The  Board  were  living  on  the  "  assessments."  [N.  B.— This  hint 
comes  too  late  for  the  enlightenment  of  New  York  silver  miners ; 
they  have  already  learned  all  about  this  neat  trick  by  experience.] 
The  Board  had  no  desire  to  strike  the  ledge,  knowing  that  it  was 
as  barren  of  silver  as  a  curbstone.  This  reminiscence  calls  to 
mind  Jim  Townsend's  tunnel.  He  had  paid  assessments  on  a 
mine  called  the  "  Daley"  till  he  was  well-nigh  penniless.  Finally 
an  assessment  was  levied  to  run  a  tunnel  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  the  Daley,  and  Townaend  went  up  on  the  hill  to  look  into 
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mat  ere.  He  found  the  Daley  cropping  out  of  the  apex  of  an 
exceedingly  sharp-pointed  peak,  and  a  couple  of  men  np  there 
"facing"  the  proposed  tunnel.  Townsend  made  a  calculation. 
Then  ho  said  to  the  men : 

*'  So  you  have  taken  a  contract  to  run  a  tunnel  into  this  hill  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  strike  this  ledge  ?*' 

»  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Well,  do  yuu  know  that  you  li»  vo  got  one  of  the  most  expensive 
and  arduous  uudertal:ing8  before  you  that  was  ever  conceived  by 
man?" 

"  Why  no— how  is  that  ? " 

"  Because  this  hill  is  only  twenty-five  feet  through  from  side  to 
side ;  and  so  you  have  got  to  build  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  of  your  tunnel  on  trestle-work !  " 

The  ways  of  silver  mining  Boards  are  exceedingly  dark  and 
sinuous. 

We  took  up  various  claims,  and  eommeneed  shafts  and  tunnels 
on  them,  but  never  finished  any  of  them.  We  had  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  on  each  to  *'  hold  "  it,  else  other  parties  could 
sei/.e  our  property  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days.  We  were 
always  hunting  up  new  claims  and  doing  a  little  work  on  them 
and  then  waiting  for  a  buyer— who  never  came.  We  never  found 
any  ore  that  would  yield  more  than  fitly  dollars  a  ton ;  and  liS  the 
mills  charged  fifty  dollars  a  ton  for  working  ore  and  extracting  the 
silver,  our  pocket-money  melted  steadily  away  and  none  retrmcd 
to  take  its  place.  We  lived  in  a  little  cabin  and  cooked  for  our- 
selves; and  altogether  it  was  a  hard  life,  though  a  hopeful  one  — 
for  wj  never  ceased  to  expect  fortune  and  acustomei  to  burst  upot; 
us  some  day. 

At  last,  when  flour  reached  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  money  conl«l 
not  be  borrowed  on  the  best  security  at  less  than  eight  per  cent  a 
month  (I  b«ing  without  the  security,  too),  I  abandoned  mining  and 
went  to  milling.  That  is  to  say,  I  went  to  work  as  a  common 
laborer  in  a  quartz  mill,  at  ten  dollars  a  week  and  board. 
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TT  was  Bomcwhoro  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mono  Lake  tliat  the 
-^  marvelous  Whiteman  cement  mine  was  supposed  to  lie.  Every 
now  and  tlicn  it  would  be  reported  that  Mr.  W.  had  passed  stcjal- 
thily  through  Esmeralda  at  dead  of  night,  in  disguise,  and  then 
we  would  have  a  wild  excitement — because  he  must  bo  steering  lor 
his  secret  mine,  and  now  was  the  time  to  follow  him.  In  less  than 
three  hours  after  daylight  all  the  horses  and  mules  and  donkeys  in 
the  vicinity  would  be  bought,  hired  or  stolen,  and  half  the  com- 
munity would  be  off  for  the  mountains,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Wliiteman.  But  W.  would  drift  about  through  the  mountain 
gorges  for  days  together,  in  a  purposeless  sort  of  way,  until  the 
provisions  of  the  miners  ran  out,  and  they  would  have  to  go  back 
home.  I  have  known  it  reported  at  eleven  at  night,  in  a  large 
mining  camp,  that  Whiteman  had  just  passed  through,  and  in  two 
hours  the  stteets,  so  quiet  before,  would  be  swarming  with  men 
and  animals.  Every  individual  would  be  trying  to  be  very  secret, 
but  yet  venturing  to  whisper  to  just  one  neighbor  that  W.  had 
passed  through.  And  long  before  daylight — this  in  the  dead  of 
Winter— the  stampede  would  be  complete,  the  camp  deserted,  and 
the  whole  population  gone  chasing  after  W. 

The  tradition  was  that  in  the  early  immigration,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  three  young  Germans,  brothers,  who  had  sur 
vived  an  Indian  massacre  on  the  Plains,  wandered  on  foot  through 
the  deserts,  avoiding  all  trails  and  roads,  and  simply  holding  a 
westerly  direction  and  hoping  to  find  California  before  they 
starved,  or  died  of  fatigue.  And  in  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  they 
sat  down  to  rest  one  day,  when  one  of  them  noticed  a  o&rious  vein 
of  cement  running  along  the  ground,  shot  full  of  lumps  of  dull 
yellow  metal.  They  saw  that  it  was  gold,  and  that  here  was  a 
fortune  to  be  acquired  in  a  single  day.  The  vein  was  about  -o 
wide  as  a  curbstone,  and  fully  t  vo-thirds  of  it  was  pure  goldi 
every  pound  of  the  wonderful  cement  was  worth  well-nigh  $300. 
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KiK^li  of  tlio  brothcra  loaded  liiroBelf  with  about  twonty-flvo  pounds 
of  it,  and  tlion  they  covered  up  all  traces  of  the  vein,  made  a  rudu 
(imwing  of  the  locality  and  the  principal  landmarks  in  the  vicinity, 
iind  started  westward  a^ain.  But  troubles  thickened  about  them. 
Ill  their  wand  rings  one  brother  fell  and  broke  his  leg,  and  the 
others  were  obliged  to  go  on  and  leave  him  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Another,  worn  out  and  starving,  gave  up  by-and-by,  and 
liiid  down  to  die,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  incredible  hard- 
Hhips,  the  third  reached  the  settlements  of  California  exhausted, 
sick,  and  his  mind  deranged  by  his  suflerings.  He  had  thrown 
awny  all  his  cement  but  a  few  fragments,  but  these  were  sufficient 
to  set  everybody  wild  with  excitement.  However,  ho  had  had 
enough  of  the  cement  country,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
luad  a  party  thither.  He  was  entirely  content  to  work  on  a  farm 
for  wages.  But  he  gave  Whiteman  his  map,  and  described  the 
cement  region  as  well  as  he  cuuld,  and  thus  transferred  the  curse 
to  that  gentlemen — for  when  I  h  td  my  one  accidental  glimpse  of 
Mr.  W.  in  Esmeralda  he  had  been  hunting  for  the  lost  mine,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  poverty  and  sickness,  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  Some  people  believed  he  hiid  found  it,  but  most  peoi)lc 
believed  he  had  not.  I  saw  a  piece  of  cement  as  large  as  my  fist 
which  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  Whit6man  by  the  young 
German,  and  it  was  of  a  seductive  nature.  Lumps  of  virgin  gold 
were  as  thick  in  it  as  raisins  in  a  slice  of  fruit  cake.  The  privilege 
of  working  such  a  mine  one  week  would  be  suficient  for  a  man  of 
reasonable  desires. 

A  new  partner  of  ours,  a  Mr.  Higbie,  knew  Whiteman  wdl  by 
sight,  and  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Van  Dorn,  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  not  only  that,  but  had  Whiteman^s  promise  that  he 
should  liave  a  private  hint  in  time  to  enable  him  to  join  the  next 
cement  expedition.  Van  Dorn  had  promised  to  extend  the  hint  to 
us.  One  evening  Higbie  came  in  greatly  excited,  and  said  he  felt 
certain  he  had  recognized  Whiteman,  up  town,  disguised  and  in  a 
pretended  state  of  intoxication.  In  a  little  while  Van  Dorn 
arrived  and  confirmed  the  news ;  and  so  we  gathered  in  our  cabin 
and  with  heads  close  together  arranged  oyr  plans  in  impressive 
whispers. 

We  were  to  leave  town  quietly,  after  midnight,  in  two  or  three 
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small  parties,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention,  and  meet  ai  dawn  on 
the  "  divide"  overlooking  Mono  Lake,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant. 
We  were  to  make  no  noise  after  starting,  and  not  speak  above  a 
whisper  under  any  circumstances.    It  was  believed  that  for  once 
Whiteman^s  presence  was  unknown  in  the  town  and  his  expedition 
unsuspected.    Our  conclave  broke  up  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we  set 
about  our  prepnrations  diligently  and  with  profound  secrecy.    At 
eleven  o'clock  we  saddled  our  horses,  hitched  them  with  their  long 
riataa  (or  Ihssos),  and  then  brought  out  a  side  of  bacon,  t  sack  of 
beans,  a  small  sack  of  coffee,  some  sugar,  a  hundred  pounds  of  flour 
in  sacks,  some  tin  cups  and  a  coffee  pot,  frying  pan  and  some  few 
other  necessary  articies.    All  these  thiugs  were  ^'  packed"  on  the 
back  of  a  led  horse— and  whoever  has  not  been  taught  by  a  Spanish 
adept,  to  pack  an  animal,  let  him  never  hope  to  do  the  thing  by 
natural  smartness.    That  is  impossible.    Higbie  had  had  some 
experience,  but  was  not  perfect.    He  put  on  the  pack  saddle  (a 
thing  like  a  saw  buck;,  piled  the  property  on  it  and  then  wound  a 
rope  all  over  and  about  it  and  under  it,  "  every  which  way,"  taking 
a  hitch  in  it  every  now  and  then,  and  occasionally  surging  back 
on  it  till  the  horse's  sides  sunk  in  and  he  gasped  for  breath— but 
every  time  the  lashings  grew  tight  in  one  place  they  loosened  in 
another.    We  never  did  get  the  load  tight  all  over,  but  we  got  it 
so  that  it  would  do,  after  a  fashion,  and  then  we  started,  in  single 
file,  close  order,  and  without  a  word.    It  was  a  dark  night.    We 
kept  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  proceeded  in  a  slow  walk  post 
the  rows  of  cabins,  and  whenever  a  miner  came  to  his  door  I 
trembled  for  fear  the  light  would  shine  on  us  and  excite  curiosity. 
But  nothing  happened.    We  began  the  long  winding  ascent  of 
the  canyon,  toward  the  *^  divide,"  and  presently  the  cabins  began 
to  grow  infrequent,  and  the  intervals  between  them  wider  and 
wider,  and  thm  I  began  to  breathe  tolerably  freely  and  feel  less 
like  a  thief  and  a  murderer.    I  was  in  the  rear,  leading  the  pack 
horse.    As  the  ascent  grew  steeper  he  grew  proportionately  less 
satisfied  with  bis  cargo,  and  began  to  pull  back  on  his  riata  occa- 
sionally and  delay  progress.    My  comrades  were  passing  out  of 
sight  in  the  gloom.    I  was  getting  anxious.    I  coaxed  and  bullied 
the  pack  horse  till  I  presently  got  him  into  a  trot,  and  then  the  tin 
cups  and  pans  strung  about  his  person  frightened  him  and  he  ran. 
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His  riata  was  wound  around  the  pummel  of  my  saddle,  and  so,  us 
he  went  by  he  dragged  me  from  my  horse  and  the  two  animals 
traveled  briskly  on  without  me.  But  I  was  not  alone— the 
loosened  cargo  tumbled  overboard  from  the  pack  horse  and  fell 
close  to  me.  It  was  abreast  of  almost  the  last  cabin.  A  miner 
came  out  and  said : 

"  Hello !" 

I  was  thirty  steps  from  him,  and  knew  he  could  not  see  me,  it 
was  so  very  dark  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain.  So  I  lay  still. 
Another  head  appeared  in  the  light  of  the  cabin  door,  and  pre- 
sently the  two  men  walked  toward  me.  They  stopped  within  ten 
steps  of  me,  and  one  said : 

"'St!    Listen." 

I  could  not  have  been  in  a  more  distressed  state  if  I  had  been 
escaping  justice  with  a  price  on  my  head.  Then  the  miners  ap- 
peared to  sit  down  on  a  boulder,  though  I  could  not  see  them 
distinctly  enough  to  be  very  sure  what  they  did.    One  said  : 

''*■  I  heard  a  noise,  as  plain  as  I  ever  heard  anything.  It  seemed 
to  be  about  there — " 

A  stone  whizzed  by  my  head.  I  flattened  myself  out  in  the  dust 
like  a  postage  stamp,  and  theught  to  myself  if  he  mended  his  aim 
ever  so  little  he  would  probably  hear  another  noise.  In  my  heart, 
now,  I  execrated  secret  expeditions.  I  promised  myself  that  this 
should  be  my  last,  though  the  Sierras  were  ribbed  with  cement 
veins.    Then  one  of  the  men  said : 

"  I'll  tell  you  what !  Welch  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  said  he  saw  "Whitem^n  to-day.  I  heard  horses—that  was 
the  noise.    I  am  going  down  to  Welch's,  right  away." 

They  left  and  I  was  glad.  I  did  not  care  whither  they  went,  so 
they  weat.  I  was  willing  they  should  visit  Welch,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

As  soon  as  they  closed  their  cabin  door  my  comrade3  emerged 
from  the  gloom  ;  they  had  caught  the  horses  and  were  waiting  for 
a  clear  coast  again.  We  remounted  the  caigo  on  the  pack  horse 
and  got  under  way,  and  as  day  broke  we  reached  tlie  "  divide"  and 
joined  Van  Dorn.  Then  we  journeyed  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lake,  and  fee^'ng  secure,  we  halted  to  cook  breakfast,  for  we  were 
tired  arid  sleepy  and  hungry.    Three  hours  later  the  rest  of  the 
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Ipopulation  filed  over  the  "  divide"  in  a  long  procession,  and  drifted 

|off  out  of  sight  around  the  borders  of  the  Lake ! 
Whether  or  not  my  accident  had  produced  this  result  we  never 

[knew,  but  at  least  one  thing  was  certain—  the  secret  was  out  and 

Iwiiiteman  would  not  enter  upon  a  search  for  the  cement  mine  this 
^ime.    We  were  filled  with  chagrin. 

We  held  a  council  and  decided  to  make  the  best  of  our  misfor- 
jtune  and  enjoy  a  week's  holiday  on  the  borders  of  the  curious 
Jake.  Mono,  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  sometimes  the  "  Dead 
Sea  of  California."  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  Nature  to 
be  found  in  any  land,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  print  and 
^ery  seldom  visited,  because  it  lies  away  off  the  usual  routes  of 
travel  and  besides  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  that  only  men  content  to 
pdure  the  roughest  life  will  consent  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
[llscomforts  of  such  a  trip.  On  the  morning  of  our  second  day,  we 
Iraveled  around  to  a  remote  and  particularly  wild  spot  on  the 
lorders  of  the  Lake,  where  a  stream  of  fresh,  ice-cold  water  entered 
|t  from  the  mountain  side,  and  then  we  went  regularly  into  camp. 
iTe  hired  a  large  boat  and  two  shot-guns  from  a  lonely  ranchman 
^ho  lived  some  ten  miles  further  on,  and  made  ready  for  comfort 
nd  recreation.  We  soon  got  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Lake  and  all  its  peculiarities. 
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[ONO  LAKE  lies  in  a  lifeless,  treeless,  hideous  desert,  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  guarded  by 
fountains  two  thousand  feet  higher,  whose  summits  are  always 
lothed  in  clouds.  This  solemn,  silent,  sailless  sea — this  lonely 
bant  of  the  loneliest  spot  on  earth — is  little  graced  with  the  pi3- 
Vesque.  It  is  an  unpretending  expanse  of  grayish  water,  about 
jhundred  miles  in  circumference,  with  two  islands  in  its  centre, 
lere  upheavals  of  rent  and  scorched  and  blistered  lava,  snowed 
jer  with  gray  banks  and  drifts  of  pumice-stone  and  ashes,  the 
Inding  sheet  of  the  dead  volcano,  whose  vast  crater  the  lake  has 
fzed  upon  and  occupied. 
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The  lake  is  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  its  sluggish  waters  are 
so  strong  with  alkali  that  if  you  only  dip  the  most  hqpelessly 
soiled  garment  into  them  once  or  twice,  and  wring  it  out,  it  would 
be  found  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  through  the  ablest  of  washer- 
women's hands.    While  we  camped  there  our  laundry  work  Mas 
easy.     We  tied  the  week's  washing  astern  of  our  boat,  and  sailed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  joVj  was  complete,  all  to  the  wringin^^ 
out.    If  we  threw  the  water  on  our  heads  and  gave  them  a  rub  or 
so,  the  white  lather  would  pile  up  three  inches  high.     This  water 
's  not  good  for  bruised  places  and  abrasions  of  the  skin.     We  had 
H,  Y?,liiable  dog.    Ho  had  raw  places  on  him.    He  had  more  raw 
places  on  him  than  sound  ones.     He  was  the  rawest  dog  I  almost 
ever  saw.    Be  jumped  overboard  one  day  to  get  away  from  the 
flies.     But  it  was  bad  judgment.    In  his  condition,  it  ^vould  have 
been  just  as  comfortable  to  jump  into  the  fire.    The  alkali  water 
nipped  him  in  all  the  raw  places  simultaneously,  and  he  struck 
out  for  the  shore  with  considerable  interest.     He  yelped  and 
barked  and  howled  as  he  went — and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  I 
shore  there  was  no  bark  to  him — for  he  h^  1  barked  the  bark  all 
out  of  his  inside,  and  the  alkali  water  had  cleaned  the  bark  all  off  | 
his  outside,  and  he  probably  wished  he  had  never  embarked  in  | 
any  such  enterprise.    He  ran  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  and 
pawed  the  earth  and  clawed  the  air,  and  threw  double  somer- 
saults, sometimes  backward  and  sometimes  forward,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.    He  was  not  a  demonstrative  dog,  as  a 
general  thing,  but  rather  of  a  grave  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  and 
I  never  saw  him  take  so  much  interest  in  anything  before.    He 
finally  struck  out  over  the  mountains,  at  a  gait  which  we  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  he  is 
going  yet.    This  was  about  nine  years  ago.    We  look  for  what  \i  \ 
left  of  him  along  here  every  day. 

A  white  man  caimot  drink  the  water  of  Mono  Lako,  for  it  ie  I 
nearly  pure  lye.    It  is  said  that  the  Indians  in  the  vici'^'ty  drink  j 
it  sometimes,  though.    It  is  not  improbable,  for  they  are  among 
the  purest  liars  I  ever  saw.     [There  will  be  no  additional  charge 
for  this  joke,  except  to  parties  requiring  an  explanation  of  it.  This 
joke  has  received  high  commendation  from  some  of  the  ablest  j 
minds  of  the  age.] 
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There  are  no  fish  in  Mono  Lake — no  frogs,  no  snakes,  no  polli- 
wigs— nothing,  in  fact,  that  goes  to  make  life  desirable.    Millions 
of  wild  ducks  and  sea-gulls  swim  about  the  surface,  but  no  liviag 
thing  exists  under  the  surface,  except  a  white  feathery  sort  of 
worm,  one  half  an  inch  long,  which  looks  like  a  bit  of  white 
thread  frayed  out  at  the  sides.     If  you  dip  up  a  gallon  of  water, 
you  will  get  about  fift  :^en  thousand  of  these.    They  give  to  the 
water  a  sort  of  grayish-white  appearancp.    Then  there  is  a  fly, 
which  looks  something  like  our  house  fly.    These  Little  on  the 
beach  to  eat  the  worms  that  wash  ashore — and  any  time,  you  can 
see  there  a  belt  of  flies  "u  inch  deep  and  six  feet  wide,  and  this 
belt  extenda  clear  around  the  lake — a  belt  of  flies  one  hundred 
miles  long.    If  you  throw  a  stone  among  them,  they  swarm  up  so 
thick  that  they  look  dense,  like  a  cloud.    You  can  hold  them 
under  water  as  long  as  you  please — they  do  not  mind  it — they  are 
only  proud  of  it.   When  you  let  them  go,  they  pop  up  to  the  surface 
as  dry  as  a  patent  office  re  >ort,  and  walk  of  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  they  had  been  educated  especially  with  a  view  to  affording  in- 
structive entertainment  to  man  in  that  particular  way.    Provi- 
dence leaves  nothing  to  go  by  chance.    All  things  have  their  uses 
and  their  part  and  proper  place  in  Nature's  economy :  the  ducks 
eat  the  flies— the  flies  eat  the  worms — the  Indians  eat  all  three — 
the  wild  cats  eat  the  Indians— the  white  folks  eat  the  wild  cats — 

and  thus  all  things  are  lovely. 

Mono  Lake  is  a  hundred  miles  ia  a  straight  line  from  the  ocean 
—and  between  it  and  the  ocean  are  one  or  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains—yet thousands  of  sea-gulls  go  there  every  season  to  lay  their 
eggs  and  rear  their  young.  One  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  sea- 
gulls in  Kansas.  And  in  this  connection  let  us  observe  another 
instance  of  Nature's  wisdom.  The  islands  in  the  lake  being 
merely  huge  masses  of  lava,  coated  over  with  ashes  and  pumice- 
stonfl,  and  utterly  innocent  of  vegetation  or  anything  that  would 
burn ;  and  sea-gulls'  eggs  being  entirely  useless  to  anybody  unless 
they  be  cooked,  Nature  has  provided  an  unfailing  spring  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  largest  island,  and  you  can  put  your  eggs  in  there, 
and  in  four  minutes  you  can  boii  them  as  hard  as  any  statement  I 
have  made  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Within  ten  feet  of  the 
boiling  spring  is  a  spring  of  pure  cold  water,  sweet  and  whoie- 
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Bome.  So,  in  that  island  you  get  your  board  and  washing  free  of 
charge — and  if  Nature  had  gone  further  and  furnished  a  nice 
American  hotel  clerk  who  was  crusty  and  disobliging,  and  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  time  tables,  or  the  railroad  routes— or 
— anything— and  was  proud  of  it— I  would  not  wish  for  a  more 
desirable  boarding-house. 

Half  a  dozen  little  mountain  brooks  flow  into  Mono  Lake,  but 
not  a  stream  of  any  kind  flows  out  of  it.  It  neither  rises  nor 
falls,  apparently,  and  what  it  does  with  its  surplus  water  is  a  dark 
and  bloody  mystery. 

There  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  region  round  &bout  Mono  Lnke 
and  these  are,  the  breaking  up  of  one  Winter  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next.    More  than  once  (in  Esmeralda)  I  have  seen  a  perfectly 
blistering  morning  open  up  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  degrees 
\it  3  ight  o^clock,  and  seen  the  snow  fall  fourteen  inches  deep  and 
that  same  identical  thermometer  go  down  to  forty-four  degrees 
under  shelter,  before  nine  o'clock  at  nighl*.    Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances it  snows  at  least  once  in  every  single  month  in  the 
year,  in  the  little  town  of  Mono.     So  uncertain  is  the  climate  in 
Summer  that  a  lady  who  goes  out  visiting  cannot  hope  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  emergencies  unless  she  takes  her  fan  under  one  arm 
and  her  snow  shoes  under  the  other.    When  they  have  a  Fourth 
of  July  procession  it  generally  snows  on  them,  and  they  do  say 
that  as  a  generrl  thing  when  a  man  calls  foi-  a  brandy  toddy  there, 
the  bar-keeper  chops  it  off  with  a  hatchet  and  wraps  it  up  in  a 
paper,  like  maple  sugar.    And  it  is  further  reported  that  the  old 
soakers  haven't  any  teeth — wore  them  out  eating  gin  cocktails 
and  brandy  punches.    I  do  not  endorse  that  statement — I  simply 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worih — and  it  is  worth — well,  I  should  say, 
millions,  to  any  man  who  can  believe  it  -'  ithout  straining  himself. 
But  I  do  endorse  the  snow  on  the  Fourth  of  July — because  I  know 
that  to  be  true. 
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ABOUT  seven  o'clock  one  blistering  hot  morning—for  it  was 
now  dead  summer  time — Higbie  and  I  took  the  boat  and 
started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  two  islands.  We  had 
often  longed  to  do  this,  but  had  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
storms ;  for  they  were  frequent,  and  severe  enough  to  capsize  an 
ordinary  row-boat  like  ours  without  great  difficulty — and  once 
capsized,  death  would  ensue  in  spite  of  the  bravest  swimming,  for 
that  venomous  water  would  eat  a  man's  eyes  out  like  fire,  a^.d  bum 
him  out  inside,  too,  if  he  shipped  a  sea.  It  was  called  twelve 
miles,  straight  out  to  the  islands — a  long  pull  and  a  warm  one — 
but  the  morning  w?.s  so  quiet  and  sunny,  and  the  lake  so  smooth 
and  glassy  and  dead,  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
So  we  filled  two  large  tin  canteens  with  water  (since  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  spring  said  to  exist  on  the 
large  island),  and  started.  Higbie's  brawny  muscles  gave  the  boat 
good  speedy  but  by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination  we  judged 
that  we  had  pulled  nearer  fifteen  miles  than  twelve. 

We  landed  on  the  big  island  and  went  ashore.  We  tried  the 
water  in  the  canteens,  now,  and  found  that  the  sun  had  spoiled  it ; 
it  was  so  brackish  that  we  could  not  drink  it ;  so  we  poured  it  out 
and  began  a  search  for  the  spring — for  thirst  augments  fast  as 
soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  one  has  no  means  at  hand  of  quenching 
it.  The  island  was  a  long,  moderately  high  hill  of  ashes — nothing 
but  gray  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  in  which  we  sunk  to  our  knees 
at  every  step— and  all  around  the  top  was  a  forbidding  wall  of 
scorched  and  blasted  rocks.  When  we  reached  the  top  and  got 
within  the  wall,  we  found  simply  a  shallow,  far-reaching  basin, 
carpeted  with  ashes,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of  fine  sand.  In 
places,  picturesque  jets  of  steam  shot  up  out  of  crevices,  giving 
evidence  that  although  this  ancient  crater  had  gone  out  of  active 
business,  there  m  as  still  some  fire  left  in  its  furnaces.  Close  to  one 
of  these  jets  of  steam  stood  the  only  tree  on  the  island— a  small 
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pino  of  most  graceful  shape  and  most  faultless  symmetry ;  its  color 
was  a  brilliant  green,  for  the  steam  drifted  unceasingly  through 
its  branches  and  kc^t  them  always  moist.  It  contrasted  strangely 
enough,  did  this  vigorous  and  beautiful  outcast,  with  its  dead  and 
dismal  surroundings.  It  was  like  a  cheerful  spirit  in  a  mourning 
household. 

We  hunted  for  the  spring  everywhere,  traversing  the  full  length 
of  the  island  (two  or  three  miles),  and  crossing  it  twice— climbing 
ash-hills  patiently,  and  then  sliding  down  the  other  side  in  a  sitting 
posture,  plowing  up  smothering  volumen  of  gray  dust.  But  wc 
found  nothing  but  solitude,  ashes  and  a  heart-breaking  silence, 
Finally  we  noticed  that  the  wind  had  risen,  and  we  forgot  our 
thirst  in  a  solicitude  of  greater  importance ;  for,  the  lake  being 
quiet,  we  had  not  taken  pains  about  securing  the  boat.  Wc 
hurried  back  to  a  point  overlooking  our  laitding  place,  and  then— 
but  mere  words  cannot  describe  our  dismay— the  boat  was  gone! 
The  chances  were  that  there  was  not  another  boat  on  the  entire 
lake.  The  situation  was  not  comfortable — in  truth,  to  speak 
plainly,  it  was  frightful.  We  were  prisoners  on  a  desolate  island, 
in  aggravating  proximity  to  friends  who  were  for  the  present 
helpless  to  aid  us ;  and  what  was  still  more  uncomfortable  was  the 
reflection  that  we  had  neither  food  nor  water.  But  presently  we 
sighted  the  boat.  It  was  drifting  along,  leisurely,  about  fifty 
yards  from  shore,  tossing  on  a  foamy  sea.  It  drifted,  and  con- 
tinued to  drift,  but  at  the  same  safe  distance  from  land,  and  we 
walked  along  abreast  it  and  waited  for  fortune  to  favor  us.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  it  approached  a  jutting  cape,  and  Higbie  ran 
ahead  and  posted  himself  on  the  utmost  verge  and  prepared  for 
the  assault.  If  we  failed  there,  there  was  no  hope  for  us.  It  was 
driving  gradually  shoreward  all  the  time,  now ;  and  whether  it  was 
driving  fast  enough  to  make  the  connection  or  not  was  the  mo- 
mentary question.  When  it  got  within  thirty  steps  of  Higbie  I  j 
was  so  excited  that  I  fancied  I  could  hear  my  own  heart  beat, 
When,  a  little  later,  it  dragged  slowly  along  and  seemed  about  to  I 
go  by,  only  one  little  yard  out  of  reach,  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart 
stood  still ;  and  when  it  was  exactly  abreast  him  and  began  to 
widen  away,  and  he  still  standing  like  a  watching  statue,  I  knew  | 
my  heart  did  stop.    But  when  he  gave  a  spring,  the  next  instant, 
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land  lit  fairly  in  the  stern,  I  discharged  a  war-whoop  that  woke  the 

iBolttudcg ! 

But  it  dulled  my  enthusiasm,  presently,  when  he  told  me  he  had 

Inut  been  erring  whether  the  boat  came  M'ithin  jumping  distance 
or  not,  so  that  it  passed  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him,  for  ho 

Iliad  made  up  his  mind  to  shut  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  swim  that 
trifling  distance.    Imbecile  that  I  was,  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

I  It  was  only  a  long  swim  that  could  be  fatal. 

The  sea  was  running  high  and  the  storm  increasing.    It  was 

[growing  late,  too— three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  Whether  to 
venture  toward  the  mainland  or  not,  was  a  question  of  some 
moment.  But  we  were  so  distressed  by  thirst  that  we  decided  to 
try  it,  and  so  Higble  fell  to  work  and  I  took  the  steering-oar. 
When  we  had  pulled  a  mile,  laboriously,  we  were  evidently  in 
serious  peril,  for  the  storm  had  greatly  augmented ;  the  billows  ran 
very  high  and  were  capped  with  foaming  crests,  the  heavens  were 
hung  with  black,  and  the  wind  blew  with  great  fury.  We  would 
have  gone  back,  now,  but  we  did  not  dare  t'^  *urn  the  boat  around, 
because  as  soon  as  she  got  in  the  trough  of  biie  sea  she  would  upset, 

I  of  course.  Our  only  hope  lay  in  keeping  her  head-on  to  the  seas* 
It  was  hard  work  to  do  this,  she  plunged  so,  and  so  beat  and  be- 
labored the  billows  with  her  rising  and  falling  bows.  Now  and 
then  cue  of  Higbie's  oars  would  trip  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  and  the 
other  one  would  snatch  the  boat  half  around  in  spite  of  my  cum- 
bersome steering  apparatus.  We  were  drenched  by  the  sprays 
constantly,  and  the  boat  occasionally  shipped  water.  By-and-by, 
powerful  as  my  comrade  was,  his  great  exertions  began  to  tell  on 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  change  places  with  him  till 
he  could  rest  a  little.  But  I  told  him  this  was  impossible ;  for  if 
the  steering  oar  were  dropped  a  moment  while  we  changed,  the 
boat  would  slur  around  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  capsize,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  we  would  have  a  hundred  gallons  of  soap- 
suds in  us  and  be  eaten  up  so  quickly  that  we  could  not  even  be 
at  our  own  inquest. 

But  things  cannot  last  always.  Just  as  the  darkness  shut  down 
we  came  booming  into  port,  head  on.  Higbie  dropped  his  oars  to 
hurrah — I  dropped  mine  to  help — the  sea  gave  the  boat  a  twist, 
and  over  she  went  1 
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The  agony  that  a^Vali  water  inflicts  on  bruisea,  chafes  and  blis 
tered  hands,  is  unspeakable,  and  nothing  but  gn-nua^iir  all  ovtr 
will  modify  it — but  we  ate,  drank  and  slept  welS,  ibat  niglit, 
notwithstanding. 

In  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mono  Lake,  I  ought  to  have  I 
mentioned  at  intervals  ihat  all  around  its  shores  stand  picturesque 
turret-looking  masses  and  clusters  of  a  whitish,  coarse-grained  rock 
that  resembles  inferior  mortnr  dried  hard;  and  if  one  breaks  off 
fragments  of  this  roQk  he  will  find  perfectly  shaped  and  thoroughly 
petrified  guils*  eggs  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mass.  How  did  the; 
get  there?  I  mmply  state  the  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — and  leare  the 
geological  reader  to  crack  the  nut  at  his  leisure  and  solve  the! 
problem  after  his  own  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  we  adjourned  to  the  Sierras  on  a  fishing  I 
excursion,  and  spent  several  days  in  camp  under  snowy  Castie 
Peak,  and  fished  successfully  for  trout  in  a  bright  mmiature  lake 
whose  surface  was  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  cooling  ourseWes  during  the  hot  August  noons  by 
sitting  on  snow  bf  nks  ten  feet  deep,  under  whose  sheltering  edges  | 
jfine  grass  and  dainty  flowers  flourished  luxuriously ;  and  at  nig 
entertaining  i  as  selves  by  almost  freezing  to  death.  Then  we  I 
returnetS  to  Mono  Lake,  and  finding  that  the  cement  excitement 
was  over  for  the  piesent,  packed  up  and  went  back  to  Esmeralda, 
Mr.  Ballou  reconnoitred  awhile,  and  not  liking  the  prospect,  set  | 
out  alone  for  Humboldt. 

About  this  time  occurred  a  little  incident  which  has  always  had  | 
a  sort  of  interest  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  it  came  so  near  "  insti- 
gating^' my  funeral.  At  a  time  when  an  Indian  attack  had  been 
expected,  the  citizens  hid  their  gv. powder  where  it  would  be  safe 
and  yet  convenient  to  hand  ^trhen  wanted.  A  neighbor  of  ours  hid 
six  cans  of  rifle  powder  in  the  bake-oven  of  an  old  discarded  cook- 
ing stove  which  stood  on  the  open  ground  near  a  frame  out-house 
or  shed,  and  frum  and  after  that  day  i  ever  thougnt  of  it  again 
We  hired  a  half-tamed  Indian  to  do  '.iime  washing  for  us,  and  ht 
took  up  quarters  under  the  shed  with  his  tub.  The  ancient  stove 
reposed  within  six  feet  of  him,  and  before  his  face.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  him  that  hot  water  would  be  better  than  cold,  and  he 
went  out  and  fired  up  under  that  forgotten  powder  magazine  and 
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i«ot  on  a  kettle  of  water.  Then  he  returned  to  his  tub.  I  entered 
the  shed  presently  and  threw  down  some  more  clothes,  and  was 
about  to  speak  to  him  when  the  stove  blew  up  with  a  prodigious 
crash,  and  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  splinter  behind.  Fragments 
o'  it  fell  in  the  streets  full  two  hundred  yards  away.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  shed  roof  over  our  heads  was  destroyed,  and  one  of  the 
stove  lids,  after  cutting  a  small  stanchion  half  in  ^wo  in  front  ot 
th'i  Indian,  whizzed  between  us  and  drov  through  the 

v/eather-boarding  beyond.    I  was  as  white  \  as  weak 

as  a  kitten  and  speechless.    But  the  Indian  b  o  trepida- 

tion, no  distreos,  not  even  discomfort.  He  simply  atopped  washing, 
leaned  forward  and  surveyed  the  clean,  blank  ground  a  moment, 
and  then  remarked : 

"  Mph  I  Dam  stove  heap  gone  !*' — and  resumed  his  scrubbing  as 
placidly  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  customary  thing  for  a  stove  to  do. 
I  will  explain,  that  "  heap"  is  "  Injun-English"  lor  "very  much." 
The  reader  will  perceive  the  exhaustive  expressiveness  of  it  in  the 
present  instance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


T  NOW  come  to  a  curious  episode— the  most  curious,  I  think 
-^  that  had  yet  accented  my  slothful,  valueless,  heedless  career. 
Out  of  a  hillside  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  town  projected  a 
wall  of  reddish -looking  quartz-crcDpings,  the  exposed  comb  of  a 
silver-bearing  ledge  that  extended  deep  down  into  the  earth,  of 
course.  It  was  owned  by  a  company  entitled  the  "  Wide  West," 
There  was  a  shaft  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep  on  the  under  side  of 
the  croppings,  and  everybody  was  acquainted  with  the  rock  that 
came  from  it — and  tolerably  rich  rock  it  was,  too,  but  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. I  will  remark  here,  that  although  to  the  inexperi- 
enced stranger  all  the  quartz  of  a  particular  "  district"  looks  about 
alike,  an  old  resident  of  the  camp  can  take  a  glance  at  a  mixed  pile 
of  rock,  separate  the  fragments  and  tell  you  which  mine  each  came 
from,  as  easily  as  a  confectioner  can  sep'^rate  and  classify  the  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  candy  in  a  mixed  heap  of  the  article. 
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All  at  once  the  town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary 
excitement.  In  mining  parlance  the  Wide  West  had  "  struck  it 
rich!"  Everybody  went  to  see  the  new  developments,  and  for 
some  days  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  people  about  the  Wide  West 
shaft  that  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  there  was  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  session  there.  No  other  topic  was  discussed  but  the  rich 
strike,  and  nobody  thought  or  dreamed  about  anything  else. 
Every  man  brought  away  a  specimen,  ground  it  up  in  a  hand 
mortar,  washed  it  out  in  his  horn  spoon,  and  glared  speechless  upon 
the  marvelous  result.  It  was  not  hard  rock,  but  black,  decom- 
posed stuff  which  could  be  crumbled  in  the  hand  like  a  baked 
potatoe,  and  when  spread  out  on  a  paper  exhibited  a  thick  sprink- 
ling of  gold  and  particles  of  "native"  silver.  Higbie  brought  a 
handful  to  the  cabin,  and  when  he  had  washed  it  out  his  amaze- 
ment was  beyond  description.  Wide  West  stock  soared  skywards. 
It  was  said  that  repeated  offers  had  been  made  for  it  at  a  thousand 
dollers  a  foot,  and  promptly  refused.  We  have  all  had  the 
"  blues" — the  mere  sky-blues— but  mine  were  indigo,  now — because 
I  did  not  own  in  the  Wide  West.  The  world  seemed  hollow  to 
me,  and  existence  a  grief.  I  lost  my  appetite,  and  ceased  to  take 
an  interest  in  anythiug.  Still  I  had  to  stay,  and  listen  to  other 
people^s  rejoicings,  because  I  had  no  money  to  get  out  of  the  caLip 
with. 

The  Wide  West  company  put  a  stop  to  the  carrying  away  of 
"  specimens,"  and  well  they  might,  for  every  handful  of  the  ore  was 
worth  a  sum  of  some  consequence.  To  show  the  exceeding  value 
of  the  ore,  I  will  remark  that  a  uxteen-hundred-pounds  parcel  of 
it  was  sold,  just  as  it  lay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  at  one  dollar  a 
pound  ;  and  the  man  who  bought  it  "  packed"  it  on  mules  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles,  over  the  mountains,  to  San 
Francisco,  satisfied  that  it  would  yield  at  a  rate*  that  would  richly 
compensate  him  for  his  trouble.  The  Wide  West  people  also  com- 
manded their  foreman  to  refuse  any  but  their  own  operatives 
permission  to  enter  the  mine  at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose.  I 
kept  up  my  "  blue"  meditations  and  Higbie  kept  up  a  deal  of 
thinking,  too,  but  a  different  sort.  He  puzzled  over  the  "  rock," 
examined  it  with  a  glass,  inspected  it  in  different  lights  and  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  after  each  experiment  delivered  him  • 
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self,  in  soliloquy,  of  one  and  the  same  unvarying  opinion  in  the 
same  unvarying  formula : 
"It  IS  not  Wide  West  rock !" 

He  said  once  or  twice  that  he  m.eant  to  have  a  look  into  the 
Wide  West  shaft  if  he  got  shot  for  it.  I  was  wretched,  and  did 
not  care  whether  he  got  a  look  into  it  or  aot.  He  failed  that  day, 
and  tried  again  at  night ;  failed  again ;  got  up  at  dawn  and  tried, 
and  failed  again.  Then  he  lay  in  ambush  in  the  sage  brush  hour 
after  hour,  waiting  for  the  two  or  three  hands  to  adjourn  to  the 
shade  of  a  boulder  for  dinner ;  made  a  start  once,  but  was  prema- 
ture—one of  the  men  came  back  for  something ;  tried  it  again, 
but  when  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  another  of  the  men 
rose  up  from  behind  the  boulder  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  and  he  drop- 
ped on  the  ground  and  lay  quiet;  presently  he  crawled  on  his 
bands  and  knees  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  gave  a  quick  glance 
around,  then  seized  the  rope  and  slid  down  the  shaft  He  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom  of  a  "  side  drift"  just  as  a  head  appeared  in 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  somebody  shouted  ^^  Hello !" — which 
he  did  not  answer.  He  was  not  disturbed  any  more.  An  hour  later 
he  entered  the  cabin,  hot,  red,  and  ready  to  burst  with  smothered 
excitement,  and  exclaimed  in  a  stage  whisper : 

"  I  knew  it !     We  are  rich !    It's  a  blind  lead  I" 

I  thought  the  very  earth  reeled  under  me.  Doubt— conviction 
—doubt  again — exultation — hope,  amazement,  belief,  unbelief— 
every  emotion  imaginable  swept  in  wild  procession  through  my 
heart  and  brain,  and  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  After  a  moment 
or  two  of  this  mental  fury,  I  shook  myself  to  rights,  and  said : 

"  Say  it  again  1" 

"It'sabUndleadl" 

"Cal.,  let's — ^let's  bum  the  house — or  kill  somebody  1  Let's  get 
out  where  there's  room  to  hurrah  I  But  what  is  the  use  ?  It  is  a 
hundred  times  too  good  to  be  true." 

'^  It's  a  blind  lead,  for  a  million ! — ^hanging  wall — ^foot  wall — 
clay  casings — everything  complete  1"  He  swung  his  hat  and  gave 
three  cheers,  and  I  cast  doubt  to  the  winds  and  chimed  in  with  a 
will.  For  I  was  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  did  not  care 
"  whether  school  kept  or  not  I" 

But  perhaps  I  ought  to  explain.    A  "  blind  lead"  is  a  lead  or 
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]edge  that  does  not  "  crop  out"  above  the  surface.  A  miner  does 
not  know  where  to  look  for  such  leads,  but  they  are  often  stumbled 
upon  by  accident  in  the  course  of  driving  a  tunnel  or  sinking  a 
shaft.  Higbie  knew  the  Wide  West  rock  perfectly  well,  and  the 
more  he  had  examined  the  new  developments  the  more  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  ore  could  not  have  come  from  the  Wide  West 
vein.  And  so  had  it  occurred  to  him  alone,  of  all  the  camp,  that 
there  was  a  blind  lead  down  in  the  shaft,  and  that  even  the  Wide 
West  people  themselves  did  not  suspect  it.  He  was  right.  When 
he  went  down  the  shaft,  he  found  that  the  Mind  lead  held  its  inde- 
pendent way  through  the  Wide  West  vein,  cubing  it  diagonally, 
and  that  it  was  enclosed  in  its  own  well-defined  casing  rocks  and 
clay.  Hence  it  was  public  property.  Both  leads  being  perfectly 
well  defined,  it  was  easy  for  any  miner  to  see  which  one  belonged 
to  the  Wide  West  and  which  did  not. 

We  thought  it  wiell  to  have  a  strong  friend,  and  therefore  we 
brought  the  foreman  of  the  Wide  West  to  our  cabin  that  night 
and  revealed  the  great  surprise  to  him.    Higbie  said : 

"  We  are  going  to  take  possession  of  this  blind  lead,  record  it 
and  establish  ownership,  and  then  forbid  the  Wide  West  company 
to  take  out  any  more  of  the  rock.  You  cannot  help  your  company 
in  this  matter — nobody  can  help  them.  I  will  go  into  the  shaft 
with  you  and  prove  to  your  entire  satisfa-  that  it  {«  a  blind 

lead.    Now  we  propose  to  take  you  in     ..a  us,  and  claim  the 
blind  lead  in  our  three  names.    What  do  you  cay  ?" 

What  could  a  man  say  who  had  an  opportunity  to  simply  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  take  posse^-iion  of  a  fortune  without  risk  of 
any  kind  and  without  wronging  any  one  or  attaching  the  least 
taint  of  dishonor  to  his  name  ?    He  could  only  say,  "  Agreed.^' 

The  notice  was  put  up  that  night,  and  duly  spread  upon  the 
recorder's  books  before  ten  o'clock.  We  claimed  two  hundred 
feet  each — six  hundred  feet  in  all — the  smallest  and  compactest 
organization  in  the  district,  and  the  easiest  to  manage. 

No  one  can  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  suppose  that  we  slept,  that 
night.  Higbie  and  I  went  to  bed  at  midnight,  but  it  was  only  to 
lie  broad  awake  and  think,  dream,  scheme.  The  floorless,  tumble- 
Qown  cabin  was  a  palace,  the  ragged  gray  blankets  silk,  the  furni- 
ture rosewood  and  mahogany.    Each  new  splendor  that  bunt  out 
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of  my  Tinons  of  the  fUtore  whirled  me  bodily  over  in  bed  or 
jerked  me  to  a  sitting  posture  just  as  if  an  electric  battery  had 
been  applied  to  me.  We  shot  fragments  of  conversation  back  and 
forth  at  each  other.    Once  Higbie  said : 

''  When  are  you  going  home— to  the  States  ?" 

"  To-morrow  I" — with  an  evolution  or  two,  ending  with  a  sitting 
position.    "  Well— no— but  next  month,  at  furthest." 

"WeMl  go  in  the  same  steamer." 

"Agreed," 

A  pause. 

"  Steamer  of  the  10th  f" 

"Yes.    No,  the  1st 

"All  right" 

Another  pause. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  live  ?"  said  Higbie. 

"  San  Francisco.' 

"That's  me  I" 

Pause. 

"  Too  high — ^too  much  climbing" — ^from  Higbie. 

"What  is?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Russian  Hill — building  a  house  up  there." 

"  Too  much  climbing  ?    Shan't  you  keep  a  carriage  t" 

"Of  course.    I  forgot  that" 

Pause. 

"  Cal.,  what  kind  of  a  house  are  you  going  to  build  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  about  that    Three-story  and  an  attic." 

"But  what  jfcindr' 

"  Well,  I  don't  hardly  know.    Brick,  I  suppose." 

"Brick— bosh." 

"Why?    What  is  your  idea  ?  " 

"  Brown  stone  front— French  plate  glass— billiard-room  off  the 
dining-room— statuary  and  paintings— shrubbery  and  two-acre 
grass  plot — greenhouse— iron  dog  on  the  front  stoop— gray  horses 
—landau,  and  a  coachman  with  a  bug  on  his  hat ! " 
"By  George  I" 

A  long  pause. 

"  Cal.,  when  are  you  going  to  Europe  I "  ' 

«  Well— I  hadn't  thought  of  that    When  are  you  ?  '♦ 
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**IntheSpring.» 

**  Going  to  be  gone  all  summer  ? " 

**  All  summer  I    I  shall  remun  there  three  years." 

**  No — bat  are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"Indeed  I  am." 

**  I  will  go  along  too." 

"  Why  of  course  you  will. 

**  What  part  of  Europe  shall  you  go  to  ? " 

**  All  parts.  France,  England,  Oei  many— Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Syria,  Greece,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia,  Egypt— all  over— 
everywhere.** 

«  pm  agreed." 

"All  right" 

**  Won't  it  be  a  swell  trip !  " 

"  WeUl  spend  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  trying  to  make  it 
one,  anyway." 

Another  long  pause. 

**  Higbie,  we  owe  the  butcher  six  dollars,  and  he  has  been  threat- 
ening to  stop  our — ^** 

"Hang  the  butcher  I" 

"Amen!" 

And  so  it  went  cu.  By  three  o'clock  we  found  it  was  no  use, 
and  80  we  got  up  and  played  cribbage  and  smoked  pipes  till  sun- 
rise. It  was  my  week  to  cook.  I  always,  hated  cooking— -now,  I 
abhorred  it. 

The  news  was  all  over  town.  The  former  excitement  was  great 
— ^this  one  was  greater  still.  I  walked  the  streets  serene  and  happy. 
Higbie  said  the  foreman  had  been  offered  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  his  third  of  the  mine.  I  said  I  would  like  to  see  myself 
selling  for  any  such  price.  My  ideas  were  lofty.  My  figure  was  a 
million.  Still,  I  honestly  believe  that  if  I  had  been  offered  it,  it 
would  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  me  hold  off  for  more. 

I  found  abundant  eigoyment  in  being  rich.  A  man  offered  me 
a  three-hundred  dollar  horse,  and  wanted  to  take  my  simple,  unen- 
dorsed note  for  it  That  brought  the  most  realizing  sense  I  had 
yet  had  that  I  was  actually  rich,  beyond  shadow  of  douot.  It  was 
followed  by  numerous  other  evidences  of  a  similar  nature — among 
which  I  may  mention  the  fact  of  the  butcher  leaving  us  a  double 
tttpply  of  meat  and  saying  nothing  about  money. 
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By  the  laws  of  the  district,  the  "locators**  or  claimants  of  a 
ledge  were  obliged  to  do  a  fair  and  reasonable  amqunt  of  work  on 
their  new  property  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  location, 
or  the  property  was  forfeited,  and  anybody  could  go  and  seize  it 
that  chose.  So  we  determined  to  go  to  work  the  next  day.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  post  office, 
I  met  a  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  told  me  that  Capt.  John  Nye  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  his  place  (the  '*  Nine-Mile  Ranch"),  and 
thtvt  he  and  his  wife  were  not  able  to  give  him  nearly  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  his  case  demanded.  I  said  if  he  would  wait  for 
me  a  moment,  I  would  go  down  and  help  in  the  sick  room.  I  ran 
to  the  cabin  to  tell  Higbie.  He  was  not  there,  but  I  left  a  note  on 
the  table  for  him,  -md  a  few  minutes  later  I  left  town  in  Gardiner^s 
wagon. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CAPTAIN  NYE  was  very  ill  indeed,  with  spasmodic  rheumatism. 
But  the  old  gsntleman  was  himself— which  is  to  say,  he  was 
kind-hearted  and  agreeable  when  comfortable,  but  a  singularly 
\iolent  wild-cat  when  things  did  not  go  well.  He  would  be  smil- 
ing along  pleasantly  enough,  when  a  sudden  spasm  of  his  disease 
would  take  him  and  he  would  go  out  of  his  smile  into  a  perfect 
fury.  He  would  groan  and  wail  and  howl  with  the  anguish,  and  . 
fill  up  the  odd  chinks  with  the  most  elaborate  profanity  that  strong 
convictions  and  a  fine  fancy  could  contrive.  With  fair  opportunity 
he  could  swear  very  well  and  handle  his  ac^ectives  with  consider- 
able judgment  ;  but  when  the  spasm  was  on  him  it  was  painful  to 
listen  to  him,  he  was  so  awkward.  However,  I  had  seen  him  nurse 
a  sick  man  himself  and  put  up  patiently  with  the  inconveniences 
of  the  situation,  and  consequently  I  was  willing  that  he  should 
have  full  license  now  that  his  own  turn  had  come.  He  could  not 
disturb  me,  with  all  his  raving  and  ranting,  for  my  mind  had  work 
on  hand,  and  it  labored  on  diligently,  night  and  day,  whether  my 
hands  were  idle  or  employed.  I  was  altering  and  amending  the 
plans  for  my  house,  and  thinking  oyer  the  propriety  of  having  the 
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billiard-room  in  the  attic,  instead  of  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
dining-room ;  also,  I  was  trying  to  decide  between  green  and  blue 
for  the  upholstery  of  the  drawing-room,  for,  although  my  prefer- 
ence was  blue  I  feared  it  was  a  color  that  would  be  too  easily 
damaged  by  dust  and  sunlight ;  likewise  while  I  was  content  to 
put  the  coachman  in  a  modest  livery,  I  was  uncertain  about  a  foot- 
man— I  needed  one,  and  was  even  resolved  to  have  one,  but  wished 
he  could  properly  appear  and  perform  his  functions  out  of  livery, 
for  I  somewhat  dreaded  so  much  show  ;  and  yet,  inasmuch  as  my 
late  grandfather  had  had  a  coachman  and  such  things,  but  no 
liveries,  I  felt  rather  drawn  to  beat  him ; — or  beat  his  ghost,  at  any 
rate ;  I  was  also  systematizing  the  European  trip,  and  managed  to 
get  it  all  laid  out,  as  to  route  and  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
it— everything,  with  one  exception — namely,  whether  to  cross  the 
desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  per  camel,  or  go  by  sea  to  Beirut, 
and  thence  down  through  the  country  per  caravan.  Meantime  I 
was  writing  to  the  friends  at  home  every  day,  instructing  them 
concerning  all  my  plans  and  intentions,  and  directing  them  to  look 
up  a  handsome  homestead  for  my  mother  and  agree  upon  a  price 
for  it  against  my  coming,  and  also  directing  them  to  sell  my  share 
of  the  Tennessee  land  and  tender  the  proceeds  to  the  widows'  and 
orphans*  fund  of  the  typographical  union,  of  which  I  had  long  been 
a  member  in  good  standing.  [This  Tennessee  land  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  many  years,  and  promised  to  confer 
high  fortune  upon  us  some  day  i  it  still  promises  it,  but  in  a  less 
violent  way.] 

When  I  had  been  nursing  the  Captain  nine  days  he  was  some- 
what better,  but  very  feeble.  During  the  afternoon  we  lifted  him 
into  a  chair  and  gave  him  an  alcoholic  vapor  bath,  and  then  set 
about  putting  him  on  the  bed  again.  We  had  to  be  exceedingly 
careful,  for  the  least  jar  produced  pain.  Gardiner  had  his  shoul- 
ders and  I  his  legs ;  in  an  unfortunate  moment  I  stumbled  and  the 
unfortunate  patient  fell  heavily  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  torture. 
I  never  heard  a  man  swear  so  in  my  life.  He  raved  like  a  maniac, 
and  tried  to  snatch  a  revolver  from  the  table — ^but  I  got  it.  He 
ordered  me  out  of  the  house,  and  swore  a  world  of  oaths  that  he 
would  kill  me  wherever  he  caught  me  when  he  got  on  his  feet 
again.    It  was  cimply  a  passing  fury,  and  meant  nothing.    I  knew 
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he  would  forget  it  in  an  hour,  and  maybe  be  sorry  for  it,  too ;  but 
it  angered  me  a  little,  at  the  moment.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  I 
(letvrmined  to  go  back  to  Eumeralda.  I  thought  he  was  able  to 
get  along  alone,  now,  since  he  was  on  the  war  path.  I  took  sup- 
per, nnd  as  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  bescan  my  nine  mile  journey,  on 
foot.  Even  millionaires  needed  no  horses,  in  those  days,  for  a 
mere  nine-mile  jaunt  without  baggage. 

As  I  "  raised  the  hill  ^*  overlooking  the  town,  it  lacked  fifteen 
minutes  of  twelve.  I  glanced  at  the  hill  over  beyond  the  canyon, 
nnd  in  the  bright  moonlight  saw  what  appeared  to  bo  about  half 
the  population  of  the  village  massed  on  and  around  the  Wide  West 
croppings.  My  heart  gave  an  exulting  bound,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, ''They  have  made  a  new  strike  to-night— and  struck  it  richer 
than  ever,  no  doubt."  I  started  over  there,  but  gave  it  up.  I  said 
the  "  strike  "  would  keep,  and  I  had  climbed  hills  enough  for  one 
night.  I  went^on  down  through  the  town,  and  as  I  was  passing  a 
little  German  bakery,  a  woman  ran  out  and  begged  me  to  come  in 
and  help  her.  She  said  her  husband  had  a  fit.  I  went  in,  and 
judged  site  was  right— he  appeared  to  have  a  hundred  of  them, 
compressed  into  one.  Two  Germans  were  there,  trying  to  hold 
him,  and  not  making  much  of  a  success  of  it.  I  ran  up  the  street 
I  half  a  block  or  so  and  routed  out  a  sleeping  doctor,  brought  him 
down  half  dressed,  and  we  four  wrestled  with  the  maniac,  and 
doctored,  drenched  and  bled  him,  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the 
poor  German  woman  did  the  crying.  He  grew  quiet,  now,  '^nd  the 
I  doctor  and  I  withdrew  and  left  him  to  his  friends. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  o^clock.    As  I  entered  the  cabin  door 

I  tired  but  jolly,  the  dingy  light  of  a  tallow  candle  revealed  Higbie, 

sitting  by  the  pine  table  gazinu  stupidly  at  my  note,  which  he  held 

{in  his  fingers,  and  looking  pale,  old  and  haggard.    I  halted,  and 

hooked  at  him.    He  looked  at  me,  stolidly.    I  said : 

"Higbie,  what— what  is  it  ? " 

"We are  ruined— we  didn't  do  the  work — thb  blind  lead's 
Irelocatmd  I " 

It  was  enough.  I  sat  down  sick,  grieved — broken-hearted,  in- 
Ideed.  A  minute  before,  I  was  rich  and  brimful  of  vanity ;  I  was 
la  pauper  now,  and  very  meek.  We  sat  still  an  hour,  busy  with 
[thought,  busy  with  vain  and  useless  self-upbraidings,  busy  with 
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*'  Why  didn't  I  do  this,  and  why  didn't  I  do  that,"  but  neither 
spolce  a  word.  Then  wo  dropped  into  mutual  explnnntions,  and 
the  mystery  was  cleared  away.  It  came  out  that  Iligbie  had  de- 
pended on  me,  as  I  had  on  him,  and  as  both  of  us  had  on  the  fore- 
man. The  folly  of  it  I  It  was  the  first  time  that  ever  staid  and 
steadfast  Higbie  had  left  an  important  matter  to  chance  or  failed 
to  be  true  to  his  full  share  of  a  responsibility. 

But  he  had  never  seen  my  note  till  this  moment,  and  this  mo- 
ment was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  the  cabin  since  the  day  he 
had  seen  me  last.  He,  also,  had  left  a  note  for  me,  on  that  same 
fatal  afternoon— had  ridden  up  on  horseback,  and  looked  through 
the  window,  and  being  in  a  hurry  and  not  seeing  me,  had  tossed 
the  note  into  the  cabin  through  a  broken  pane.  Here  it  was,  on 
the  floor,  where  it  had  remained  undisturbed  for  nine  days : 

"Don't  fail  to  do  the  work  before  the  ten  days  expire.  W.  hu 
passed  through  and  given  me  notice.  I  am  to  join  him  at  Mono  Lake, 
and  we  shall  go  on  from  there  to-night.  He  says  he  will  find  it  thii 
time,  sure.    Cal." 

"  W."  meant  Whiteman,  of  course.  That  thrice  accursed  "ce- 
ment !" 

That  was  the  way  of  it.  An  old  miner,  like  Higbie,  could  no 
more  withstand  the  fascination  of  a  mysterious  mining  excitement  I 
like  this  "cement"  foolishness,  than  he  could  refrain  from  eating 
when  he  was  famishing.  Higbie  had  been  dreaming  about  the  { 
marvelous  cement  for  months ;  and  now,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  had  gone  off  and  *'  taken  the  chances"  on  my  keeping! 
secure  a  mine  worth  a  million  undiscovered  cement  veins.  Thej 
had  not  been  follow  d  this  time.  His  riding  out  of  town  in  broad 
daylight  was  such  a  common-place  thing  to  do  that  it  had  not 
attracted  any  attention.  He  said  they  prosecuted  their  search  in 
the  lastnesses  of  the  mountains  during  nine  days,  without  success; 
they  could  not  find  the  cement.  Then  a  ghastly  fear  came  oTerl 
him  that  something  might  have  happened  to  prevent  the  doing  ofj 
the  necessary  work  to  hold  the  blind  lead  (though  indeed  hej 
thought  such  a  thing  hardly  possible)  and  forthwith  he  startedj 
home  with  all  speed.  He  would  have  reached  Esmeralda  in  timJ 
but  his  horse  broke  down  and  he  had  to  walk  a  great  part  of  the 
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disttince.    And  bo  it  happened  that  at  he  came  into  Esmeralda  by 
one  road,  I  entered  it  by  another.    His  wtiM  the  superior  energy, 
liuwover,  for  ho  went  straiglit  to  the  Wide  West,  instead  of  turning 
usidu  as  I  lind  done — and  he  arrived  there  iib.)Ut  five  or  tun  minutes 
too  late !    The  '*  notice"  was  already  up,  the  "  relocation"  of 
our  mine  completed  beyond  recall,  and  the  crowd  rapidly  dis- 
persing.   He  learned  some  facts  before  he  left  the  ground.    The 
foreman  had  not  been  seen  about  the  streets  since  the  night  we 
had  located  the  mine— a  telegram  had  called  hira  to  California 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  it  was  said.     At  any  rate  he  had 
done  no  work  and  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  community  were 
taking  note  of  the  fact.    At  midnight  of  this  woful  tenth  day 
the  ledge  would  be  ''relocatable,"  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the 
hill  was  black  with  men  prepared  to  do  the  relocating.    That 
<  waa  the  croyird  I  had  seen  when  I  fancied  a  new  '*  strike"  had 
been  made— idiot  that  I  was.    [We  three  had  the  same  right  to 
relocate  the  lead  that  other  people  had,  provided  we  were  quick 
enough.]      As  midnight  was  announced,  fourteen   men,  duly 
armed  and  ready  to  back  their  proceedings,  put  up  their  *'  notice" 
land  proclaimed  their  ownership  of  the  blind  lead,  under  the 
Inew  name  of  the  '*  Johnson."    But  A.  D.  Allen  our  partner  (the 
Iforeman)  put  in  a  sudden  appearance  about  that  time,  with  a 
Icocked  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  said  his  name  must  be  added 
jtotlie  list,  or  he  would  "  thin  out  the  Johnson  company  some." 
|He  was  a  manly,  splendid,  determined  fellow,  and  known  to  be 
I  good  as  his  word,  and  therefore  a  compromise  was  effected. 
^ey  put  in  his  name  for  a  hundred  feet,  reserving  to  themselves 
be  customary  two  hundred  feet  each.    Such  was  the  history  of 
be  night's  events,  as  Higbie  gathered  from  a  friend  on  the  way 


Higbie  and  I  cleared  out  on  a  new  mining  excitement  the  next 
Doming,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  our  sufferings,  and 
tcr  h  month  or  two  of  hardship  and  disappointment,  returned 
I  Esmeralda  once  more.  Then  we  learned  that  the  Wide  West 
ndthe  Johnson  companies  had  consolidated;  that  the  stock, 
|tU8  united,  comprised  five  thousand  feet,  or  shares  j  that  the 
breman,  apprehending  tiresome  litigation,  and  considering  such 
I  huge  concern  unwieldy,  had  sold  his  hundred  feet  for  ninety 
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thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  gone  home  to  the  States  to  enjoy  it. 
If  the  stock  was  worth  such  a  gallant  figure,  with  five  thounand 
shares  in  the  corporation,  it  makes  me  diixy  to  think  what  it  would 
have  been  worth  with  only  our  original  six  h)  ''dred  in  it.  It  wat 
the  difference  between  six  hundred  men  ownii  - 1  house  ami  five 
thousrind  owning  it.  We  would  have  been  millionaires  ir  we  had 
only  worked  with  pick  and  spade  one  little  day  on  our  property 
and  so  secured  our  ownership  I 

It  reads  like  a  wild  fancy  sketch,  but  the  evidence  of  many 
witnesses,  and  likewise  that  of  the  oflSoial  records  of  Esmeraldal^^  ^"''J*' 
District,  is  easily  obtainable  in  proof  that  it  is  a  true  history.    I  canl  ^^'^  ^^^^ 
always  have  it  to  say  thai  I  was  absolutely  and  unquestionably 
worth  a  million  dollars,  once,  for  ten  days. 

A  year  ago  my  esteemed  and  in  every  way  my  estimable  old 
millionaire  partner,  Higbie,   wrote  me  from  an  obscure  littlei 
mining  camp  in  California  that  after  nine  or  ten  years  of  buffetingij 
and  hard  striving,  he  was  at  last  in  a  position  where  he  couli 
command  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  said  he  meant  to  ^ 
into  the  fruit  business  in  a  modest  way.    How  such  a  thoughl|''"'^™^'^  ^ 
would  have  insulted  him  the  night  we  lay  in  our  cabin  plannitij 
European  trips  and  brown  stone  houses  on  Russian  Hill  I 
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WHAT  to  do  next  ? 
It  was  a  momentous  question.    I  had  gone  out  into 
world  to  shift  for  myself,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (for  my  fati 
had  endorsed  for  friends ;  and  although  he  left  us  a  suniptu 
legacy  of  pride  in  his  fine  Virginian  stock  and  its  national  di 
tinction,  I  presently  found  that  I  could  not  live  on  that  ai 
without  occasional  bread  to  wash  it  down  with).    I  had  gained 
liv«flihood  in  various  vocations,  but  had  not  dazzled  anybody 
my  successes ;  still  the  list  was  before  me,  and  the  amplest  libei 
in  the  matter  of  choosing,  provided  I  wanted  to  work— whichB^''''  '^^^  d 
did  not,  after  being  so  wealthy.    I  had  once  been  a  grocery  cleiB'    '^'^  Pi^ 
for  one  day,  but  had  consumed  so  much  sugar  in  that  time  thitV^'^  ^  ^ent 
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was  relieved  from  further  duty  by  the  proprietor ;  said  he  wanted 

me  outside,  bo  that  he  could  have  my  oustom.    1  had  studied  law 

an  entire  week,  and  then  given  it  up  because  it  was  so  prosy  and 

tiresome.    1  had  engaged  briefly  in  the  study  of  blaoksmithing, 

but  wasted  so  much  time  trying  to  fix  the  bellows  so  that  it  would 

blow  itself,  that  the  master  turned  me  adrift  in  disgrace,  and  told 

me  I  would  come  to  no  good.    I  had  been  a  bookseller's  clerk 

for  awhile,  but  the  customers  bothered  me  so  much  I  could  not 

read  with  any  comfort,  and  so  the  proprietor  gave  me  a  furlough 

and  forgot  to  put  a  limit  to  it.    I  had  clerked  in  a  drug  store  part 

of  a  summer,  but  my^  prescriptions  were  unlucky,  and  we  appear* 

ed  to  sell  more  stomach  pumps  than  soda  water.    So  I  had  to  go. 

I  had  made  of  myself  a  tolerable  printer,  under  the  impression 

that  I  would  be  another  Franklin  some  day,  but  somehow  had 

Imissed  the  connection  thus  far.    There  was  no  berth  open  in  the 

JEsmeralda  Union f  and  besides  I  had  always  been  such  a  slow 

Icompositor  that  I  looked  with  envy  upon  the  achievements  of 

lapprentices  of  two  years'  standing ;  and  when  I  took  a  "  take," 

Iforemen  were  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  that  it  would  be  wanted 

I"  some  time  during  the  year."    I  was  a  good  average  St.  Louis 

land  New  Orleans  pilot  and  by  no  means  ashamed  of  my  abilities 

|in  that  line  ;  wages  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month 

and  no  board  to  pay,  and  I  did  long  to  stand  behind  a  wheel  again 

and  never  roam  any  more — but  I  had  been  making  such  an  ass 

pf  myself  lately  in  grandiloquent  letters  home  about  my  blind 

|ead  and  my  European  excursion  that  I  did  what  many  and  many 

ipoor  disappointed  miner  had  done  before ;  said  '^  It  is  all  over 

rith  me  now,  and  I  will  never  go  back  home  to  be  pitied — and 

knubbed."    I  had  been  a  private  secretary,  a  silver  miner  and  a 

[ilver  mill  operative,  and  amounted  to  less  than  nothing  in  each, 

nd  now — 

What  to  do  next? 

I  yielded  to  Higbie's  appeals  and  consented  to  try  the  mining 

nee  more.    We  climbed  far  up  on  the  mountain  side  and  went 

•  work  on  a  little  rubbishy  claim  of  ours  that  had  a  shaft  on  it 

light  feet  deep.    Higbie  descended  into  it  and  worked  bravely 

}ith  his  pick  till  he  had  loosened  up  a  deal  of.  rock  and  dirt  and 

pen  I  went  down  with  a  long-handled  shovel  (the  most  awkwaixl 
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invention  yet  contrived  by  man)  to  throw  it  out.  You  must 
brace  the  shovel  forward  with  the  side  of  your  knee  till  it  is  full, 
and  then,  with  a  skillful  toss,  throw  it  backward  over  your  left 
shoulder.  I  made  the  tosd,  and  landed  the  mess  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  shaft  and  it  all  came  back  on  my  head  and  down  the  back 
of  my  neck.  J  never  said  a  word,  but  climbed  out  and  walked 
home.  I  inwardly  resolved  that  I  would  starve  before  I  would 
make  a  target  of  myself  and  shoot  rubbish  at  it  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel.  I  sat  down,  in  the  cabin,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
solid  misery — so  to  speak.  Now  in  pleasanter  days  I  had  amused 
myself  with  writing  letters  to  the  chief  p  iper  of  the  Territory, 
the  Virginia  Dat^y  Territorial  En terprise,  and  h&dalvf&ya  been! 
surprised  when  they  appeared  in  print.  My  good  opinion  of  the 
editors  had  steadily  declined ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  | 
might  have  found  something  better  to  fill  up  with  than  my  litera- 
ture. I  had  found  a  letter  in  the  post  office  as  I  came  home  I 
from  the  hill  side,  and  finally  I  opened  it.  Eureka  I  [I  never 
did  know  what  Eureka  meant,  but  it  seems  to  be  as  proper  a 
word  to  heave  in  as  any  when  no  other  that  sounds  pretty  offers.] 
It  was  a  deliberate  ofier  to  me  of  Twenty  Five  Dollars  a  week  to| 
come  up  to  Virginia  and  be  city  editor  of  the  Enterprise. 

I  would  have  challenged  the  publisher  in  the  ''  blind  lead"  < 
— I  wanted  to  fall  down  and  worship  him,  now.    Twenty-Five] 
Dollars  a  week — it  looked  like  bloated  luxury — a  fortune  a  sinfull 
and  lavish  waste  of  money.    But  my  transports  cooled  when  ll 
thought  of  my  inexperience  and  consequent  unfitness  for  the! 
position — and  straightway,  on  top  of  this,  my  long  array  of  failuresj 
rose  up  before  me.    Yet  if  I  refused  this  place  I  must  presently 
become  dependent  upon  somebody  for  my  bread,  a  thing  nece» 
sarily  distasteful  to  a  man  who  had  never  experienced  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  thirteen  years  old.    Not  much  to 
proud  of,  since  it  is  so  common — but  then  it  was  all  I  had  to 
proud  of.    >So  1  was  scared  into  being  a  city  editor.    I  would  havil 
declined,  otherwise.    Necessity  is  the  mother  of  "  taking  chances.] 
1  do  not  doubt  that  if,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  offered  a  salary  ( 
translate  the  Talmud  from  the  original  Hebrew,  1  would  hard 
accepted — albeit   with    diffidence    and   some    misgivings— anij 
thrown  as  much  variety  into  it  as  I  could  for  the  money. 
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I  went  up  to  Virginia  and  entered  upon  my  new  vocation.     I 
I  was  a  rusty  looking  city  editor,  I  am  free  to  confess — coatless, 
slouch  hat,  blue  woolen  shirt,  pantaloons  stuffed  into  boot-tops, 
whiskered  half  down  to  the  waist,  and  the  universal  navy  revol- 
ver slung  to  my  belt.    But  I  secured  a  more  Christian  costume 
and  discarded  the  revolver.    I  had  never  had  occasion  to  kill 
anybody,  nor  ever  felt  a  desire  to  do  so,  but  had  worn  the  thing 
in  deference  to  popular  sentiment,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
not,  by  its  absence,  be  offensively  conspicuous,  and  a  subject  of 
remark.    But  the  other  editors,  and  all  the  printers,  carried  re- 
volvers.    I  asked  the  chief  editor  and  proprietor  (Mr.  Goodman, 
llwill  call  him,  since  it  describes  him  as  well  as  any  name  could 
Ido)  for  some  instructions  with  regard  to  my  duties,  and  he  told 
Ime  to  go  all  over  town  and  ask  all  sorts  of  people  all  sorts  of 
[questions,  make  notes  of  the  information  gained,  and  write  them 
[out  for  publication.    And  he  added : 

"  Never  say  *  We  learn '  so-and-so,  or  '  It  is  reported,'  or  *  It  is 

Iromored,'  or  '  We  understand '  so-and-so,  but  go  to  headquarters 

land  get  the  absolute  facts,  and  then  speak  out  and  say  '  it  ia  so* 

land-so.'    Otherwise,  people  will  not  put  confidence  in  your  news. 

lUnassailable  certainty  is  the  thing  that  gives  a  newspaper  the 

[firmest  and  most  valuable  reputation." 

It  was  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell ;  and  to  this  day  when  I 

ad  a  reporter  commencing  his  article  with  "  We  understand," 

ler  a  suspicion  that  he  has  not  taken  as  much  pains  to  in- 

Iform  himself  as  he  ought  to  have  done.    I  moralize  well,  but  I 

did  not  always  practise  well  when  I  was  a  city  editor ;  I  let  fancy 

^et  the  upper  hand  of  fact  too  often  when  there  was  a  dearth  of 

news.    I  can  never  forget  my  first  day's  experience  as  a  reporter. 

wandered  about  town  questioning  everybody,  boring  every- 

ly,  and  finding  out  that  nobody  knew  anything.    At  the  end 

|)f  five  hours  my  note-book  was  still  barren.    I  spoke  to  Mr. 

Soodman.    He  said : 

"  Dan  used  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  hay  wagons  in  a 
pry  time  when  there  were  no  fires  or  inquests.  Are  there  no 
ay  wagons  in  from  the  Truckee  ?  If  there  are,  you  might  speak 
bf  the  renewed  activity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  hay 
Winess,  you  know.  It  isn't  sensational  or  exciting,  but  it  fills 
pp  and  looks  business  like." 
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T  canvassed  the  city  again  and  found  one  wretched  old  hay 
truck  dragging  in  from  the  country.  But  I  made  affluent  use  of 
it.  I  multiplied  it  bysixteen,  brought  it  into  town  from  sixteen 
different  directions,  made  sixteen  separate  items  out  of  it,  and 
got  up  such  another  sweat  about  hay  as  Virginia  City  had  never 
seen  in  the  world  befoie. 

This  was  encouraging.    Two  nonpareil  columns  had  to  be  filled, 
and  I  was  getting  along.    Presently,  when  things  began  to  look 
dismal  again,  a  desperado  killed  a  man  in  a  saloon  and  joy  I 
returned  once  more.    I  was  never  so  glad  over  any  mere  trifle  | 
before  in  my  life.    I  said  to  the  murderer : 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  but  you  have  done  me  a  kind- 
ness this  day  which  I  can  never  forget.  If  whole  years  of  grati- 
tude can  be  to  you  any  slight  compensation,  they  shall  be  yours.] 

I  was   in  trouble  and  you 
have  relieved  me  nobly  and] 
at  a  time  when  all  seemed  I 
dark  and  drear.    Count  me  I 
your  friend  from  this  time  I 
forth,  for  I  am  not  a  man  to| 
forget  a  favor." 
If  I  did  not  really  say  that] 
.  .     to  him  I  at  least  felt  a  sort  ( 
il  I     itching  desire  to  do  it. 
','     wrote  up  the  murder  with 
hungry  attention  to  detaili 
and  when  it  was  finished  ex- 
perienced but  one  regret 
namely,  that  they  had  m 
hung  my  benefactor  on  tbi 
spot,  so  that  I  could  woi 
him  up  too. 

Next  I  discovered  soi 
emigrant  wagons  going  inl 
camp  on  the  plasa  and  foui 
that  they  had  lately  come  through  the  hostile  Indian  counti 
and  had  fared  rather  roughly.  I  made  the  best  of  the  itei 
that  the  circumstances  permitted,  and  felt  that  if  I  were  m 
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confined  within  rigid  limits  by  the  presence  of  the  reporters  of 
the  other  papers  I  could  add  particulars  that  would  make  the 
article  much  more  interesting.  However,  I  found  one  wagon  that 
was  going  on  to  California,  and  made  some  judicious  enquiries  of 
the  proprietor.  When  I  learned,  through  his  short  and  surly 
answers  to  my  cross-questioning,  that  he  was  certainly  going  on 
and  would  not  be  in  the  city  next  day  to  make  trouble,  I  got 
ahead  of  the  other  papers,  for  I  took  down  his  list  of  names  and 
added  his  party  to  the  killed  and  wounded.  Having  more  scope 
here,  I  put  this  wagon  through  an  Indian  fight  that  to  this  day 
has  no  parallel  in  history. 

My  two  columns  were  filled.  When  I  read  them  over  in  the 
morning  I  felt  that  I  had  found  my  legitimate  occupation  at  last. 
I  reasoned  with  myself  that  news,  and  stirring  news,  too,  was 
what  a  paper  needed,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  peculiarly  endowed 
with  the  ability  to  furnish  it.  Mr.  Goodman  said  that  I  was  as 
good  a  reporter  as  Ban.  I  desired  no  higher  commendation. 
With  encouragement  like  that,  I  felt  that  I  could  take  my  pen 
and  murder  all  the  emigrants  on  the  plains  if  need  be  and  the 
interests  of  the  paper  demanded  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

TJOWEVER,  as  I  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  business  and 

'■^    learned  the  run  of  the  sources  of  information  I  ceased  to 

I  require  the  aid  of  fancy  to  any  large  extent,  and  became  able  to 

fill  my  columns  without  diverging  noticeably  from  the  domain  of 

I  fact. 

I  struck  up  friendships  with  the  reporters  of  the  other  journals, 
land  we  swapped  "  regulars  "  with  each  other  and  thus  economized 
jwork.  "  Regulars  "  are  permanent  sources  of  news,  like  courts, 
Ibullion  returns,  ^'  clean-ups  "  at  the  quartz  mills,  and  inquests. 
Ilnasmuch  as  everybody  went  armed,  we  had  an  inquest  about 
levery  day,  and  so  this  department  was  set  down  among  the 
I"  regulars."     We  had  lively  papers  in  those  days.      My  great 
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competitor  among  the  reporters  was  Boggs  of  the  Union. 
He  was  an  excellent  reporter.  Once  m  three  or  four 
months  he  would  get  a  little  intoxicated,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  he  was  a  wary  and  cautious  drinker  although 
always  ready  to  tamper  a  little  with  the  enemy.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  in  one  thing ;  he  could  get  the  monthly  public 
school  report  and  I  could  not,  because  the  principal  hated  the 
Enief prise.  One  snowy  night  when  the  report  was  due,  I  started 
out  sadly  wondering  how  I  was  going  to  get  it.  Presently,  a  few 
steps  up  the  almost  deserted  street  I  stumbled  on  Boggs  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

"  After  the  school  report." 

"  I'll  go  along  with  you." 

"  No,  sir,    I'll  excuse  you." 

"Just  as  you  say." 

A  saloon-keeper's  boy  passed  by  with  a  steaming  pitcher  of  hot 
punch,  and  Boggs  snuffed  the  fragrance  gratefully.  He  gazed 
fondly  after  the  boy  and  saw  him  start  up  the  Enterprise  stairs. 
I  said : 

"I  wish  you  could  help  me  get  that  school  business,  but  since 
you  can't,  I  must  run  up  to  the  Union  office  and  see  if  I  can  get 
them  to  let  me  have  a  proof  of  it  after  they  have  set  it  up,  though 
I  don't  suppose  they  will.    Good  night." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  don't  mind  getting  the  report  and  sitting 
around  with  the  boys  a  little,  while  you  copy  it,  if  you're  willing 
to  drop  down  to  the  principal's  with  me." 

"  Now  you  talk  like  a  rational  being.    Come  along." 

We  plowed  a  couple  of  blocks  through  the  snow,  got  the  report 
and  returned  to  our  office.  It  was  a  short  document  and  soon 
copied.  Meantime  Boggs  helped  himself  to  the  punch.  T  gave 
the  manuscript  back  to  him  and  we  started  out  to  get  an  inquest, 
for  we  heard  pistol  shots  near  by.  We  got  the  particulars  with 
little  loss  of  time,  for  it  was  only  an  inferior  sort  of  bar-room 
ir.urder,  and  of  little  interest  to  the  public,  and  then  we  sepa- 
rated. Away  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  had  gone 
to  press  and  were  having  a  relaxing  concert  as  usual — ^for  some 
of  the  printers  were  good  singers  and  others  good  performers  on 
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the  guitar  and  on  that  atrocity  the  aocordeon — the  proprietor  of 
the  Union  strode  in  and  desired  to  know  if  anybody  had  heard 
anything  of  Boggs  or  the  school  report.  We  stated  the  case,  and 
all  turned  out  to  help  hunt  for  the  delinquent.  We  found  him 
standing  on  a  table  in  a  saloon,  with  an  old  tin  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  the  school  report  in  the  other,  haranguing  a  gang  of 
intoxicated  Cornish  miners  on  the  iniquity  of  squandering  the 
public  moneys  in  education  "  when  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
honest  hard-working  men  are  literally  starving  for  whiskey." 
[Riotous  applause.]  He  had  been  assisting  in  a  regal  spree  with 
those  parties  for  hours.  We  dragged  him  away  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Of  course  there  was  no  school  report  in  the  Union,  and  Boggs 
held  me  accountable,  though  I  was  innocent  of  any  intention  or 
desire  to  compass  its  absence  from  that  paper  and  was  as  sorry  as 
any  one  that  the  misfortune  bad  occurred. 

But  we  were  perfectly  friendly.  The  day  that  the  school 
report  was  next  due,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Genessee"  mine 
furnished  us  a  buggy  and  asked  us  to  go  down  and  write  some- 
thing about  the  property — a  very  comnion  request  and  one  always 
gladly  acceded  to  when  people  furnished  buggies,  for  we  were  as 
fond  of  pleasure  excursions  as  other  people.  In  due  time  we 
arrived  at  the  **  mine" — nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground  ninety 
feet  deep,  and  no  way  of  getting  down  into  it  but  by  holding  on 
to  a  rope  and  being  lowered  with  a  windlass.  The  workmen  had 
just  gone  off  somewhere  to  dinner.  I  was  not  strong  enough  to 
lower  Boggs's  bulk ;  so  I  took  an  unlighted  candle  in  my  teeth, 
made  a  loop  for  my  foot  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  implored  Boggs 
not  to  go  to  sleep  or  let  the  windlass  get  the  start  of  him,  and 
then  swung  out  over  the  shaft.  I  reached  the  bottom  muddy 
and  bruised  about  the  elbows,  but  safe.  I  lit  the  candle,  made 
an  examination  of  the  rock,  selected  some  specimens  and  shouted 
to  Boggs  to  hoist  away.  No  answer.  Presently  a  head  appeared 
in  the  circle  of  daylight  away  aloft,  and  a  voice  came  down : 

••  Are  you  all  set  ?" 

"  All  set— hoist  away." 

"  Are  you  comfortable  ?" 
I    "Perfectly." 

<•  Could  you  wait  a  litUe?" 
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"  Oh  certainly — no  particular  hurry." 

"  Well— good  by." 

"  Why  ?    Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  After  the  school  report  I" 

And  he  did.  I  staid  down  there  an  hour,  and  surprised  the 
workmen  when  they  hauled  up  and  found  a  man  on  the  rope 
instead  of  a  bucket  of  rock.  I  walked  home,  too — five  miles— up 
hill.    We  had  no  school  report  next  morning ;  but  the  Union  had. 

Six  months  after  my  entry  into  journalism  the  grand  "  flush 
times"  of  Silverland  began,  and  they  continued  with  unabated 
splendor  for  three  years.  All  difficulty  about  filling  up  the 
**  local  department"  ceased,  and  the  only  trouble  now  was  how 
to  make  the  lengthened  columns  hold  the  world  of  incidents  and 
happenings  that  came  to  our  literary  net  every  day.  Virginia 
had  grown  to  be  the  **  livest"  town,  for  its  age  and  population, 
that  America  had  ever  produced.  'Jlie  sidewalks  swarmed  with 
people — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  was  generally  no  easy 
matter  to  stem  the  human  tide.  The  streets  themselves  were 
just  as  crowded  with  quartz  waggons,  freight  teams  and  other 
vehicles.  The  procession  was  endless.  So  great  was  the  pack, 
that  buggies  frequently  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  cross  the  principal  street.  Joy  sat  on  every  countenance, 
and  there  was  a  glad,  almost  fierce,  intensity  in  every  eye,  that 
told  of  the  money-getting  schemes  that  were  seething  in  every 
brain  and  the  high  hope  that  held  sway  in  every  heart.  Money 
was  as  plenty  as  dust;  every  individual  considered  himself 
wealthy,  and  a  melancholy  countenance  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
There  were  military  companies,  fire  companies,  brass  bands, 
banks,  hotels,  theatres,  "  hurdy-gurdy  houses,"  wide-open  gam- 
bling palaces,  political  pow-wows,  civic  processions,  street  fights, 
murders,  inquests,  riots,  a  whiskey  mill  every  fifteen  steps,  a 
Board  of  Aldermen,  a  Mayor,  a  City  Surveyor,  a  City  Engineer, 
a  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  with  First,  Second  and  Third 
Assistants,  a  Chief  of  Police,  City  Marshal  and  a  large  police 
force,  two  Boards  of  Mining  Brokers,  a  dozen  breweries  and  half 
a  doien  jails  and  station-houses  in  full  operation,  and  some  talk 
of  building  a  church.  The  "  flush  times"  were  in  magnificent 
flower  i    I^arge  tire-proof  brick  buildings  were  going  up  in  the 
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principal  streets,  and  the  wooden  suburbs  were  spreading  out  in 
all  directions.  Town  lots  soared  up  to  prices  that  were  amazing. 
The  great  "Comstook  lode"  stretched  its  opulent  length 
straight  through  the  town  from  north  to  south,  and  every  mine 
on  it  was  in  diligent  process  of  development.     One  of  these 
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mines  alone  employed  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  and  in 
the  matter  of  elections  the  adage  was,  <'  as  the  '  Gould  and  Gurry ' 
goes,  so  goes  the  city."  Laboring  men's  wages  were  four  and  six 
dollars  a  day,  and  they  worked  in  three  "  shifts  "  of  gangs,  and 
the  blasting  and  picking  »nd  shoveling  went  on  without  ceasing, 
mghti  m^  day. 
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The  "  city  "  of  Virginia  roosted  royally  midway  up  the  steep 
side  of  Mount  Davidson,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  clear  Nevada  atmosphere  was 
visible  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  !  It  claimed  a  population 
of  fifteen  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand,  and  all  day  long  half 
of  this  little  army  swarmed  the  streets  like  bees  and  the  other 
half  swarmed  among  the  drifts  and  tunnels  of  the  "  Comstock," 
hundreds  of  feet  down  in  the  earth  directly  under  those  same 
streets.  Often  we  felt  our  chairs  ajar,  and  heard  the  faint  boom 
of  a  blast  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  the  office. 

The  mountain  side  was  so  steep  that  the  entire  town  had  a 
slant  to  it  like  a  roof.  Each  street  was  a  terrace,  and  from  each 
to  the  next  street  below  the  descent  was  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  level  with  the  street  they  faced,  but 
their  rear  first  floors  were  propped  on  lofty  stilts  ;  a  man  could 
stand  at  a  rear  first  floor  window  of  a  G  street  house  and  look 
down  the  chimneys  of  the  row  of  houses  below  him  facing  D 
street.  It  was  a  laborious  climb,  in  that  thin  atmosphere,  to  as- 
cend from  D  to  A  street,  and  you  were  panting  and  out  of  breath 
when  you  got  there ;  but  you  could  turn  around  and  go  down 
again  like  a  house  a-fire — so  to  speak.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
raritied,  on  account  of  the  great  altitude,  that  one's  blood  lay 
near  the  surface  always,  and  the  scratch  of  a  pin  was  a  disaster 
worth  worrying  about,  for  the  chances  were  that  a  grievous  ery- 
sipelas would  ensue.  But  to  offset  this,  the  thin  atmosphere 
seemed  to  carry  healing  to  gunshot  wounds,  and  therefore,  to 
simply  shoot  your  adversary  through  both  lungs  was  a  thing  not 
likely  to  afford  you  any  permanent  satisfaction,  for  he  would  be 
nearly  certain  to  be  around  looking  for  you  within  the  month, 
and  not  with  an  opera  glass,  either. 

From  Virginia's  airy  situation  one  could  look  over  a  vast,  far- 
reaching  panorama  of  mountain  ranges  and  deserts ;  and  whether 
the  day  was  bright  or  overcast,  whether  the  sun  was  rising  or 
setting,  or  flaming  in  the  zenith,  or  whether  night  and  the  moon 
held  sway,  the  spectacle  was  always  impressive  and  beautiful. 
Over  your  head  Mount  Davidson  lifted  its  gray  dome,  and  before 
and  below  you  a  rugged  canyon  clove  the  battlemented  hills, 
making  a  sombre  gateway  through  which  a  soft  tinted  desert 
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waH  glimpsed,  with  the  silver  thread  of  a  river  winding  through 
it,  bordered  with  trees  which  many  miles  of  distance  diminished 
to  a  delicate  fringe  ;  and  still  further  away  the  snowy  mountains 
rose  up  and  stretched  their  long  barrier  to  the  filmy  horizon — 
far  enough  beyond  a  lake  that  burned  in  the  desert  like  a  fallen 
sun,  though  that,  itself,  lay  fifty  miles  removed.  Look  from 
your  window  where  you  would,  there  was  fascination  in  the  pic* 
ture.  At  rare  inteivals — but  very  rare — there  were  clouds  in 
our  skies,  and  then  the  setting  sun  would  gild  and  flush  and 
glorify  this  mighty  expanse  of  scenery  with  a  bewildering  pomp 
of  color  that  held  the  eye  like  a  spell  and  moved  the  spirt  like 
music. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MY  salary  was  increased  to  forty  dollars  a  week.  But  1 
seldom  drew  it.  I  had  plenty  of  other  resources,  and  what 
were  two  broad  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  to  a  man  who  had  his 
pockets  full  of  such  and  a  cumbersome  abundance  of  bright  half 
dollars  besides  f  [Paper  money  has  never  come  into  use  on  the 
Pacific  coast.]  Reporting  was  lucrative,  and  every  man  in  the 
town  was  lavish  with  his  money  and  his  "  feet."  The  city  end 
all  the  great  mountain  side  were  riddled  with  mining  shafts. 
There  were  more  mines  than  miners.  True,  not  ten  of  these 
mines  were  yielding  rock  worth  hauling  to  a  mill,  but  everybody 
said,  *'  Wut  till  the  shaft  gets  down  where  the  ledge  comes  in 
solid,  and  then  you  will  see  I "  So  nobody  was  discouragedf 
These  were  nearly  all  "  wild  cat "  mines,  and  wholly  worthless, 
but  nobody  believed  it  then.  The  "Ophir,"  the  "Gould  & 
1  Curry,"  the  '^  Mexican,"  and  other  great  mines  on  the  Oomstock 
I  lead  in  Virginia  and  Qold  Hill  were  turning  out  huge  piles  of 
rich  rock  every  day,  and  every  man  believed  that  his  little  wild 
cat  claim  was  as  good  as  any  on  the  "  main.lead  "  and  would  in* 
fallibly  be  worth  a  tliousand  dollars  a  foot  when  he  "  got  down 
Where  it  came  in  solid."    Poor  felloW|  be  wmi  b^ept^^dly  blind  to 
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the  fact  that  he  would  never  see  thut  day.  So  the  thousanu 
wild  cat  shafts  burrowed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth  day 
by  day,  and  all  men  were  beside  themselves  with  hope  and  hap- 
piness. How  they  labored,  prophesied,  exulted  !  Surely  noth- 
ing like  it  was  ever  seen  before  since  the  world  began.  Every 
one  of  these  wild  cat  mines — not  mines,  but  holes  in  the  ground 
over  imaginary  mines — was  incorporated  and  had  handsomely 
engraved  ''  stock  "  and  the  stock  was  salable,  too.  It  was  bought 
and  sold  with  a  feverish  avidity  in  the  boards  every  day.  You 
could  go  up  on  the  mountain  side,  scratch  around  and  finvl  a 
ledge  (there  was  no  lack  of  them),  put  up  a  *'  notice  "  with  a 
grandiloquent  name  in  it,  start  a  shaft,  get  your  stock  printed, 
and  with  nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  your  mine  was  worth  a 
straw,  you  could  put  your  stock  on  the  market  and  sell  out  for 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars.  To  make  money,  and 
make  it  fast,  was  as  easy  as  it  was  to  eat  your  dinner.  Every 
man  owned  "  feet "  in  fifty  different  wild  cat  mines  and  con- 
sidered his  fortune  made.  Think  of  a  city  with  not  one  solitary 
poor  man  in  it  I  One  would  suppose  that  when  month  after 
month  went  by  and  still  not  a  wild  cat  mine  [by  wild  cat  I  mean, 
in  general  terms,  any  claim  not  located  on  the  mother  vein,  i.  e., 
the  '*  Comstock  "J  yielded  a  ton  of  rock  worth  cruslmig,  the  peo- 
ple would  begin  to  wonder  if  they  were  not  puttng  too  much 
faith  in  their  prospective  riches ;  but  there  was  not  a  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  They  burrowed  away,  bought  and  sold,  and  were 
happy. 

.  New  claims  were  taken  up  daily,  and  it  was  the  friendly  custom 
to  run  straight  to  the  newspaper  offices,  give  the  reporter  forty 
or  fifty  "  feet,"  and  get  them  to  go  and  examine  the  mine  and 
|)ublish  a  notice  of  it.  They  did  not  care  a  fig  what  you  said 
about  the  property  so  you  said  something.  Consequently  we 
generally  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  effect  that  the  ''  indications'' 
were  good,  or  that  the  ledge  was  ''six  feet  wide,"  or  that  thfirock 
« resembled  the  Comstock"  (and  so  it  did — but  as  a  gfeneral 
thing  the  resemblance  was  not  startling  enough  to  knock  you 
down).  If  the  rock  was  moderately  promising,  we  followed  the 
custom  of  the  country,  used  strong  adjectives  and  frothed  at  the 
mouth  as  if  a  y^ry  n^ryel  in  spve|>  (pscoyer|es  ^f^  tfftnspired.  H 
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the  mine  was  a  "  developed  "  one,  and  had  no  pay  ore  to  show 
(and  of  course  it  hadn't),  we  praised  the  tunnel ;  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  infatuating  tunnels  in  tho  land ;  driveled  and  driv- 
eled about  the  tunnel  until  we  ran  entirely  out  of  estacies — but 
never  said  a  word  about  the  rook.  We  would  squander  half  a 
column  of  adultation  on  a  shaft,  or  a  new  wire  rope,  or  a  dressed 
pine  windlass,  or  a  fascinating  force  pump,  and  close  with  a  burs 
of  admiration  of  the  "  gentlemanly  and  efficient  Superintendent" 
of  the  mine — but  never  utter  a  whisper  about  the  rock.  And 
those  people  were  always  pleased,  always  satisfied.  Occasionally 
we  patched  up  and  varnished  our  reputation  for  discrimination 
and  stem,  undeviating  accuracy,  by  giving  some  old  abandoned 
claim  a  blast  that  ought  to  have  made  its  dry  bones  rattle — and 
then  somebody  would  seize  it  and  sell  it  on  the  fleeting  notoriety 
thus  conferred  upon  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  mining  claim  that  was  not 
salable.  We  received  presents  of  ''feet"  every  day.  If  we 
needed  a  hundred  dollars  or  so,  we  sold  some ;  if  not,  we  hoarded 
it  away,  satisfied  that  it  would  ultimately  be  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  a  foot.  I  had  a  trunk  about  half  full  of  "stock."  When 
a  claim  made  a  stir  in  the  market  and  went  up  to  a  high  figure, 
I  searched  through  my  pile  to  see  if  I  had  any  of  its  stock — and 
generally  found  it. 

The  prices  rose  and  fell  constantly ;  but  still  a  fall  disturbed  us 
little,  because  a  thousand  dollars  a  foot  was  our  figure,  and  so 
we  were  content  to  let  it  fluctuate  as  much  as  it  pleased  till  it 
reached  it.  My  pile  of  stock  was  not  all  given  to  me  by  people 
who  wished  their  claims  ''noticed."  At  least  half  of  it  was  given 
me  by  persons  who  had  no  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  looked 
for  nothing  more  than  a  simple  verbal  *'  thank  you ; "  and  you 
were  not  even  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  that.-  If  you  are  coming 
up  the  street  with  a  couple  of  baskets  of  apples  in  your  hands, 
and  you  meet  a  friend,  you  naturally  invite  him  to  take  a  few. 
That  describes  the  condition  of  things  in  Virginia  in  the  "  flush 
times."  Every  man  had  his  pockets  full  of  stock,  and  it  was  the 
actual  custom  of  the  country  to  part  with  small  quautities  of  it  to 
friends  without  the  asking.  Very  often  it  was  a  cood  idea  to  close 
the  transaction  instantlyi  when  a  man  offered  a  stock  present  to 
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a  friend,  for  the  offer  wm  only  good  and  binding  at  that  moment, 
and  if  the  price  went  to  a  high  figure  sliortly  afterward  tfto  pro. 
orastination  was  a  thing  to  be  regretted.    Mr.  Stewat't  (Senator, 
now,  from  Nevada)  one  day  told  me  ho  would  give  me  twenty  feet 
of  "  Justis  "  stock  if  I  would  walk  over  to  his  office.    It  was  worth 
five  or  ten  dollars  a  foot.    I  asked  him  to  make  the  offer  good  for 
the  next  day,  as  I  was  just  going  to  dinner.    He  sHid  he  would 
not  be  in  town  ;  so  I  risked  it  and  took  my  dinner  instead  of  the 
stock.    Within  the  week  the  price  went  up  to  seventy  dollars 
and  afterward  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  nothing  could  make 
that  man  yield.    I  suppose  he  sold  that  stock  of  mine  r  nd  p'  i  .^1 
the  guilty  proceeds  in  his  own  pocket.    I  met  three  fricno-.  one 
afternoon,  who  said  they  had  been  buying  "  Overmuu"  stock  ut 
auction  at  eight  dollars  a  foot.    One  said  if  I  would  come  up  to 
his  office  he  would  give  me  fifteen  feet }  another  said  he  would 
add  fifteen }  the  third  said  he  would  do  the  same.    But  I  was  go- 
ing after  an  inquest  and  could  not  stop.    A  few  weeks  afterward 
they  all  sold  their  "  Overman  "  at  six  Aundred  dollars  a  foot  and 
generously  came  around  to  tell  me  about  it — and  also  to  urge  me 
to  accept  the  next  fo*  ty-five  feet  of  it  that  people  tried  to  force 
on  me.    These  are  actual  facts,  and  I  could  make  the  list  a  long 
one  and  still  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  truth.    Many  a  time 
friends  gave  us  as  much  as  twenty  five  feet  of  stock  that  was 
selling  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  foot,  and  they  thought  no  more  of 
it  than  they  would  of  offering  a  guest  a  cigar.    These  were  "  flush 
times  "  indeed  I    I  thought  they  were  going  to  last  always,  but 
somehow  I  never  was  much  of  a  prophet. 

To  show  what  a  wild  spirit  possessed  the  mining  brain  of  the 
community,  I  will  remark  that  '^claims'*  Vv'or«>  actually  "located" 
in  excavations  for  cellars,  where  the  pi.^i*  1 1.  \  expos  '.  ,»'hat 
seemed  to  be  quartz  veins — and  not  celiui  o  m  the  suburbs,  either, 
but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  and  forthwith  stock  would  be 
issued  and  thrown  on  the  market.  It  was  small  matter  who  the 
oi.l!ar  belor  god  to — the  "  ledge  belonged  to  the  finder,  and  unless 
tb«XT]r  fed  St.' tes  government  interfered  (inasmuch  as  the  gov- 
ev'Dment  hole'"  the  primary  right  to  mines  of  the  noble  metals  in 
N^vcida — or  at  least  did  then),  it  was  considered  to  be  his 
privilege  to  work  it,    Imagine  a  stranger  staking  out  a  mining 
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olBim  unong  the  ooitly  shrubheiy  in  your  front  yard  And  calmly 
proceeding  to  lay  waste  tie  ground  'Vith  pick  and  shovel  and 
blasting  powder  I  It  has  been  often  done  in  California.  In  th# 
middle  of  one  of  the  principal  business  streets  in  Virginia,  a  man 
'  located  "  a  mining  claim  and  began  a  shaft  on  it.  He  gave  me 
a  hundred  feet  of  the  stock  and  I  sold  it  for  a  fine  «uit  of  clotkies 
b'^ c  .')ii.>u  1  was  afraid  somebody  would  fall  down  the  shaft  %nd  sue 
I  It  ^';es.  I  owned  in  another  claim  that  was  locateii  in  the 
.aiddle  of  another  street ;  and  to  show  how  absurd  people  can  be, 
i  .at  "  East  India  "  stock  (as  it  was  called)  sold  briskly  although 
there  was  an  ancient  tunnel  running  directly  under  the  cUlm  and 
any  man  could  go  into  it  and  see  that  it  did  not  cut  »  quarts 
ledge  or  anything  that  remotely  resembled  one. 

One  plan  of  acquiring  sudden  wealth  was  to  "  salt"  a  vild  cat 
claim  and  sell  out  while  the  excitement  was  up.  The  process 
was  simple.  The  schemer  located  a  worthless  ledge,  aunk  a  shaft 
on  it,  bought  a  wagon  load  of  rich  "  Comstock"  ore,  dumped  a 
portion  of  it  into  the  shaft  and  piled  the  rest  by  its  side,  above 
ground.  Then  he  showed  the  property  to  a  simpleton  and  sold 
it  to  him  at  a  high  figure.  Of  course  the  wagon  load  of  rich  ore 
was  all  that  the  victim  ever  got  out  of  his  purchase.  A  naost 
remarkable  case  of  "  salting"  was  that  of  the  "  North  Ophir."  It 
was  claimed  that  this  vein  was  a  remote  "  extension"  of  the 
original ''  Ophir,"  a  valuable  mine  on  the  "  Comstock."  For  a 
few  days  everybody  was  talking  about  the  rich  developments  in 
the  North  Ophir.  It  was  said  that  it  yielded  perfectly  pure  silver 
in  small,  solid  lumps.  I  went  to  the  place  with  the  owners,  and 
found  a  shaft  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  badly  shattered  vein  of  dull,  yellowish,  unpromising  rock. 
One  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  silver  in  a  grindstone.  We  got 
out  a  pan  of  the  rubbish  and  washed  it  in  a  puddle,  and  sure 
enough,  among  the  sediment  we  found  half  a  dozen  black,  bullet- 
looking  pellets  of  unimpeachable  "  native"  silver.  Nobody  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before ;  science  could  not  account  for 
such  a  queer  novelty.  The  stock  rose  to  sixty*five  dollars  afoot, 
and  at  this  figure  the  world-renowned  tragedian,  McKean  Bucha* 
nan,  bought  a  conmianding  interest  and  ^prepared  to  quit  the 
ge  once  more — he  was  always  doing  that.    And  then  it  tran- 
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spired  that  the  mine  had  been  ''  salted"— and  not  in  any  hack* 
neyed  way,  either,  but  in  a  singularly  bold,  barefaced  and 
peculiarly  origiual  and  outrageous  fashion.  On  one  of  the  lumps 
of  "  native"  silver  was  discovered  the  minted  legend,  "  ted  States 
OF,"  and  then  it  was  plainly  apparent  that  the  mine  had  been 
**  fl' '  ^ed"  with  melted  half  dollars  I  The  lumps  thus  obtained  had 
bee. .  blackened  till  they  resembled  native  silver,  and  were  then 
mixed  with  the  shattered  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  is 
literally  true.  Of  course  the  price  of  the  stock  at  once  lell  to 
nothing,  and  the  tragedian  was  ruined.  But  for  this  calamity  we 
mi>;ht  have  lost  McKean  Buchanan  from  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

rpHERE  were  nabobs  in  those  days — in  the  "  flush  times,"  I 
-■-   mean.    Every  rich  strike  in  the  mines  created  one  or  two, 
I  call  to  mind  several  of  these.    They  were  careless,  easy-going  I 
fellows,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  community  at  large  was  as  | 
much  benefited  by  their  riches  as  they  were  themselves — pos- 
sibly more,  in  some  cases. 

Two  cousins,  teamsters,  did  some  hauling  for  a  man  and  had  to  j 
take  a  small  segregated  portion  of  a  silver  mine  in  lieu  of  $300 
cash.  They  gave  an  outsider  a  third  to  open  the  mine,  and  theyj 
went  on  teaming.  But  not  long.  Ten  months  afterward  the  mine  I 
was  out  of  debt  and  paying  each  owner  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  month] 
—say  $100,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  earliest  nabobs  that  Nevada  was  delivered  of  worel 
$6,000  worth  of  diamonds  in  his  bosom,  and  swore  he  was  unhappy] 
because  he  could  not  spend  his  money  as  fast  as  he  made  it. 

Another  Nevada  nabob  boasted  an  income  that  often  reachedS 
$16,000  a  month  ;  and  he  used  to  love  to  tell  how  he  had  workedl 
in  the  very  mine  that  yielded  it,  for  five  dollars  a  day,  when  liej 
first  came  to  the  country. 
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The  silver  and  sage  brush  State  has  knowledge  of  another  of 
these  pets  of  fortune — lifted  from  actual  poverty  to  affluence 
almost  in  a  single  night — who  was  able  to  offer  $100,000  for  a 
position  of  high  official  distinction,  shortly  afterward,  and  did 
offer  it — but  failed  to  get  it,  his  politics  not  being  as  sound  as  his 
bank  account. 

Then  there  was  John  Smith.  He  was  a  good,  honest,  kind- 
hearted  soul,  born  and  reared  in  the  low  ranks  of  life,  and  mira- 
culously ignorant.  He  drove  a  team,  and  owned  a  small  ranch — 
a  ranch  that  paid  him  a  comfortable  living,  for  although  it  yielded 
but  little  hay,  what  little  it  did 
yield  was  worth  from  $250  to 
$300  in  gold  per  ton  in  the  mar- 
ket. Presently  Smith  traded  a 
few  acres  of  the  ranch  for  a 
small  undeveloped  silver  mine 
in  Gold  Hill.  He  opened  the 
mine  and  built  a  little  unpre- 
tending ten-stamp  mill.  Eigh- 
teen months  afterward  he  retir- 
ed from  the  hay  business,  for  his 
mining  income  had  reached  a 
most  comfortable  figure.  Some 
people  said  it  was  $30,000  a 
month,  and  others  said  it  was 
1K)0,00().  Smith  was  very  rich 
at  any  rate. 

And  then  he  went  to  Europe 
and  traveled.  And  whenhe  came 
back  he  was  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing about  the  fine  hogs  he  had 
I  seen  in  England,  and  the  gorge- 

oui!  sheep  he  had  seen  in  Spain,  and  the  fine  cattle  he  had 
noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  He  was  full  of  the  wonders  of 
the  old  world,  and  advised  everybody  to  travel.  He  said  a  man 
[never  imagined  what  surprising  things  there  were  in  the  world 

II  he  had  traveled. 

One  day,  on  board  ship,  the  passengers  made  up  a  pool  of 
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$500,  which  was  to  he  the  property  of  the  man  who  should 
come  nearest  to  guessing  the  run  of  the  vessel  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Next  day,  toward  noon,  the  figures  were 
all  in  the  purser's  hands  in  sealed  envelopes.  Smith  wag 
serene  and  happy,  for  he  had  heen  bribing  the  engineer.  But 
another  party  won  the  prize  I  Smith  said : 

"  Here,  that  won't  do  I  He  guessed  two  miles  wider  of  the 
mark  than  I  did." 

The  purser  said,  <<  Mr.  Smith,  you  missed  it  further  than  any 
man  on  board.  We  traveled  two  hundred  and  eight  miles  yes* 
terday." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Smith,  "  that's  just  where  I've  got  you,  for  I 
guessed  two  hundred  and  nine.  If  you'll  look  at  my  figgers  again 
you'll  find  a  2  and  two  O's,  which  stands  for  200,  don't  it  ?— and 
after  'em  you'll  find  a  9  (2009  ,  which  stands  for  two  hundred  and 
nine.    1  reckon  I'll  take  that  money,  if  you  please." 

The  Gould  &  Curry  claim  comprised  twelve  hundred  feet,  and 
it  all  belonged  originally  to  the  two  men  whose  names  it  bears. 
Mr.  Curry  owned  two-thirds  of  it--  and  he  said  that  he  sold  it  out 
for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  and  an  old  plug  horse 
that  ate  up  his  market  value  in  hay  and  barley  in  seventeen  days 
by  the  watch.  And  he  said  that  Gould  sold  out  for  a  pair  of 
second-hand  government  blankets  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  that 
killed  nine  men  in  three  hours,  and  that  an  unofifending  stranger 
that  smelt  the  cork  was  disabled  for  life.  Four  years  afterwards 
the  mine  thus  disposed  of  was  worth  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
seven  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin. 

In  the  early  days  a  poverty-stricken  Mexican,  who  lived  in  a 
canyon  directly  back  of  Virginia  City,  had  a  stream  of  water,  as 
large  as  a  man's  wrist,  trickling  from  the  hill-side  on  his  premises 
The  Ophir  Company  segregated  a  hundred  feet  of  their  mine  and 
traded  it  to  him  for  the  stream  of  water.  The  hundred  feet 
proved  to  be  the  richest  part  of  the  entire  mine ;  four  years  after 
the  swap,  its  market  value  (including  its  mill)  was  $1,500,000. 

An  individual  who  owned  twenty-feet  in  the  Ophir  mine  before 
its  great  riches  were  revealed  to  men,  traded  it  for  a  horse,  and 
a  very  sorry  looking  brute  he  was,  too.    A  year  or  so  afterward, 
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when  Ophir  stock  went  up  to  $3,000  a  foot,  this  man,  who  had  not 
a  cent,  used  to  say  he  was  the  most  startling  example  of  magni* 
ficence  and  misery  the  world  had  ever  seen — because  he  was  able 
to  ride  a  sixty- thousand-dollar  horse— yet  could  not  scrape  up 
cash  enough  to  buy  a  saddle,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  one  or 
ride  bareback.  He^said  if  fortune  were  to  give  him  another 
sixty-thousand-dollar  horse  it  would  ruin  him. 

A  youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  Virginia 
on  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  who,  when  he  could 
not  make  out  German  names  in  the  list  of  San  Francisco  steamer 
arrivals^  used  to  ingeniously  select  and  supply  substitutes  for 
them  out  of  an  old  Berlin  city  directory,  made  himself  rich  by 
watching  the  mining  telegrams  that  passed  through  his  hands 
and  buying  and  selling  stocks  accordingly,  through  a  friend  in 
San  Francisco.  Once  when  a  private  dispatch  was  sent  from 
Virginia  announcing  a  rich  strike  in  a  prominent  mine  and 
advising  that  the  matter  be  kept  secret  till  a  large  amount  of 
the  stock  could  be  secured,  he  bought  forty  ''  feet"  of  the  stock 
at  twenty  dollars  a  foot,  and  afterward  sold  half  of  it  at  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  foot  and  the  rest  at  double  that  figure.  Within 
three  months  he  was  worth  $150,000,  and  bad  resigned  his  tele- 
graphic  position. 

Another  telegraph  operator  who  had  been  discharged  by  the 
company  for  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  office,  agreed  with  a 
moneyed  man  in  San  Francisco  to  furnish  him  the  result  of  a 
great  Virginia  mining  lawsuit  within  an  hour  after  its  private 
reception  by  the  parties  to  it  in  San  Francisco.  For  this  he  was 
to  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  profits  on  purchases  and  sales 
made  on  it  by  his  fellow  conspirator.  So  he  went,  disguised  as 
A  teamster,  to  a  little  wayside  telegraph  office  in  the  mountains, 
got  acquainted  with  the  operator,  and  sat  in  the  office  day  after 
day,  smoking  his  pipe,  complaining  that  his  team  was  fagged  out 
and  unable  to  travel — and  meantime  listening  to  the  dispatches 
as  they  passed  clicking  through  the  machine  from  Virginia. 
Finally  the  private  dispatch  announcing  the  result  of  the  lawsuit 
sped  over  the  wires,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  it  he  telegraphed 
his  friend  in  San  Francisco : 

"Am  ticed  waiting.    Shall  sell  the  team  and  go  home," 
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It  was  the  signal  agreed  upon.  The  word  "  waiting"  left  out, 
would  have  signified  that  the  suit  had  gone  the  other  way.  The 
mook  teamster's  friend  picked  up  a  deal  of  the  mining  stock,  at 
low  figures,  before  the  news  became  public,  and  a  fortune  was 
the  result. 

For  a  long  time  after  one  of  the  great«Virginia  mines  had 
been  incorporated,  about  fifty  feet  of  the  original  location  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  a  mnn  who  had  never  signed  the  incorpora* 
tion  papers.  The  stock  became  very  valuable,  and  every  efiTort 
was  made  to  find  this  man,  but  he  had  disappeared.  Once  it 
was  heard  that  he  was  in  New  York,  and  one  or  two  speculators 
went  east  but  failed  to  find  him.  Once  the  news  came  that  he 
was  in  the  Bermudas,  and  straightway  a  speculator  or  two  hur- 
ried east  and  sailed  for  Bermuda— but  he  was  not  there.  Finally 
he  was  heard  of  in  Mexico,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  bar-keeper  on  a 
salary,  scraped  together  a  little  money  and  sought  him  out, 
bought  his  "  feet "  for  a  hundred  dollars,  returned  and  sold  the 
property  for  $75,000. 

But  why  go  on  I  The  traditions  of  Silverland  are  filled  with 
instances  like  these,  and  I  would  never  get  through  enumerating 
them  were  L  to  attempt  it.  I  only  desired  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  a  peculiarity  of  the  "  flush  times  "  which  I  could  not  pre- 
sent so  strikingly  in  any  other  way,  and  which  some  mention  of 
was  necessary  to  a  realizing  comprehension  of  the  time  and  the 
country. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the  nabobs  1 
have  referred  to,  and  so,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  I  have  shifted 
their  occupations  and  experiences  around  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  Pacific  public  from  recogniziag  these  once  notorious 
men.  No  longer  notorious,  for  the  majority  of  them  have  drifted 
back  into  poverty  and  obscurity  again. 

In  Nevada  there  used  to  be  current  the  story  of  an  adventure 
of  two  of  her  nabobs,  which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred.  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth : 

Col.  Jim  had  seen  somewhat  of  the  world,  and  knew  more  or 
less  of  its  ways ;  but  Col.  Jack  was  from  the  back  settlements  of 
the  States,  had  led  a  life  of  arduous  toil,  and  had  never  seen* 
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city.  These  two,  blessed  with  sudden  wealth,  projected  a  visit 
to  New  York — Ck>l.  Jack  to  see  the  sights,  and  Col.  Jim  to  guard 
his  unsophistioation  from  misfortune.  They  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  night,  and  sailed  in  the  morning.  Arrived  in  Nevr 
York,  Col.  Jack  said : 

"  I've  heard  teil  of  carriages  all  my  life,  and  now  I  mean  to 
have  a  ride  in  one ;  I  don't  care  what  it  costs.    Come  along." 

They  stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  Col.  Jim  called  a 
stylish  barouche.    But  Col.  Jack  said : 

JVb,  sir !  None  of  your  cheap-John  turn-outs  for  me.  I'm  here 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  money  ain't  any  object.  I  mean  to 
have  the  nobbiest  rig  that's  going.  Now  here  comes  the  very 
triuk.  Stop  that  yaller  one  with  the  pictures  on  it — don't  you 
fret— I'll  stand  all  the  expenses  myself  1  " 

So  Col.  Jim  stopped  an  empty  omnibus,  and  they  got  in.  Said 
Col.  Jack : 

"Ain't  it  gay,  though?  Oh,  no,  I  reckon  not?  Cushions, 
and  windows,  and  pictures,  till  you  can't  rest.  What  would  the 
boys  say  if  they  could  see  us  cutting  a  swell  like  this  in  New 
York  ?    By  George,  I  wish  they  could  see  us." 

Then  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted  to  the 
driver : 

*'  Say,  Johnny,  this  suits  me ! — suits  yours  truly,  you  bet,  you ! 
I  want  this  shebang  all  day.  I'm  on  it,  old  man  i  Let  'em  out ! 
Make  'em  go :     We'll  make  it  all  right  with  yoUf  sonny  I  " 

The  driver  passed  his  hand  through  the  strap-hole,  and  tapped 
for  his  fare — it  was  before  the  gongs  came  into  common  use. 
Col.  Jack  took  the  hand,  and  shook  it  cordially.    He  said : 

*'  You  twig  me,  old  pard  I  All  right  between  gents.  Smell  of 
tkatf  and  see  how  you  like  it !  " 

And  he  put  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  the  driver's  hand. 
I  After  a  moment  the  driver  said  he  could  not  make  change. 

'' Bother  the  change!    Ride  it  out.    Put  it  in  your  pocket." 

Then  to  Col.  Jim,  with  a  sounding  slap  on  his  thigh : 

"ilm'<  it  style,  though  ?  Hanged  if  I  don't  hire  this  thing 
[every  day  for  a  week." 

The  omnibus  stopped,  and  a  young  lady  got  in.  Col.  Jack 
Istared  a  moment,  then  nudged  Col.  Jim  with  his  elbow : 
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"Don't  say  a  word,"  he  whispered.  "Let  her  ride,  if  she 
wants  to.    Qraoious,  there's  room  enough." 

The  young  lady  got  out  her  porte*monnaie,  and  handed  her 
fare  to  Col.  Jack. 

«  What's  this  for  ?"  said  he. 

"  Give  it  to  the  driver,  please." 

"  Take  back  your  money,  madam.  We  can't  allow  it.  You're 
welcome  to  ride  here  as  long  as  you  please,  but  this  shebang's 
chartered,  and  we  can't  let  you  pay  a  cent." 

The  girl  shrunk  into  a  corner  bewildered.  An  old  lady  with  a 
basket  oiiaibed  in,  and  proffered  her  fare. 

"  Excuse  m«,"  said  Col.  Jack.  "  You're  per^ctly  welcome 
here,  madam,  but  we  can't  allow  you  to  pay.  Set  right  down 
tliere,  mum,  and  don't  you  be  the  least  uneasy.  Make  yourself 
just  as  free  as  if  you  was  in  your  own  turn-out." 

Within  two  minutes,  three  gentlemen,  two  fat  women,  and  a 
couple  of  children  entered. 

"  Ccme  right  along,  friends,"  said  Col.  Jack  ;  "  don't  mind  us. 
This  is  a  free  blow-out."  Then  he  whispered  to  Col.  Jim,  "  New 
York  ain't  no  sociable  place,  I  don't  reckon — ^it  ain't  no  name 
for  it ! " 

He  resisted  every  effort  to  pass  fares  to  the  driver,  and  made 
everybody  cordially  welcome.  The  situation  dawned  on  the 
people,  and  they  pocketed  their  money,  and  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  covert  enjoyment  of  the  episode.  Half  a  dozen 
more  passengers  entered. 

'  "  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  room,"  said  Col.  Jack.  "  Walk  right  in 
and  make  yourselves  at  home.  A  blow-out  ain't  worth  anything 
as  a  blow-out,  unless  a  body  has  company."  Then  in  a  whisper 
to  Col.  Jim:  "But  atu'<  these  New  Yorkers  friendly?  And 
ain't  they  cool  about  it,  too  ?  Icebergs  ain't  anywhere.  I  reckon 
they'd  tackle  a  hearse,  if  it  was  going  their  way." 

More  passengers  got  in ;  more  yet,  and  still  more.    Bo%  seats 
were  filled,  and  a  file  of  men  were  standing  up,  holding  on  to  ^ 
the  cleats  overhead.    Parties  with  baskets  and  bundles  were 
climbing  up  on  the  roof.    Half-suppressed  laughter  rippled  up  { 
from  all  sides. 
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"  Welly  for  clean,  cool,  out-and*out  cheek,  if  this  don't  bang 
anything  that  ever  I  saw,  I'm  an  Ii\jun  I "  whispered  Col.  Jack. 

A  Chinaman  crowded  his  way  in. 

"  I  weaken ! "  said  Col.  Jack.  "  Hold  on,  driver  I  Keep  your 
geats,  ladies  and  gents.  Just  make  yourselves  free — everything's 
paid  for.  Driver,  rustle  these  folks  around  as  long  as  they're  a 
mind  to  go—  friends  of  ours,  you  know.  Take  them  every wheres 
—and  if  you  want  more  money,  come  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  and 
we'll  make  it  all  right.  Pleasant  journey  to  you,  ladies  and 
gents — go  it  just  as  long  aa  you  please — it  shan't  cost  you  a 
cent  I " 

The  two  comrades  got  out,  and  Col.  Jack  said  : 

"  Jimmy,  it's  the  sociablest  place  I  ever  saw.  The  Chinaman 
waltzed  in  as  comfortable  as  anybody.  If  we'd  staid  awhile,  I 
reckon  we'd  had  some  niggers.  B'  George,  we'll  have  to  barri- 
cade our  doors  to-night,  or  some  of  these  ducks  will  be  trying  to 
sleep  with  us." 
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CHAPTEB  XL  IV. 

DOMEBODY  has  said  that  in  order  to  know  a  community,  one 
^  must  observe  the  style  of  its  funerals  and  know  what  man* 
ner  of  men  they  bury  with  most  ceremony.  I  cannot  say  which 
class  we  buried  with  most  eclat  in  our  "  flush  times,"  the  distin 
guished  public  benefactor  or  the  distinguished  rough— possibly  the 
two  chief  grades  or  grand  divisions  of  society  honored  their 
illustrious  dead  about  equally ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  philoso- 
pher I  have  quoted  from  would  have  needed  to  see  two  represen- 
tative funerals  in  Virginia  before  forming  his  estimate  of  the 
people. 

There  was  a  grand  time  over  Buck  Fanshaw  when  he  died.  He 
was  a  representative  citisen.    He  had  *' killed  his  man" — not  in 
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hia  own  quarrel,  it  is  true,  but  in  defence  of  a  stranger  unfairly 
beset  by  numbers.  He  had  kept  a  sumptuous  saloon.  He  hod 
been  the  proprietor  of  a  dashing  helpmeet  whom  he  could  have 
discarded  witLout  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  He  held  a  high 
position  in  the  fire  department  and  been  a  very  Warwick  in 
politics.  When  he  died  there  was  great  lamentation  throughout 
the  town,  but  especially  in  the  vast  bottom-stratum  of  society. 

On  the  inquest  it  was  shown  that  Buck  Fanshaw,  in  the  delirium 
of  a  wasting  typhoid  fever,  had  taken  arsenic,  shot  himself 
through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped  out  of  a  four-storey 
window  and  broken  his  neck — and  after  due  deliberation,  the 
jury,  sad  and  tearful,  but  with  intelligence  unblinded  by  its 
sorrow,  brought  a  verdict  of  death  "  by  the  visitation  of  God.'* 
What  could  the  world  do  without  juries  ? 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral.  All  the 
vehicles  in  town  were  hired,  all  the  saloons  put  in  mourning,  all 
the  municipal  and  fire-company  flags  hung  at  half-mast,  and  all 
the  firemen  ordered  to  muster  in  uniform  and  bring  their 
machines  duly  draped  in  black.  Now — let  us  remark  in  paren* 
thesis — as  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  had  representative 
adventurers  in  Silverland,  and  as  each  adventurer  had  brought 
the  slang  of  his  nation  or  his  locality  with  him,  the  combination 
made  the  slang  of  Nevada  the  richest  and  the  most  infinitely 
varied  and  copious  that  had  ever  existed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California  in  the  **  early  days." 

Slang  was  the  language  of  Nevada.  It  was  hard  to  preach  a 
sermon  without  it,  and  to  be  understood.  Such  phrases  as  ''You 
bet!"  "Oh,  no,  I  reckon  not!  "  "No  Irish  need  apply,"  and  a 
hundred  others,  became  so  common  as  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a 
speaker  unconsciously — and  very  often  when  they  did  not  touch 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  consequently  failed  to  mean 
anything. 

After  Buck  Fanshaw's  inquest,  a  meeting  of  the  short-haired 
brotherhood  was  held,  for  nothing  can  be  done  on  the  Pacific 
coast  without  a  public  meeting  and  an  expression  of  sentiment. 
Regretful  resolutions  were  passed  and  various  committees 
appointed  j  among  others,  a  committee  of  one  was  deputed  to 
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call  on  the  minister,  a  fragile,  gentle,  spiritual  new  fledgling  from 
nn  Eastern  theological  seminary,  and  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  mines.  The  committeeman,  '*  Scotty  "  Brigi];s,  made 
his  visit ;  and  in  after  days  it  was  worth  something  to  hear  the 
minister  tell  about  it.  Scotty  was  a  stalwart  rough,  whose  cus- 
tomary suit,  when  on  weighty  oflScial  business,  like  committee 
work,  was  a  firu  helmet,  flaming  red  flannel  shirt,  patent  leather 
belt  with  spanner  and  revolver  attached,  coat  hung  over  his  nrmf 
and  pants  stuffed  into  boot  tops.  He  formed  something  of  a 
contrast  to  the  pale  theological  student.  It  is  fair  to  say  of 
Scotty,  however,  in  passing,  that  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
strong  love  for  his  friends,  and  never  entered  into  a  quarrel  when 
he  could  reasonably  keep  out  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was  commonly 
said  that)  whenever  one  of  Scotty's  fights  were  investigated,  it 
always  turned  out  that  it  had  originally  been  no  affair  of  his,  but 
that  out  of  native  goodheartedness  he  had  dropped  in  of  his  own 
accord  to  help  the  man  who  was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  He  and 
Buck  Fanshaw  were  bosom  friends,  for  years,  and  had  often  taken 
adventurous  "pot-luck"  together.  On  one  occasion,  they  had 
thrown  off  their  coats  and  taken  the  weaker  side  in  a  fight  among 
strangers,  and  after  gaining  a  hard-earned  victory,  turned  and 
found  that  the  men  they  were  helping  had  deserted  early,  and 
not  only  that,  but  had  stolen  their  coats  and  made  off  with  them  I 
But  to  return  to  Scotty's  visit  to  the  minister.  He  was  on  a 
sorrowful  mission,  now,  and  his  face  was  the  picture  of  woe. 
Being  admitted  to  the  presence  he  sat  down  before  the  clergyman, 
placed  his  fire-hat  on  an  unfinished  manuscript  sermon  under  the 
minister's  nose,  took  from  it  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
brow  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  dismal  impressiveness,  explanatory  of 
his  business.  He  choked,  and  even  shed  tears ;  but  with  an  effort 
he  mastered  his  voice  and  said  in  lugubrious  tones : 

"  Are  you  the  duck  that  runs  the  gospel-mill  next  door  ?" 
''  Am  I  the — pardon  me,  I  believe  I  do  not  understand  ?" 
With  another  sigh,  and  half-sob,  Scotty  rejoined : 
''  Why  you  see  we  are  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  the  boys  thought 
maybe  you  would  give  us  a  lift,  if  we'd  tackle  you — that  is,  if  I've 
got  the  rights  of  it  and  you  are  the  head  clerk  of  the  doxology- 
works  next  door." 
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"  I  am  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock  whose  fold  is  next 
door."  « 

"The  which?" 

"  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  little  company  of  believers  whose 
sanctuary  adjoins  these  premises." 

Scotty  scratched  his  head,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  You  ruther  hold  over  me,  pard.  I  reckon  I  can't  call  that 
hand.    Ante  and  pass  the  buck." 

"  How  ?    I  beg  pardon.    What  did  I  understand  you  to  say?" 

•'  Well,  you've  ruther  got  the  bulge  on  me.  Or  maybe  we've 
both  got  the  bulge  somehow.  You  don't  smoke  ^ne  and  I  don't 
smoke  you.  You  see,  one  of  the  boys  has  passed  in  his  checks 
and  we  want  to  give  him  a  good  send-off',  and  so  the  thing  I'm  on 
now  is  to  roust  out  somebody  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us 
and  waltz  him  through  handsome." 

"My  friend,  I  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  bewildered. 
Your  observations  are  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me.  Cannot 
you  simplify  them  in  some  way?  At'  first  I  thought  perhapo  I 
understood  you,  but  I  grope  now.  Would  it  not  expedite  mat* 
ters  if  you  restricted  yourself  to  categorical  statements  of  fact 
unencumbered  with  obstructing  accumulations  of  metaphor  and 
allegory  ?" 

Another  pause,  and  more  reflection.    Then,  said  Scotty : 
"  I'll  have  to  pass,  I  judge." 
«  How  ?" 

"  You've  raised  me  out,  pard." 
"  I  still  fail  to  catch  your  meaning." 

"  Why,  that  last  lead  of  youm  is  too  many  for  me — that's  the 
idea.    I  can't  neither  trump  nor  follow  suit." 

The  clergyman  sank  back  in  his  chair  perplexed.  Scotty 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  gave  himself  up  to  thought. 
Presently  his  face  came  up,  sorrowful  but  confident. 

"  I've  got  it  now,  so's  you  can  savvy,"  he  said.  "  What  we  want 
is  a  gospel-sharp.    See  ?" 

"A  what?" 
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"  Oospel-sharp.    Parson." 

"  Oh  I  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  I  am  a  clergyman — a 
parson." 

"  Now  you  talk  I  You  see  my  blind  and  straddle  it  like  a  man. 
Put  it  there  !" — extending  a  brawny  paw,  which  closed  over  the 
minister's  small  hand  and  gave  it  a  shake  indicative  of  fraternal 
symp  thy  and  fervent  gratification. 

"  Now  we're  all  right,  pard.  Let's  start  fresh.  Don't  you 
mind  my  snuffling  a  little-^becuz  we're  in  a  power  of  trouble. 
You  see  one  of  the  boys  has  gone  up  the  flume — " 

"  Gone  where  ?" 

''  Up  the  flume — throwed  up  the  sponge,  you  understand." 

"  Thrown  up  the  sponge  ?" 
"  Yes — kicked  the  bucket^—" 

"Ah— has  departed  to  that  mysterious  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

"  Return  I    I  reckon  not.    Why  pard,  he's  dead  /" 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"Oh,  you  do?  Well  I  thought  maybe  you  might  be  getting 
tangled  some  more.    Yes,  you  see  he's  dead  again — " 

"  Again  f    Why,  has  he  ever  been  dead  before  ?" 

"  Dead  before  7  No  !  Do  you  reckon  a  man  has  got  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat  7  But  you  bet  you  he's  awful  dead  now,  poor  old 
boy,  and  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  this  day.  I  don't  wan't  no  better 
friend  than  Buck  Fanshaw.  I  knowed  him  by  the  back ;  and 
when  I  know  a  man  and  like  him,  I  freeze  to  him — ^you  hear  me. 
Take  him  all  round,  pard,  there  never  was  a  bullier  man  in  the 
mines.  No  man  ever  knowed  Buck  Fanshaw  to  go  back  on  a 
friend.  But  it's  all  up,  you  know,  it's  all  up.  It  ain't  no  use. 
They've  scooped  him." 

"Scooped  him 7" 

"  Yes— death  has.    Well,  well,  well,  we've  got  to  give  him  up. 

Yes  indeed.    It's  kind  of  a  hard  world,  after  all,  ainH  it  7    But 

[pard,  he  was  a  rustler  1    You  ought  to  see  him  get  started  once. 

He  was  a  bully  boy  with  a  glass  eye  I    JuSt  spit  in  his  face  and 

give  him  room  according  to  his  strength,  and  it  was  just  beautiful 
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to  see  him  peel  and  go  in.  He  was  the  worst  son  of  a  thief  that 
ever  drawed  breath.  Pard,  he  was  on  it  I  lie  was  on  it  bigger 
than  an  Ii^un !" 

"Unit?    On  what?" 

"  On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight,  you  under- 
stand. He  didn't  give  a  continental  for  anybody.  Beg  your 
pardon,  friend,  for  coming  so  near  saying  a  cuss-word — but  you 
sue  I'm  on  an  awful  strain,  in  this  palaver,  on  account  of  liaving 
to  camp  down  and  draw  everything  so  mild.  But  we've  got  to 
give  him  up.  There  ain't  any  getting  around  that,  I  don't  reckon. 
Nov  if  we  can  get  you  to  help  plant  him — " 

"  Preach  the  funeral  discourse  ?    Assist  at  the  obsequies  ?" 

"Obs'quies  is  good.    Yes.    That's  it — that's  our  little  game. 
We  are  going  to  get  the  thing  up  regardless,  you  know.    He  was 
always  nifty  himself,  and  so  you  bet  you  his  funeral  ain't  going  to 
be  no  slouch — solid  silver  door-plate  on  hib  coffin,  six  plumes  on 
the  hearse,  and  a  nigger  on  the  box  in  a  biled  shirt  and  a  plug 
hat — how's  that  for  high?    And  we'll  take  care  of  you,  pard. 
We'll  fix  you  all  right.    There'll  be  a  kerridge  for  you ;  and 
whatever  you  want,  you  just  'scape  out  and  we'll  tend  to  it. 
We've  got  a  shebang  fixed  up  for  you  to  stand  behind,  in  No.  Ts 
house,  and  don't  you  be  afraid.    Just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn, 
if  you  don't  sell  a  olam.    Put  Buck  through  as  bully  as  you  can, 
pard,  for  anybody  that  knowed  him  will  tell  you  that  he  was  one 
of  the  whitest  men  that  was  ever  in  the  mines.    You  can't  draw 
it  too  strong.    He  never  could  stand  it  to  see  things  going  wrong. 
He's  done  more  to  make  this  townq  uiet  and  peaceable  than  any 
man  in  it.    I've  seen  him  lick  four  Greasers  in  eleven  minutes, 
myself.    If  a  thing  wanted  regulating,  he  wam't  a  man  to  go 
browsing  around  after  somebody  to  do  it,  but  he  would  prance  in 
and  regulate  it  himself.    He  warn't  a  Catholic.    Scasely.    He 
was  down  on  'em.    His  word  was,  *  No  Irish  need  apply  I'    But  it  ^ 
didn't  make  no  difference  about  that  when  it  came  down  to  what 
a  man's  rights  was — and  so,  when  some  roughs  jumped  thei 
Cathohc  bone-yard  and  started  in  to  stake  out  town-lots  in  it  he 
went  for  'em  I    And  he  cleaned  'em,  too  !    I  was  there,  pard,  and  | 
I  seen  it  myself." 
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"  That  was  very  well  indeed— at  least  the  impulse  was— whether 
tho  act  was  strictly  defensible  or  not.  Had  deceased  any  roli* 
ginus  convict  ions  ?  That  is  to  say,  did  he  feel  a  dependance  upon, 
or  acknowledge  allegiance  to  a  higher  power?" 

More  refleotion. 

^'  I  reckon  youVe  stumped  me  again,  pard.  Gould  you  say  it 
over  once  more,  and  say  it  slow  ?" 


"  Well,  to  simplify  it  somewhat,  was  he,  or  rather  had  he  ever 
been  connected  with  any  organization  sequestered  from  secular 
concerns  and  devoted  to  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  morality  r' 

"All  down  but  nine — set  'em  up  on  the  other  alley,  pard." 

"  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  ?" 

16 
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"  Why,  you're  most  too  many  for  me,  you  know.  When  you  get 
in  with  your  left  I  hunt  grass  every  time.  Every  time  you  draw, 
you  fill ;  but  I  don't  seem  to  have  any  luck.    Lets  have  a  new  deal." 

"  How  ?    Begin  again  ?" 

"That's  it." 

"  Very  well.    Was  he  a  good  man,  and — " 

"  There — I  see  that ;  don't  put  up  another  chip  till  I  look  at  my 
hand.    A  good  man,  says  you  ?    Pard,  it  ain't  no  name  for  it.    He 
was  the  best  man  that  ever — pard,  you  would  have  doted  on  that 
man.    Ho  could  lam  any  galoot  of  his  inches  in  America.    It  aws 
him  that  put  down  the  riot  last  election  before  it  got  a  start ;  and 
everybody  said  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  have  done  it.   He 
waltzed  in  with  a  spanner  in  one  hand  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other, 
and  sent  fourteen  men  home  on  a  shutter  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
He  had  that  riot  all  broke  up  and  prevented  nice  before  anylwdj 
ever  got  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow.    He  was  always  for  peace,  and 
he  would  have  peace — he  could  not  stand  disturbances.    Pard,  he 
was  a  great  loss  to  this  town.    It  would  please  the  boys  if  you 
could  chip  in  something  like  that  and  do  him  justice.    H^re  once 
when  the  Micks  got  to  throwing  stones  through  the  Mutliodis' 
Sunday  school  windows,  Buck  Fanshaw,  all  of  his  own  notion, 
shut  up  his  saloon  and  took  a  couple  of  siz-sliooters  and  mounted 
guard  over  the  Sunday  school.    Says  he, '  No  Irish  need  apply !' 
And  they  didn't.    He  was  the  bulliest  man  in  the  mountHiDs,] 
pard !    He  could  run  faster,  jump  higher,  hit  harder,  and  hold  j 
more  tangle-foot  whisky  without  spilling  it  than  any  man  in  seven- 
teen counties.    Put  that  in,  pard — it'll  please  the  boys  more  than 
anything  you  could  say.    And  you  can  say,  pard,  that  he  never  | 
shook  his  mother." 

"  Never  shook  his  mother  ?" 

"  That's  it — any  of  the  boys  will  tell  yon  so." 

•*  Well,  but  why  should  he  shake  her  ?" 

"  That's  what  1  say — ^but  some  people  does." 

"  Not  people  of  any  repute  ?" 

"  Well,  some  that  averages  pretty  so-so." 

"In  my  opinion  the  man  that  would  offer  personal  violence  to  I 
his  own  mother,  ought  to — " 

"  Cheese  it,  pard;  you've  banked  your  ball  clean  outside  thai 
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string.  What  I  was  a  drivin'  at  was,  that  he  never  ihrotoed  off 
on  his  mother — don't  you  see?  No  indeedy.  He  gave  her  a 
house  to  live  in,  and  town  lots,  and  plenty  of  money ;  and  he 
looked  after  her  and  took  care  of  her  all  the  time  ;  and  when 
she  was  down  with  the  small-pox  I'm  d — d  if  he  didn't  set  up 
nights  and  nuss  her  himself!  Beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it, 
but  it  hopped  out  too  quick  for  yours  truly.  You've  treated  me 
like  a  gentleman,  pard,  and  I  ain't  the  man  to  hurt  your  feelings 
intentional.  I  think  you're  white.  I  think  you're  a  square  man, 
pard.  I  like  you,  and  I'll  lick  any  man  that  don't.  I'll  lick  him 
till  he  can't  tell  himself  from  a  last  year's  corpse  1  Put  it  ihtrt !  " 
L Another  fraternal  hand-shake — and  exit.] 

The  obsequies  were  all  that  "  the  boys  "'  could  desire.  Such  a 
marvel  of  iuneral  pomp  had  never  been  seen  in  Virginia.  The 
plumed  hearse,  the  dirge-breathing  brass  bands,  the  closed 
marts  of  business,  the  flags  drooping  at  half  mast,  the  long,  plod- 
ding procession  of  uniformed  secret  societies,  military  battal  Ions 
and  tire  companies,  draped  engines,  carriages  of  officials,  and 
citizens  in  vehicles  and  on  foot,  attracted  multitudes  of  specta* 
tors  to  the  sidewalks,  roofs  and  windows ;  and  for  years  after- 
ward, the  degree  of  grandeur  attained  by  any  civic  display  in 
Virginia  was  determined  by  comparison  with  Buck  Fanshaw's 
funeral. 

Scotty  Briges,  as  a  pall-bearer  and  %  mourner,  occupied  a 
prominent  place  at  the  funeral,  and  when  the  sermon  was  fin- 
ished  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  prayer  for  the  dead  man's  soul 
I  ascended,  he  responded,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  feeling : 

"  Amen.    No  Irish  need  apply." 

As  the  bulk  of  the  response  was  without  apparent  relevancy, 
I  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  humble  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  friend  that  was  gone  ;  for,  as  Scotty  had  once  said, 
I  it  was  "  his  word." 

Scotty  Briggs,  in  after  days,  achieved  the  distinction  of  becom- 
ling  the  only  convert  to  religion  that  was  ever  gathered  from  the 
iVirginia  roughs ;  and  it  transpired  that  the  man  who  bad  it  in 
Ihim  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  weak  out  of  inborn  nobility  of 
Ispirit  was  no  mean  timber  whereof  to  construct  a  Christian.  The 
■making  hhn  one  did  not  warp  his  generosity  or  diminish  his 
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courage  ;  on  the  contrary  it  gave  intelligent  direction  to  the  onil 
and  a  broader  field  to  the  other.    If  his  Sunday-school  class  pr 
gressed  faster  than  the  other  classes,  was  it  matter  for  wonderi 
I  think  not.    He  talked  to  his  pioneer  small-fry  in  a  lanj^ 
they  understood  1    It  was  my  large  privilege,  a  month  before  hd 
died,  to  hear  him  tell  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  hij 
brethren  to  his  class  ''  without  looking  at  the  book."    I  leave  i1 
to  the  reader  to  fancy  what  it  was  like,  as  it  fell,  riddled  witlj 
slang,  from  the  lips  of  that  grave,  earnest  teacher,  and  wa 
listened  to  by  his  little  learners  with  a  consuming  interest  tli 
showed  that  they  were  as  unconscious  as  he  was  that  any  vjo 
lence  was  being  done  to  the  sacred  proprieties  ! 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

rpHE  first  twenty-six  graves  in  the  Virginia  cemetery  were( 
-*-  cupied  by  murdered  men.    So  everybody  said,  so  everybodj 
believed,  and  so  they  will  always  say  and  believe.    The  rea 
why  there  was  so  such  slaughtering  done  was,  that  in  a  Dei 
mining  district  the  rough  element  predominates,  and  a  personj| 
not  respected  until  he  has  "  killed  his  man."    That  was  the  w 
expression  used. 

If  an  unknown  individual  arrived,  they  did  not  inquire  if  I 
was  capable,  honest,  industrious,  but — had  he  killed  his  muj 
If  he  had  not,  he  gravitated  to  his  natural  and  proper  positk 
that  of  a  man  of  small  consequence ;  if  he  had,  the  cordialitjtj 
his  reception  was  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  his  dei 
It  was  tedious  work  struggling  up  to'  a  position  of  influence) 
bloodless  hands  ;  but  when  a  man  came  with  the  blood  of 
dozen  men  on  his  soul,  his  worth  wr^s  recognized  at  once  and  I 
acquaintance  sought. 

In  Nevada,  for  a  time,  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  banker,. 
chief  desperado,  the  chief  gambler,  and  the  saloon  keeper, ' 
pied  the  same  level  in  society,  and  it  was  the  highest. 
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cheapest  and  easiest  way  to  become  an  influential  man  and  be 
jlooked  up  to  by  the  community  at  large,  was  to  stand  behind  a 
bar,  wear  a  cluster-diamond  pin,  and  sell  whisky:  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  saloonkeeper  held  a  shade  higher  rank  than  any 
other  member  of  sociaty.  His  opinion  had  weight.  It  was  his 
privilege  to  say  how  the  elections  should  go.  No  great  move- 
aent  could  succeed  without  the  countenance  and  direction  of 
khe  saloonkeepers.  It  was  high  favor  when  the  chief  saloon* 
keeper  consented  to  serve  in  the  legislature  or  the  board  of 
ildermen.  Youthful  ambition  hardly  aspired  so  much  to  the 
jionors  of  the  law,  or  the  army  and  navy,  as  to  the  dignity  of  pro- 
prietorship in  a  saloon. 
To  be  a  saloon-keeper  and  to  kill  a  man  was  to  be  illustrious. 
lence  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  th^  t  more  than 
bne  man  was'  killed  in  Nevada  under  hardly  the  pretext  of  pro- 
vocation, so  impatient  was  the  slayer  to  achieve  reputation  and 
prow  off  the  galling  sense  of  being  held  in  indifferent  repute  by 
bis  associates.  I  knew  two  youths  who  tried  to  '*  kill  their  men  " 
tor  no  other  reason — and  got  killed  themselves  for  their  pains. 
I' There  goes  the  man  that  killed  Bill  Adams  "  was  higher  praise 
knd  a  sweeter  sound  in  the  ears  of  this  sort  of  people  than  any 
per  speech  that  admiring  lips  could  utter. 

The  men  who  murdered  Virginia's  original  twenty  six  cemetery- 

ccupants  were  never  punished.    Why?    Because  Alfred  the 

Jreat,  when  he  invented  trial  by  jury,  and  knew  that  he  had 

Imirably  framed  it  to  secure  justice  in  his  age  of  the  world,  was 

kot  aware  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  condition  of  things 

jrould  be  so  entirely  changed  that  unless  he  rose  from  the  grave 

id  altered  the  jury  plan  to  meet  the  emergency,  it  would  prove 

lie  most  ingenious  and  infallible  agency  for  defeating  justice 

i;it  human  wisdom  could  contrive.    For  how  could  he  imagine 

bat  we  simpletons  would  go  on  using  his  jury  plan  after  circum- 

[tances  had  stripped  it  of  its  usefulness,  any  more  than  he  could 

nagine  that  we  would  go  on  using  his 'candle-clock  after  we  had 

ttvected  chronometers^    In  his  day  news  could  not  travel  fast, 

nd  hence  he  could  easily  find  a  jury  of  honest,  intelligent  men 

[ho  had  not  heard  of  the  case  they  were  called  to  try — but  in 

jr  day  of  telegraphs  and  newspapers  his  plan  compels  us  to 
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swear  juries  composed  of  fools  and  rascals,  because  the  system 
rigidly  excludes  honest  men  and  men  of  brains. 

1  remember  one  of  those  sorrowful  farces,  in  Virginia,  which  we 
call  a  jury  trial.  A  noted  desperado  killed  Mr.  B.,  a  good  citizen, 
in  the  most  wanton  and  cold-blooded  way.  Of  course  the  popers 
y/ere  full  of  it,  and  all  men  capable  of  reading,  read  about  it. 
/  nd  of  course  all  men  not  deaf  and  dumb  and  idiotic,  talked 
r  bout  it.  A  jury-list  was  made  out,  and  Mr.  B.  L ,  a  prominent 
banker  and  a  valued  citizen,  was  questioned  precisely  as  he  would 
have  been  questioned  in  any  court  in  America : 

"  Have  you  heard  of  this  homicide  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  held  conversations  upon  the  subject  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  opinions  about  it  ?" 
«  Yes." 

•'Have  you  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  it?" 
"Yes." 

"  We  do  not  want  you." 

A  minister,  intelligent,  esteemed,  and  greatly  respected ;  a 
merchant  of  high  character  and  known  probity ;  a  mining  super- 
intendent of  intelligence  and  unblemished  reputation  ;  a  quarti 
mill  cvner  of  excellent  standing,  were  all  questioned  in  the  same 
way,  and  all  set  aside.  Each  said  the  public  talk  and  newspaper 
reports  had  not  so  biased  his  mind  but  that  sworn  testimony 
would  overthrow  his  previously  formed  opinions  and  enable  him 
to  render  a  verdict  without  prejudice  and  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  But  of  course  such  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
case.    Ignoramuses  alone  could  mete  out  unsullied  justice. 

When  the  peremptory  challenges  were  all  exhausted,  a  jury  of  I 
twelve  men  was  impaneled — a  jury  who  swore  they  had  neither 
heard,  read,  talked  about  or  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  a  | 
murder  which  the  very  cattle  in  the  corrals,  the  Indians  in  the 
sage-brush  and  the  stones  in  the  streets  were  cognizant  of  I  Itj 
was  a  jury  composed  of  two  desperadoes,  two  low  beer-house 
politicians,  three  bar-keepers,  two  ranchmen  who  could  not  read, 
and  three  dull,  stupid,  human  donkeys  I    It  actually  came  out 
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afterward  that  one  of  these  latter  thought  that  incest  and  arson 
were  the  same  thing. 

The  verdict  rendered  by  this  jury  was,  Not  Guilty.    What  else 
could  one  expect? 

The  jury  system  puts  a  ban  upon  intelligence  and  honesty,  and 
a  premium  upon  ignorance,  stupidity  and  perjury.  It  is  a  shame 
that  we  must  continue  to  use  a  worthless  system  because  it  vas 
good  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  age,  whon  a  gentleman  o\' 
high  social  standing,  intelligence  and  probity,  swears  that  testi 
mony  given  under  solemn  oath  will  outweigh,  with  him,  street 
talk  and  newspaper  reports  based  upon  mere  hearsay,  he  is  worth 
a  hundred  jurymen  who  will  swear  to  their  own  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  and  justice  would  be  far  safer  in  his  hands  than  in 
theirs.  Wl^y  could  not  the  jury  law  be  so  altered  as  to  give  men  of 
brains  and  honesty  an  equal  chance  with  fools  and  miscreants  ? 
Is  itt  right  to  show  the  present  favoritism  to  one  class  of  men  and 
inflict  disability  on  another,  in  a  land  whose  boast  is  that  all  its 
citizens  are  free  and  equal?  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 
I  desire  to  tamper  with  the  jury  law.  I  wish  to  so  alter  it  as  to 
put  a  premium  on  intelligence  and  character,  and  close  the  jury 
box  ag  linst  idiots,  blacklegs,  and  people  who  do  not  read  n«^w8- 
papers.  But  no  doubt  I  shall  be  defeated — every  effort  I  make 
to  save  the  country  "  misses  fire." 

My  idea,  when  I  began  this  chapter,  was  to  say  something  about 
(lesperadoism  in  the  "flush  times"  of  Nevada.  To  attempt  a 
portrayal  of  that  era  and  that  land,  and  leave  out  the  blood  and 
carnage,  would  be  like  portraying  Mormondom  and  leaving  out 
polygamy.  The  desperado  stalked  the  streets  with  a  swagger 
graded  according  to  the  number  of  his  homicides,  and  a  nod  of 
recognition  from  him  was  sufficient  to  make  a  humble  admirer 
happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  deference  that  was  paid  to  a 
desperado  of  wide  reputation,  and  who  "  kept  his  private  grave- 
yard," as  the  phrase  wenD,  was  marked,  and  cheerfully  accorded. 
When  he  moved  along  the  sidewalk  in  his  excessively  long- tailed 
frock  coat,  shiny  stump- toed  boots,  and  with  dainty  little  slouch 
hat  tipped  over  left  eye,  the  small-fry  roughs  made  room  for  his 
Qu^esty ;  when  he  entered  the  restaurant,  the  waiters  aeserted 
bankers  and  merchants  to  overwhelm  him  with  obsequious  ser- 
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vice  ;  when  he  shouldered  his  way  to  a  bar,  the  shouldered  parties 
wheeled  indignantly,  recognized  him,  and — apologized.  They 
got  a  look  in  return  that  froze  their  marrow,  and  by  that  time  a 
curled  and  breast-pinned  bar  keeper  was  beaming  over  the 
counter,  proud  of  the  established  acquaintanceship  that  permit- 
ted  such  a  familiar  form  of  speech  as : 

"Ilow're  ye,  Billy,  old  fel?  Glad  to  see  you.  What'll  you 
t«ke— the  old  thing? " 

"The  old  thing"  meant  his  customary  drink,  of  course. 

The  best  known  names  in  the  Territory  of  Nevada  were  those 
belonging  to  these  long-tailed  heroes  of  the  revolver.  Orators, 
(Jovernors,  capitalists  and  leaders  of  the  legislature  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  fame,  but  it  seemed  local  and  meagre  when  contrasted 
with  the  fame  of  such  men  as  Sam  Brown,  Jack  Williams,  Billy 
^[uUigan,  Farmer  Pease,  Sugarfoot  Mike,  Pock-Marked  Jake,  El 
Dorado  Johnny,  Jack  McNabb,  Joe  McGee,  Jack  Harris,  Si* 
lingered  Pete,  r*"  ,  etc.  There  was  a  long  list  of  them.  They 
were  brave,  reckle<.^  men,  and  traveled  with  their  lives  in  their 
hunib.  To  give  them  their  due,  they  did  their  killing  principally 
among  themselves,  and  seldom  molested  peaceable  citizens,  ior 
they  considered  it  small  credit  to  add  to  their  trophies  so  cheap 
u  bauble  as  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  "  not  on  the  shoot,"  as 
they  phrased  it.  They  killed  each  other  on  slight  provocation, 
and  hoped  and  expected  to  be  killed  themselves  —for  they  held 
it  almost  shame  to  die  otherwise  than  "  with  their  boots  on,"  as 
they  expressed  it. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  a  desperado's  contempt  for  such 
small  game  as  a  private  citizen's  life.  I  was  taking  a  late  supper 
in  a  restaurant  one  night,  with  two  reporters  and  a  little  printer 
named — ^Brown,  for  instance — any  name  will  do.  Presently  a 
stranger  with  a  long-tailed  coat  on  came  in,  and  not  noticing 
Brown's  hat,  which  was  lying  in  a  chair,  sat  down  on  it.  Little 
Brown  sprang  up  and  became  abusive  in  a  moment.  The 
stranger  smiled,  smoothed  out  the  hat,  and  offered  it  to  Brown 
with  profuse  apologies  couched  in  caustic  sarcasm,  and  begged 
Brown  not  to  destroy  him.  Brown  threw  off  his  coat  and  chal- 
lenged the  ni-in  to  fight— abused  him,  threatened  him,  impeached 
his  couragOj  and  urged  and  even  implored  him  to  fight ;  and  in 
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the  meantime  the  smiling  stranger  placed  himself  under  our 
protection  in  mock  distress.  But  presently  he  assumed  a  seri- 
ous tone,  and  said :  ' 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  if  we  must  fight,  we  must,  L  suppose. 
But  don't  rush  into  danger  and  then  say  I  gave  you  no  warning. 
I  am  more  than  a  mntch  for  all  of  you  when  I  get  started.  I 
will  give  you  proofs,  and  then  if  my  friend  here  still  insists,  I  will 
try  to  accommodate  him." 

The  table  we  were  stitting  at  was  about  five  feet  long,  and  un- 
usually cumbersome  and  heavy.  He  asked  us  to  put  our  hands 
on  the  dishes  and  hold  them  in  their  places  a  moment — one  of 
them  was  a  large  oval  dish  with  a  portly  roast  on  it.  Then  he 
.s:it  down,  tilted  up  one  end  of  the  table,  set  two  of  the  legs  on 
his  knees,  took  the  end  of  the  table  between  his  teeth,  took  his 
hands  away,  and  pulled  down  with  his  teeth  till  the  table  came 
up  to  a  level  position,  dishes  and  all  I  He  s  <id  he  could  lift  a 
keg  of  nails  with  his  teeth.  He  picked  up  a  common  glass 
tumbler  and  bit  a  semi-circle  out  of  it.  Then  he  opened  his 
bosom  and  showed  us  a  net-work  of  knife  and  bullet  scars; 
showed  us  more  on  his  arms  and  face,  and  said  he  .believed  he 
had  bullets  enough  in  his  body  to  make  a  pig  of  load.  He  was 
armed  to  the  teeth.    He  closed  with  the  remark  that  he  wus 

Mr. of  Cariboo — a  celebrated  name  whereat  we  shook  in  our 

shoes.  1  would  publish  the  name,  but  for  the  suspicion  that  he 
might  come  and  carve  me.  He  finally  inquired  if  Brown  still 
thirsted  for  blood.  Brown  turned  the  thing  over  in  his  mind  a 
moment,  and  then—  asked  him  to  supper. 
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flV^IS  talkaboutmurdersand  juries  reminds  me  of  a  certain  very 
■*-  extraordinary  trial  and  execution  of  twenty  years  a^o ;  it  is  a 
scrnp  of  history  familiar  to  all  oUl  Culifornians,  and  worthy  to  be 
known  by  other  peoples  of  the  earth  that  love  simple,  straight- 
forward justice  unencumbered  with  nonsense.  I  would  apologize 
for  this  digression  but  for  the  fact  that  the  information  I  am  about 
to  oil[er  is  apology  enough  in  itself.  And  since  I  digress  con- 
stantly anyhow,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  eschew  apologies  altoge- 
ther  and  thus  prevent  their  growing  irksome. 

Capt.  Ned  Blakely — that  name  will  answer  as  well  as  any  other 
fictitious  one  (for  he  was  still  wit!i  the  living  at  last  accounts,  and 
may  not  desire  to  be  famous) — sailed  ships  out  of  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  for  many  years.  He  was  a  stalwart,  warm-hearted, 
eagle-eyed  veteran,  who  had  been  a  sailor  nearly  fifty  years — a 
sailor  from  early  boyhood.  He  was  a  rough,  honest  creature,  full 
of  pluck,  and  just  as  full  of  hard-headed  simplicity,  too.  He  hated 
trifling  conventionalities — "  business"  was  the  word,  with  him. 
He  had  all  a  sailor's  vindictiveness  against  the  quips  and  quirks 
of  the  law,  and  steadfastly  believed  that  the  first  and  last  aim  and 
object  of  the  law  and  lawyers  was  to  defeat  justice. 

He  sailed  for  the  Ghincha  Islands  in  command  of  a  guano  ship. 
He  had  a  fine  crew,  but  his  negro  mate  was  his  pet— on  him  he 
had  for  years  lavished  his  admiration  and  esteem.  It  was  Capt. 
Ned's  first  voyage  to  the  Chinchas,  but  his  fame  had  gone  before 
him — the  fame  of  being  a  man  who  would  fight  at  the  dropping 
of  a  handkerchief,  when  imposed  upon,  and  would  stand  no  non- 
sense. It  wat  a  fame  well  earned.  Arrived  in  the  islands,  he 
found  that  the  staple  of  conversation  was  the  exploits  of  one  Bill 
Noakes,  a  bully,  the  mate  of  a  trading  ship.  This  man  had  created 
a  small  reign  of  terror  there.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Capt. 
Ned,  all  alone,  was  pacing  his  deck  in  the  starlight.  A  form 
ascended  the  side,  and  approached  him.    Capt.  Ned  said : 
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"  Who  goes  there  T" 

'*  I'm  Bill  Noakes,  the  best  man  in  the  islands." 

"  What  do  you  want  aboard  this  ship  7" 

*'  I've  hea*d  of  Capt.  Ned  Blakcly,  and  one  of  us  is  a  better  man 
than  'tother — I'll  know  which,  before  I  go  ashore." 

«  You've  come  to  the  right  shop — I'm  your  man.  I'll  learn  you 
to  come  aboard  this  ship  without  an  invite." 

He  seized  Noakes,  backed  him  against  the  mainmast,  pounded 
his  face  to  a  pulp,  and  then  threw  him  overboard. 

Noakes  was  not  convinced.  He  returned  the  next  night,  got 
the  pulp  renewed,  and  went  overboard  head  first,  as  before.  He 
was  satisfied. 

A  week  after  this,  whilo  Noakes  was  carousiug  with  a  sailor 
crowd  on  shore,  at  noonday,  Capt.  Ned's  colored  mate  came  along, 
and  Noakes  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  negro  evaded 
the  trap,  and  tried  to  get  away.  Noakes  followed  him  up;  the 
negro  began  to  run ;  Noakes  fired  on  him  with  a  revolver  and 
killed  him.  Half  a  dozen  sea  captains  witnessed  the  whole  affair. 
Noakes  retreated  to  the  small  after  cabin  of  his  ship,  with  two 
othe .'  bullies,  and  gave  out  that  death  would  be  the  portion  of 
any  man  that  intruded  there.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
follow  the  villains  ;  there  was  no  disposition  to  do  it,  and  indeed 
very  little  thought  of  such  an  enterprise.  There  were  no  courts 
and  no  officers  ;  there  was  no  government ;  the  islands  belonged 
to  Peru,  and  Peioi  was  far  away ;  she  had  no  official  representative 
on  the  ground  ;  and  neither  had  any  other  nation. 

However,  Capt.  Ned  was  not  perplexing  his  head  about  such 
things.  They  concerned  him  not.  He  was  boiling  with  rage  and 
furious  for  justice.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  he  loaded  a  double- 
barreled  gun  with  slugs,  fished  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  got  a 
ship's  lantern,  summoned  his  quartermaster  and  went  ashore. 

He  said : 

<•  Do  you  see  that  ship  there  at  the  dock  ?" 

"  Ay -ay,  sir." 

"It's  the  Venus." 

•*  Ay-ay,  sir." 

"  You — you  know  me." 

"  Ay-ay,  sir." 
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«  Very  well,  then.  Take  the  lantern.  Carry  it  just  under  your 
chin.  I'll  walk  behind  you  and  rest  this  gun-barrel  on  your 
shoulder,  pointing  forward — so.  Keep  your  lantern  well  up,  so's 
I  can  see  things  ahead  of  you  good.  I'm  going  to  march  in  on 
Noakes— and  take  him — and  jug  the  other  chaps.  If  you  flinch 
— well,  you  know  me." 

'*  Ay-ay,  sir." 

In  this  order  they  filed  aboard  softly,  arrived  at  Noakes's  den, 
the  quartermaster  pushed  the  door  open,  and  the  lantern  reveal- 
ed the  three  desperadoes  sitting  on  the  floor.    Capt.  Ned  said : 

<'  I'm  Ned  Blakely.  I've  got  you  under  fire.  Don't  you  move 
without  orders— any  of  you.  You  two  kneel  down  in  the  comer ; 
faces  to  the  wall-^now.  Bill  Noakes,  put  these  handcuffs  on  ; 
now  come  up  close.  Quartermaster,  fasten  'em.  All  right. 
Don't  stir,  sir.  Quartermaster,  put  the  key  in  the  outside  of  the 
door.  Now,  men,  I'm  going  to  lock  you  two  in  ;  and  if  you  try 
to  burst  through  this  door — well,  you've  heard  of  me.  Bill 
Noakes,  fall  in  fiJiead,  and  march.  All  set.  Quartermaster,  lock 
the  door." 

Noakes  spent  the  night  on  board  Blakely 's  ship,  a  prisoner 
under  strict  guard.    Early  in  the  morning  Capt.  Ned  called  in  all 
the  sea-captains  in  the  harbor  and  invited  them,  with  nautical 
ceremony,  to  be  present  on  board  his  ship  at  nine  o'clock  to  wit- 
ness the  hanging  of  Noakes  at  the  yard  arm  ! 
*'  What  I    The  man  has  not  been  tried." 
''  Of  course  he  hasn't.    But  didn't  he  kill  the  nigger  ?" 
"  Certainly  he  did ;  but  you  are  not  thinking  of  hanging  him 
without  a  trial?" 

•<  Trial !     What  do  I  want  to  try  hun  for,  if  he  killed  the 

nigger?" 

"  Oh,  Capt.  Ned,  this  will  never  do.    Think  how  it  will  sound." 

"  Sound  be  hanged  I    Didn't  he  hill  the  nigger  V 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Capt.  Ned — nolody  denies  that — but — " 

.  "  Then  I'm  going  to  hang  him,  that's  all.    Everybody  I've 

talked  to  talks  just  the  same  way  you  do.    Everybody  says  he 

killed  the  nigger,  everybody  knows  he  killed  the  nigger,  and  yet 

every  lubber  of  you  wants  him  tried  for  it.    I  don't  understand 

such  bloody  foolishness  as  that.    Tried  I    Mind  you,  I  don't 
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object  to  trying  him,  if  iVu  got  to  be  done  to  give  satittfttotioti ; 
and  I'll  be  there,  and  chip  in  and  help,  too ;  but  put  it  off  till 
afternoon — put  it  off  till  afternoon,  for  I'll  have  my  hands  mid- 
dling full  till  after  the  bufying— " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  going  to  hang  him  any 
Aow— and  try  him  afterward  ?" 

"Didn't  I  aay  I  was  going  to  hang  him?  I  never  saw  such 
people  as  you.  What's  the  difference  ?  You  ask  a  favor,  and 
then  you  ain't  satisfied  when  you  get  it.  Before  or  after's  all  one 
—^you  know  how  the  trial  will  go.  He  killed  the  nigger.  Say— 
I  must  be  going  If  your  mate  would  like  to  come  to  the  hang- 
ing, fetch  him  along.    I  like  him." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  camp.  The  captains  came  in  a  body 
and  pleaded  with  Capt.  Ned  not  to  do  this  rash  thing.  They 
promised  that  they  would  create  a  court  composed  of  captains  of 
the  best  character ;  they  would  empanel  a  jury ;  they  would 
conduct  everything  in  a  way  becoming  the  serious  nature  of  the 
business  in  hand,  and  give  the  case  an  impartial  hearing  and  the 
accused  a  fair  trial.  And  they  said  it  would  be  murder,  and 
punishable  by  the  American  courts  if  he  persisted  and  hung  the 
accused  on  his  ship.    They  pleaded  hard.    Capt.  Ned  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I'm  not  stubborn  and  I'm  not  unreasonable.  I'm 
always  willing  to  do  just  as  near  right  as  I  can.  How  long  will  it 
take?" 

"  Probably  only  a  little  while." 

''  And  can  I  take  him  up  the  shore  and  hang  him  as  soon  as 
you  are  done?" 

"  If  he  is  proven  guilty  he  shall  be  hanged  without  unnecessary 
delay." 

"  If  he's  proven  guilty.  Great  Neptune,  ainH  he  guilty  ?  This 
beats  my  time.    Why  you  all  know  he's  guilty." 

But  at  last  they  satisfied  him  that  they  were  projecting 
nothing  underhanded.    Then  he  said : 

"  Well,  all  right.  You  go  on  and  try  him  and  I'll  go  down  and 
overhaul  his  conscience  and  prepare  him  to  go — like  enough  he 
needs  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  send  him  off  without  a  show  for 
hereafter." 
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This  wttM  another  obstacle.  They  Hnally  convinced  him  that  it 
wa»  necessary  to  have  the  accused  in  court.  Then  they  said  they 
would  send  a  guard  to  bring  him. 

"  No,  sir,  I  prefer  to  fetch  him  myself— he  don't  get  out  of 
my  hands.  Besides,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  ship  ai\d  got  a  rope, 
anyway." 

The  court  assembled  with  due  ceremony,  empaneled  a  jury, 
and  presently  Capt.  Ned  entered,  leading  the  prisoner  with  one 
hand  and  carrying  a  Bible  and  a  rope  in  the  other.  He  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  captive  and  told  the  court  to  "  up 
anchor  and  make  sail."  Then  he  turned  a  searching  eye  on  the 
jury,  and  detected  Noake's  friends,  the  two  bullies.  He  strode 
over  and  said  to  them  confidentially  : 

"  You're  here  to  interfere,  you  see.  Now  you  vote  right,  do 
you  hear? — or  else  there'll  be  a  double-barreled  inquest  here 
when  this  trial's  off,  and  your  remainders  will  go  home  in  a  couple 
of  baskets." 

The  caution  was  not  without  fruit.  The  jury  was  a  unit — the 
verdict,  "  Guilty." 

Capt.  Ned  sprung  to  his  feet  and  said : 

"Come  along — you're  my  meat  now,  my  lad,  anyway.  Gentle- 
men, you've  done  yourselves  proud.  I  invite  you  all  to  come  and 
see  that  I  do  it  all  straight.  Follow  me  to  the  canyon,  a  mile 
above  here." 

The  court  infi»rmed  him  that  a  sheriff  had  been  appointed  to 
do  the  hanging,  and — 

Capt.  Ned's  patience  was  at  an  end.  His  wrath  was  boundless. 
The  subject  of  a  sheriflf  was  judiciously  dropped . 

When  the  crowd  arrived  at  the  canyon,  Capt.  Ned  climbed  a 
tree  and  arranged  a  halter,  then  came  do\vn  and  noosed  his  man. 
He  opened  bis  Bible,  and  laid  aside  his  hat.  Selecting  a  chapter 
at  random,  he  read  it  through,  in  a  deep  bass  voice  and  with 
sincere  solemnity.    Then  he  said : 

"  Lad,  you  are  about  to  go  aloft  and  give  an  account  of  yourself ; 
and  the  lighter  a  man's  manifest  is,  as  far  as  sin's  concerned,  the 
better  for  him.  Make  a  clean  breast,  man,  and  carry  a  log  with 
you  that'll  bear  inspection.    You  killed  the  ni^er?'* 

No  reply.    A  long  pause. 
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The  captain  read  another  chapter,  pausing,  from  time  to  time 
to  impress  the  effect.  Then  he  talked  an  earnest,  persuasive 
sermon  to  him,  and  ended  by  repeating  the  question : 

"  Did  you  kill  the  nigger  ?" 

Ko  reply — other  than  a  malignant  scowl.  The  captain  now 
read  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  with  deep  feeling 
— paused  a  moment,  closed  the  book  reverently,  and  said  with  a 
perceptible  savor  of  satisfaction : 

"  There.  Four  chapters.  There's  few  that  would  have  took 
the  pains  with  you  that  I  have." 

Then  he  swung  up  the  condemned,  and  made  the  rope  fast : 
stood  by  and  timed  him  half  an  hour  with  his  watch,  and  then 
delivered  the  body  to  the  court.  A  little  after,  as  he  stood  con- 
templating the  motionless  figure,  a  doubt  came  into  his  face ; 
evidently  he  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience — a  misgiving— and  he 
said  with  a  sigh : 

"  Well,  p'raps  I  ought  to  burnt  him,  maybe.  But  I  was  trying 
to  do  for  the  best." 

When  the  history  of  this  affair  reached  California  (it  was  in  the 
''  early  days  ")  it  made  a  deal  of  talk,  but  did  not  diminish  the 
captain's  popularity  in  any  degree.  It  increased  it,  indeed. 
California  had  a  population  that "  inflicted  "  justice  after  a  fashion 
that  was  simplicity  and  primitiveness  itself,  and  could  therefore 
admire  appreciatively  when  the  same  fashion  was  followed! 
elsewhere. 
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VICE  flourished  luxuriantly  during  the  hey-day  of  our  "  flush 
times."    The  saloons  were  overburdened  with  custom ;  so 
were  the  police  courts,  the  gambling  dens,  the  brothels  and  jails 
—unfailing  signs  of  prosperity  in  a  mining  region — in  any  region 
for  that  matter.    Is  it  not  so?    A  crowded  police  court  docket 
is  the  surest  of  all  signs  that  trade  is  brisk  and  money  plenty. 
Still,  there  is  one  other  §ign ;  it  comes  last,  but  when  it  does 
come  it  establishes  beyond  cavil  that  the  "  flush  times  "  are  at 
the  flood.  This  is  the  birth  of  the  "  literary  "  paper.    The  Weekly 
Occidental^  "devoted  to  literature,"  made  its  appearance  in 
Virginia.    All  the  literary  people  were  engaged  to  write  for  it. 
Mr.  F.  was  to  edit  it.    He  was  a  felicitous  skirmisher  with  a  pen, 
and  a  man  who  could  say  happy  things  in  a  crisp,  neat  way. 
Once,  while  editor  of  the  Union,  he  had  disposed  of  a  labored, 
incoherent,  two-column  attack  made  upon  him  by  a  contemporary, 
with  a  single  line,  which,  at  first  glance,  seemed  to  contain  a 
solemn  and  tremendous  compliment— viz.:    "The  logic  of  our 
ADVERSARY  R£iSEMBi«:s  THE  PEACE  OF  Ood" — and  left  it  to  the 
I  reader's  memory  and  after-thought  to  invest  the  remark  with 
another  and  "  more  different "  meaning  by  supplying  for  himself 
and  at  his  own  leisure  the  rest  of  the  Scripture — "  in  that  it 
\'gas8eth  understanding,"    He  once  said  of  a  little,  half-starved, 
wayside  community  that  had  no  substance  except  what  they 
could  get  by  preying  upon  chance  passengers  who  stopped  over 
■with  them  a  day  when  traveling  by  the  overland  stage,  that  in 
their  Church  service  they  had  altered  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  read: 
{"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  stranger ! " 

We  expected  great  things  of  the  Occidental.    Of  course  it 
Icould  not  get  along  without  an  oitiginal  novel,  and  so  we  made 
|arrangements  to  hurl  into  the  work  the  full  strength  of  the  com- 
pany.   Mrs.  F.  was  an  able  romancist  of  the  ineffable  school — I 
(now  no  other  name  to  apply  to  a  school  whose  heroes  are  all 
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dainty  and  all  perfect.  She  wrote  the  opening  chapter,  and  in- 
troduced a  lovely  blonde  simpleton  who  talked  nothing  but 
pearls  and  poetry  and  who  was  virtuous  to  the  verge  of  eccentri- 
city. She  also  introduced  a  young  French  Duke  of  aggravated 
refinement,  in  love  with  the  blonde.  Mr.  F.  followed  next  week, 
with  a  brilliant  lawyer  who  set  about  getting  the  Duke's  estates 
into  trouble,  and  a  sparkling  young  lady  of  high  society  who  fell 
to  fascinating  the  Duke  and  impairing  the  appetite  of  the  blonde. 
Mr.  D.,  a  dark  and  bloody  editor  of  one  of  the  dailies,  followed 
Mr.  F.,  the  third  week,  introducing  a  mysterious  Roscicrucian 
who  transmuted  metals,  held  consultations  with  the  devil  in  a 
cave  at  dead  of  night,  and  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  several 
heroes  and  heroines  in  such  a  way  as  U>  provide  plenty  of  trouble  | 
for  their  future  careers  and  breed  a  solemn  and  awful  public  in- 
terest in  the  novel.  He  also  introduced  a  cloaked  and  masked  I 
melodramatic  miscreant,  put  him  on  a  salary  and  set  him  on 
midnight  tract  of  the  Duke  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  He  i 
created  an  Irish  coachman  with  a  rich  brogue  and  placed  him  in  I 
the  service  of  the  society-young-lady  with  an  ulterior  mission  to  | 
carry  billet-doux  to  the  Duke. 

About  this  time  there  arrived  in  Virginia  a  dissolute  stranger! 
with  a  literary  turn  of  mind — rather  seedy  he  was,  but  very  quiet  I 
and  unassuming ;  almost  diffident,  indeed.  He  was  so  gentle,! 
and  his  manners  were  so  pleasing  and  kiitdly,  whether  hewat 
sober  or  intoxicated,  that  he  made  friends  of  all  who  came  in| 
contact  with  him.  He  applied  for  literary  work,  o^Tered  conch- j 
sive  evidence  that  he  wielded  an  easy  and  practical  pen,  and  so] 
Mr.  F.  engaged  him  at  once  to  help  write  the  novel.  His  chap] 
ter  was  to  follow  Mr.  D.'s,  and  mine  was  to  come  next.  Novj 
what  does  this  fellow  do  but  go  off  and  get  drunk  and  then  praj 
ceed  to  his  quarters  and  set  to  work  with  his  imagination  intJ 
state  of  chaos,  and  that  chaos  in  a  condition  of  extravagant  m 
tivity.  The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  scanned  the  chaptenl 
of  his  predecessors,  found  plenty  of  heroes  and  heroines  alreadyj 
created,  and  was  satisfied  wfih  them  ;  he  decided  to  introduoi| 
no  more  ;  with  all  the  confidence  that  whisky  inspires  and  i 
the  easy  complacency  it  gives  to  its  servant,  he  then  launche 
himself  lovingly  into  his  work ;  he  married  the  coachman  to 
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lapter,  and  in- 
i  nothing  but 
fge  of  eccentri- 
>  of  aggravated 
tred  next  week, 
Duke's  estates 
society  who  fell 
e  of  the  blonde. 
lailies,  followed 
as  RoBcicrucian 
the  devil  in  a 
of  the  several 
►lenty  of  trouble 
awful  public  in- 
^ed  and  masked 
i  set  him  on  the 
iagger.  He  also 
id  placed  him  in 
terior  mission  to 

issolute  stranger 
\B,  but  very  quiet 
e  was  so  gentle, 
whether  hewai 
allveho  came  in  i 
c,  oiTered  conclu- 
;ical  pen,  and  so 
lovel.    His  chap 
»me  next.    Now 
ik  and  then  pro 
[imagination  ini 
extravagant  m 
ied  the  chapten 
heroines  alreadj 
ied  to  introduce| 
inspires  and 
|e  then  launcb 
coachman  to 


society-young-lady  for  the  sake  of  the  scandal  j  married  the  Dclze 
to  the  blonde's  stepmother,  for  the  sake  of  the  sensation ;  stop- 
ped the  desperado's  salary ;  created  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  devil  and  the  Roscicrucian  ;  threw  the  Duke's  property  into 
the  wicked  lawyer's  hands  ;  made  the  lawyer's  upbraiding  con- 
science drive  him  to  drink,  thence  to  delirium  iremens,  thence 
to  suicide ;  broke  the  coachman's  neck ;  let  his  widow  succumb 
to  contumely,  neglect,  poverty  and  consumption ;  caused  the 
blonde  to  drown  herself,  leaving  her  clothes  on  the  bank  with 
the  customary  note  pinned  to  them  forgiving  the  Duke  and  hop- 
ing he  would  be  happy ;  revealed  to  the  Duke,  by  means  of  the 
usual  strawberry  mark  on  left  arm,  that  he  had  married  his  own . 
long-lost  mother  and  destroyed  his  long-lost  sister ;  instituted 
the  proper  and  necessary  suicide  of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess 
in  order  to  compass  poetical  justice  ;  opened  the  earth  and  let 
the       Aticrucian  through,  accompanied  with  the  accustomed 
sm  K     V  d  thunder  and  smell  of  brimstone,  and  finished  with 
the  promise  that  in  the  next  chapter,  after  holding  a  general  in- 
quest, he  would  take  up  the  surviving  character  of  the  novel  and 
tell  what  became  of  the  devil  I 

It  read  with  singular  smoothness,  and  with  a  "  dead"  earnest- 

jness  that  was  funny  enough  to  suffocate  a  body.    But  there  was 

i  war  when  it  came  in.    The  other  novelists  were  furious.    The 

[mild  stranger,  not  yet  more^than  half  sober,  stood  there,  under 

a  scathing  fire  of  vituperation,  meek  and  bewildered,  looking 

from  one  to  another  of  his  assailants,  and  wondering  what  he 

Icould  have  done  to  invoke  such  a  stoi*m.    When  a  lull  came  at 

last,  he  said  his  say  gently  and  appealingly— -said  he  did  not 

rightly  remember  what  he  had  written,  but  was  sure  he  had  tried 

do  the  best  he  could,  and  knew  his  object  had  been  to  make 

the  novel  not  only  pleasant  and  plausible  but  instructive  and — 

The  bombardment  began  again.  The  novelists  assailed  his  ill- 
shosen  ac^ectives  and  demolished  them  with  a  storm  of  denun- 
ciation and  ridicule.  And  so  the  siege  wont  on.  Every  time  the 
^tranger  tried  to  appease  the  enemy  he  only  made  matters  worse. 
•"inally  he  offered  to  rewrite  the  chapter.  This  arrested  hostili- 
ties. The  indignation  gradually  quieted  down,  peace  reigned 
^gain  and  the  sufferer  retired  in  safety  end  got  him  to  his  own 
iitadel. 
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But  on  the  way  thither  the  evil  angel  tempted  him  and  he  got 
drunk  again.  And  again  his  imagination  went  mad.  He  led  the 
heroes  and  heroines  a  wilder  dance  than  ever ;  and  yet  all  through 
^t  ran  that  same  convincing  air  of  honesty  and  earnestness  that 
had  marked  his  first  work.  He  got  the  characters  into  the  most 
extraordinary  situations,  pat  them  through  the  most  surprising 
performances, « nd  made  them  talk  the  strangest  talk !  But  iIk, 
chapter  cannot  be  described.  It  was  symmetrically  crazy ;  It 
was  artistically  absurd ;  and  it  had  explanatory  footnotes  that 
were  fully  as  cuvious  aa  the  text.  I  remember  one  of  the  "sit  \r. 
tions,"  and  will  offer  it  as  an  example  of  the  whole..  He  tiltet-ed 
the  character  of  the  brilliant  lawyer,  and  mnde  him  a  great* 
hearted,  splendid  fellow  ;  gave  him  fame  and  richids,  and  set  his 
age  at  thirty-three  years.  Then  he  made  the  blonde  discover  I 
through  the  help  of  the  Roscicrucian  and  the  melodramatic  j 
miscreant,  that  while  the  Duke  loved  her  money  ardently 
wanted  it,  he  secretly  felt  a  sort  of  leaning  toward  the  sncietyJ 
young-lady.  Stung  to  the  quick,  she  tore  her  affections  from 
him  and  bestowed  them  with  tenfold  power  upon  the  lawyer, 
who  responded  with  consuming  zeal.  But  the  parents  would 
none  of  it.  What  they  wanted  in  the  family  was  a  Duke  ;  and 
a  Duke  they  were. determined  to  have  ;  though  they  confessed 
that  next  to  the  Duke  the  lawyer  had  their  preference.  Seem 
sarily  the  blonde  now  went  into  a  decline.  The  parents  wert 
alarmed.  They  pleaded  with  her  to  marry  the  Duke,  but  she 
steadfastly  refused,  and  pined  on.  Then  they  laid  a  plan.  Thej 
told  her  to  waib  a  year  and  a  day,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  tinMJ 
hhe  still  felt  that  she  could  not  marrv  the  Duke,  she  might  manjl 
the  lawyer  with  their  full  consent.  The  result  was  as  they  hadl 
foreseen :  gladness  came  again,  and  the  flush  of  returning  health,! 
Then  the  parents  took  the  next  step  in  their  scheme.  They  hm 
the  family  physician  recommend  a  long  sea  voyage  and  muokl 
land  travel  for  the  thorough  restoration  of  the  blonde's  strengthjl 
and  they  invited  the  Duke  to  be  of  the  party.  They  judgedj 
that  the  Duke's  constant  presence  and  the  lawyer's  protract* 
Absence  would  do  the  rest — for  they  did  not  invite  the  lawyer. 

So  they  set  sail  in  a  steamer  for  America— and  the  third 
out,  when  their  sea-sickness  called  truce  and  permitted  them  I 
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take  their  first  meal  at  the  public  table,  behold  there  sat  the 

lawyer  I    The  Duke  and  party  made  the  best  of  an  awkward 

situation ;  the  voyage  progress  jd,  and  the  vessel  neared  America 

But.  by  and  by,  two  hundred  miles  off  New  Bedford,  the  ship 

took  lire  ;  she  buiiied  to  the  water's  edge  ]  of  all  her  crew  and 

passengers,  only  thirty  were  saved.    They  floated  about  the  sea 

half  an  afternoon  and  all  night  long.    Among  them  were  our 

friends.    The  lawyer,  by  superhuman  exertions,  had  saved  the 

blonde  and  her  parents,  swimming  back  and  forth  two  hundred 

I  yards  and  bringing  one  each  time — (the  girl  first).    The  Duke 

I  had  saved  himself.    In  the  morning  two  whale  ships  arrived  on 

I  the  scene  and  sent  their  boats.    The  weather  was  stormy  and 

the  embarkation  was  attended  with  much  confusion  and  excite* 

ment.    The  lawyer  did  his  duty  like  a  man  ;  helped  his  exhausted 

and  insensible  blonde,  her  parents  and  some  others  into  a  boat 

Mthe  Duke  helped  himself  in) ;  then  a  child  fell  overboard  at  the 

(other  end  of  the  raft  and  the  lawyer  rushed  thither  and  helped 

[half  a  dozen  people  fish  it  out,  under  the  stimulus  of  its  mother's 

■screams.  Then  he  ran  back — a  few  seconds  too  late — the  blonde  s 

[boat  was  imder  way.    So  he  had  to  take  the  other  boat,  and  go 

|to  the  other  ship.    The  storm  increased  and  drove  the  vessels 

Dut  of  sight  of  each  other — drove  them  whither  it  would.    When 

^t  calmeiil,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  blonde's  ship  was  seven 

bundred  miles  north  of  Boston  and  the  other  about  seven  hun< 

Ired  south  of  that  port.    The  blonde's  captain  was  bound  on  a 

rhaling  cruise  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  could  not  go  back  such 

>  distance  or  make  a  )>ort  without  or'^'^rs ;  such  being  nautical 

law.    The  lawyer's  captain  was  to  cruise  in  the  North  Pacinc, 

knd  he  could  not  go  back  or  make  a  port  without  orders.    All 

[he  lawyer's  money  and  baggage  were  in  the  blonde's  boat  and 

rent  to  the  blonde's  ship — so  his  captain  made  him  work  his 

bassage  as  a  common  sailor.    When  both  ships  had  been  cruising 

jearly  a  year,  the  one  was  off  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  the 

jther  in  Behring's  Strait.    The  blonde  had  long  ago  been  well- 

jigh  persuaded  that  her  lawyer  had  been  washed  overboard  and 

pt  just  before  the  whale  ships  .  eaohed  the  raft,  and  now,  under 

m  pleadings  of  her  parents  and  the  Duke  she  was  at  last  begin- 

^ng  to  nerve  herself  for  the  doom  of  the  covenant,  and  prepare 
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for  the  hated  marriage.  But  she  would  not  yield  a  day  before 
the  date  set.  The  weeks  dragged  on,  the  time  narrowed,  orden 
were  given  to  deck  the  ship  for  the  wedding — a  wedding  at  sea 
"mong  icebergs  and  walruses.    Five  days  more  and  all  would  be 

rer.  So  the  blonde  reflected,  with  a  sigh  and  a  tear.  Oh,  where 
was  her  true  love — and  why,  why  did  he  not  come  and  save  her? 
At  that  moment  he  was  lifting  his  harpoon  to  strike  a  whale  in 
Behring's  Strait,  five  thousand  miles  away,  by  the  way  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  twenty  thousand  by  the  way  of  the  Horn — tnst 
was  the  reason.  He  struck,  but  not  with  perfect  aim — ^his  foot 
slipped  and  he  fell  in  the  whale's  mouth  and  went  down  his 
throat.  He  was  insensible  five  days.  Then  he  came  to  himself 
an  1  heard  voices ;  daylight  was  streaming  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  whale's  roof.  He  climbed  out  and  astonished  the  sailors 
who  were  hoisting  blubber  up  a  ship's  side.  He  recognized  the 
vessel,  flew  aboard,  surprised  the  wedding  party  at  the  altar  and 
•xolaimed : 

"  Stop  the  proceedings — I'm  here  I    C!ome  to  my  arms,  my 
own  I" 

There  were  foot-notes  on  this  extravagant  piece  of  literature  I 
wherein  the  author  endeavored  to  show  that  the  whole  thing 
was  within  the  possibilities ;  he  said  he  got  the  incident  of  the 
whale  traveling  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
five  thousand  miles  in  five  days,  through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
Charles  Reade's  "Love  Me  Little  Love  Me  Long,"  and  considered 
that  that  established  the  fact  that  the  thing  could  be  done ;  and  I 
he  instanced  Jonah's  adventure  as  proof  that  a  man  could  live 
in  a  whale's  belly,  and  added  that  if  a  preacher  could  stand  it] 
three  days  a  lawyer  could  surely  stand  it  five  I 

There  was  a  fiercer  storm  than  ever  in  the  editorial  sanctunl 
now,  and  the  stranger  was  peremptorily  discharged,  and  hii| 
manuscript  flung  at  his  head.    But  he  had  already  delayed  thingij 
so  much  that  there  was  not  time  for  some  ono  else  to  rewrite 
chapter,  and  so  the  paper  came  out  without  any  novel  in  it.  Ill 
was  but  a  feeble,  struggling,  stupid  journal,  and  the  absence 
the  novel  probable  shook  public  confidence  j  at  any  rate;  befon 
the  first  side  of  the  next  issue  went  to  press,  the  Weekly  Oed 
dental  died  as  peacefully  as  an  infant. 
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0  my  anns,  my 


An  effort  was  made  to  resurrect  it,  with  the  proposed  advan- 
tage of  a  telling  new  title,  and  Mr.F.  said  that  The  Phenix  would 
be  just  the  name  for  it,  because  it  would  give  the  idea  of  a  resur- 
rection from  its  dead  ashes  in  a  new  and  undreamed  of  condition 
of  splendor ;  but  some  low-priced  smarty  on  one  of  the  dailies 
suggested  that  we  call  it  the  I/azarus  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  peo- 
ple were  not  profound  in  Scriptural  matters  but  thought  the  re- 
surrected Lazarus  and  the  dilapidated  mendicant  that  begged  in 
the  rich  man's  gateway  w^ire  one  «uid  the  same  person,  the  name 
became  the  laughing  stock  of  the  town,  and  killed  the  paper  for 
good  and  all. 

I  was  sorry  enough,  for  I  was  yery  proud  of  being  cr  inected 
with  a  literary  paper — prouder  than  I  have  ever  been  of  anything 
since,  perhaps.  I  had  written  some  rhymes  for  it — poetiy  I  con- 
sidered it— and  it  was  a  great  frief  to  me  that  the  production 
was  on  the  "  first  side  "  of  the  ist.  that  was  not  completed,  and 
hence  did  npt  see  the  light.  But  time  brings  its  revenges — I 
can  put  it  in  here ;  it  will  answer  in  place  of  a  tear  dropped  to 
the  memory  of  the  lost  Oeeidental.  The  idea  (not  the  chief  idea, 
but  the  vehicle  that  bears  it)  was  probably  suggested  by  the  old 
I  song  called  "  The  Raging  Canal,"  but  I  cannot  remember  now.  1 
I  do  remember,  though,  that  at  that  time  I  thought  my  doggerel 
(was  one  of  the  ablest  poems  of  the  age : 

AN  AGED  PILOT  MA"^. 

On  the  Erie  Canal,  it  was, 

All  on  a  summer's  day, 
I  sailed  forth  with  my  parents 

Far  away  to  Albany. 

From  out  the  clonds  at  noon  that  day 
There  oame  a  dreadful  storm, 
•        That  pilel  the  billows  high  about, 
And  filled  us  with  alarm. 

A  man  oame  rushing  from  a  house, 
Saying,  "  Snub  up*  your  boat,  I  pray, 

Snub  up  your  boat,  snub  up,  alas. 
Snub  up  while  yet  you  may." 

*  The  •oBtomaiy  canal  teohnioalitj  for  "  tie  np.*> 
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Our  captain  oast  one  glance  astern, 
Then  forward  glanced  he, 

And  said,  "  My  wife  and  little  ones 
I  never  more  shall  see." 

Said  Dollinger  the  pilot  man. 
In  noble  words,  but  few — 

•'  Fear  not,  but  lean  on  Dollinger, 
And  he  will  fetch  you  through." 


DOLLINOBR. 

• 

The  boat  drove  on,  the  frightened  mules 

Tore  through  the  rain  and  wind, 
And  bravely  still,  in  danger's  post, 

The  whip-boy  strode  behind. 

"Come  'board,  come  'board,"  the  captain  cried, 
*'  Nor  tempt  so  wild  a  storm ;" 
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But  still  the  raging  mules  advanced, 
And  still  the  boy  strode  on. 

Then  said  the  captain  to  us  all, 

"  Alas,  'tis  plain  to  me. 
The  greater  danger  is  not  there. 

But  here  upon  the  sea. 

So  let  us  strive,  while  life  remains, 

To  save  all  souls  on  board, 
And  then  if  die  at  last  we  must, 

Let I  cannot  speak  the  word  !" 

Said  DoUinger  the  pilot  man, 

Tow'ring  above  the  crew, 
"  Fear  not,  but  trast  in  DoUinger, 

And  he  will  fetch  you  through. " 

"  Low  bridge  !  low  bridge  !"  all  heads  went  down. 

The  laboring  bark  sped  on ; 
A  mill  we  passed,  we  passed  a  church, 

Hamlets,  and  fields  of  com ; 
And  all  the  world  came  out  to  see. 

And  chased  along  the  shore 
Crying,  "  Alas,  alas,  the  sheeted  rain. 

The  wind,  the  tempest's  roar  ! 
Alas,  the  gallant  ship  and  crew, 

Can  nothinr;  Iielp  them  more  ?" 

I* 

And  from  our  deck  sad  eyes  looked  out 

Across  the  stormy  scene  : 
The  tossing  wake  of  billows  aft. 

The  bending  forests  green, 

The  chickens  sheltered  under  carts 

In  lee  of  bam  the  cows. 
The  skurrying  swine  with  straw  in  mouth, 

The  wild  spray  from  our  bo\;  .  1 

• 

"  She  balances ! 
She  wavers ! 
Now  let  her  go  about  I        , 
If  she  misses'stays  and  broaches  to, 
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WeVe  aU"— {then  with  a  ahout,] 
"Huray !  huray  I 

Avast !  belay ! 

Take  in  more  sail ! 

Lord,  what  a  gale ! 
Ho,  boy,  haul  taut  on  thu  hind  mule's  tail !" 

"  Ho  I  lighten  ship  !  ho !  man  the  pump ! 

Ho,  hostler,  heave  the  lead  ! 
A  quarter-three ! — 'tis  shoaling  fast ! 

Three  feet  large  ! — t-h-r-e-e  feet  I — 
Three  feet  scant !"  I  cried  in  fright, 

"Oh,  is  there  no  retreat  ?'* 

Said  DoUinger,  the  pilot  man, 

As  on  the  vessel  flew, 
"  Fear  not,  but  trust  in  Dollinger, 

And  he  will  fetch  you  through." 

A  panic  struck  the  bravest  hearts, 

The  boldest  cheek  turned  pale  ; 
For  plain  to  all,  this  shoaling  said 
A  leak  had  burst  the  ditch's  bed  ! 
And,  straight  as  bolt  from  crossbow  sped, 
Our  ship  swept  on,  with  shoaling  lead, 

Before  the  fearful  gale  1 

"  Sever  the  tow-line !    Cripple  the  mules  {" 

Too  late  ! «There  comes  a  shock  1 

*  »  «  •  *  4 

Another  length,  and  the  fated  craft 
Would  have  swum  in  the  saving  look  1 

Then  gathered  together  the  shipwrecked  crew 

And  took  one  last  embrace, 
While  sorrowful  tears  from  despairing  eyes 

Ban  down  each  hopeless  face ; 
And.  some  dit^  think  of  their  little  ones 

Whom  they  never  more  might  see, 
And  others  of  waiting  wives  at  home, 

And  mothers  that  grieved  would  be. 

But  of  all  the  children  of 'misery  there 
On  that  poor  sinking  frame, 
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But  one  spake  words  of  hope  and  faith, 

And  I  worshiped  as  they  came  : 
Said  Dollinger  the  pilot  man — 

(O  brave  heart,  strong  and  true  !)— 
"  Fear  not,  but  trust  in  Dollinger, 

For  he  will  fetch  you  through." 

Lo !  scarce  the  words  have  passed  his  lips 

The  dauntless  prophet  say'th, 
When  every  soul  about  him  seeth 

A  wonder  crown  his  faith  ! 

And  count  ye  all,  both  great  and  small, 

As  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 
For  mariner  for  forty  year. 

On  Erie,  boy  and  man, 
I  never  yet  saw  such  a  storm. 

Or  one  't  with  it  began  !" 

So  overboard  a  keg  of  nails 

And  anvils  three  we  threw. 
Likewise  four  bales  of  gunny-sacks, 

Two  hundr«>d  pounds  of  glue, 
Two  sacks  of  com,  four  ditto  wheat, 

A  box  of  books,  a  cow, 
A  violin.  Lord  Byron's  works, 

A  rip-saw  and  a  sow. 

A  curve  !  a  curve  !  the  dangers  grow  ! 

"  Labbord  I — stabbord  ! — s-t-e-a-d-y ! — so  !- 
Hard-a-port,  Dol  I — hullum-a-lee  ! 

Haw  the  head  mide ! — the  aft  one  gee !     « 
Luff  I  bring  her  to  the  wind  !" 

For  straight  a  farmer  brought  a  plank — 

(Mysteriously  inspired) — 
And  laying  it  unto  the  ship. 

In  silent  awe  retired. 

Then  every  sufferer  stood  amazed 

That  pilot  man  before ; 
A,  moment  stood.    Then  wx>ndering  turned, 

And  speechless  walked  ashore. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

EVERY  now  and  then,  in  thes^  days  the  boys  used  to  tell  me 
I  ought  to  get  one  Jim  Rowley  to  tell  me  the  stirring  story  of 
his  grandfather's  old  ram — but  they  always  added  that  I  roust 
not  mention  the  matter  unless  Jim  was  drunk  at  the  time— just 
comfortably  and  sociably  drunk.  They  kept  this  up  until  my 
curiosity  was  on  the  rack  to  hear  the  story.  I  got  to  haunting 
Rowley  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  the  boys  always  found  fault  with  hi« 
condition ;  he  was  often  moderately  but  never  satisfactorily 
drunk.  I  never  watched  a  man's  condition  with  such  absorbing 
interest,  such  anxious  solicitude ;  I  never  so  pined  to  see  a  man 
uncompromisingly  drunk  before.  At  last,  one  evening  I  hurried 
to  his  cabin,  for  1  learned  that  this  time  his  situation  was  such 
that  even  the  most  fastidious  could  find  no  fault  with  it — he  was 
tranquilly,  serenely,  symmetrically  drunk— not  a  hiccup  to  mar 
his  voice,  not  a  cloud  upon  his  brain  thick  enough  to  obscure  his 
memory.  As  I  entered,  he  was  sitting  upon  an  empty  powder- 
keg,  with  a  clay  pipe  in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised  to  com* 
mand  silence.  His  face  was  round,  red,  and  very  serious ;  his 
throat  was  bare  and  his  hair  tumbled;  in  general  appearance 
and  costume  he  was  a  .stalwart  miner  of  the  period.  On  the  pine 
table  stood  a  candle,  and  its  dim  light  revealed  "  the  boys" 
sitting  here  and  there  on  bunks,  candle-boxes,  powder  kegs,  etc. 
They  said : 
"  Sh — !    Don't  speak — he's  going  to  commence." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  RAM. 

I  found  a  seat  at  once,  and  Rowley  said : 

'•  I  don't  reckon  them  times  will  ever  come  again.  There  never 
was  a  mere  buUier  old  ram  than  what  he  was.  Grandfather 
fetched  him  from  Illinois— got  him  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Yates — Bill  Yates — maybe  you  might  have  heard  of  him;  his 
father  was  a  deacon — Baptist — and  he  was  a  rustler,  too ;  a  man 
had  to  get  up  ruther  early  to  get  the  start  of  old  Thankful  Yates ; 
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it  was  him  that  put  the  Greens  up  to  jining  teams  with  my 
grandfather  when  he  moved  west.  Seth  Green  was  prob'ly  the 
pick  of  the  flock  ;  he  married  a  Wilkerson — Sarah  Wilkerson — 
good  cretur,  she  was— one  of  the  likeliest  heifers  that  was  ever 
raised  in  old  Stoddard,  everybody  said  that  knowed  her.  She 
could  heft  a  bar'l  of  flour  as  easy  as  I  oar  flirt  a  flapjack  4nd 
spin?  Don't  mention  it  I  Independent?  Humph  I  WhenSile 
Hawkins  come  a  browsing  around  her,  she  let  him  know  that  for 


JIM   R0WLE\. 

all  his  tin  he  couldn't  trot  in  harness  alongside  of  her.  You  see, 
Sile  Hawkins  was — no,  it  warn't  Silo  Hawkins,  after  all — it  was  a 
galoot  by  the  name  of  Filkin^ — I  disremember  his  first  name  ) 
but  he  was  a  stump — come  into  pra'r  meeting  drunk,  one  nightt 
hooraying  for  Nixon,  becuz  he  thought  it  was  a  primary  ;  and  old 
deacon  Ferguson  up  and  scooted  him  through  the  windc^^r  and  he 
lit  on  old  Miss  Jefferson's  head,  poor  old  filly.  She  was  a  good 
soul— had  a  glass  eye  and  used  to  lend  it  to  old  Mrs.  Wagner, 
that  hadn't  any,  to  receive  company  in ;  it  warn't  big  enough,  and 
when  Miss  Wagner  warn't  noticing,  it  would  get  twisted  around 
in  the  socket,  and  look  up,  maybe,  or  out  to  one  side,  and  every 
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which  wpy,  while  t'other  one  was  looking  as  straight  ahead  as  a 
spy-glass.    Grown  people  didn't  mind  it,  but  it  most  always  made 
the  children  cry,  it  was  so  bort  of  scary.    She  tried  packing  it  in 
raw  cotton,  but  it  wouldn't  work,  somehow — the  cotton  would  get 
loose  and  stick  out  and  look  so  kind  of  awful  that  the  chiluren 
couldn't  stand  it  no  way.    She  was  always  dropping  it  out,  and 
turning  up  her  old  dead-light  on  the  company  empty,  and  mak- 
ing them  oncomfortable,  becuz  she  never  could  tell  when  it 
hopped  out,  being  blind  on  that  side,  you  see.    So  somebody 
would  have  to  hunch  her  and  say,  *'  Your  game  eye  has  fetched 
loose,  Miss  Wagner  dear" — and  then  all  of  them  would  have  to 
sit  and  wait  till  she  jammed  it  in  again — ^wrong  side  before,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  green  as  a  bird's  egg,  behind  a  bashful  cretur 
and  easy  sot  back  before  company.    But  being  wrong  side  before 
warn't  much  difference,  anyway,  becuz  her  own  eye  was  sky-blue 
and  the  glass  one  was  yaller  on  the  front  side,  so  whichever  way 
she  turned  it  it  didn't  match  nohow.    Old  Miss  Wagner  was  con- 
siderable on  the  borrow,  she  was.    When  she  had  a  quilting,  or 
Dorcas  S'iety  at  he/  house  she  gen'ally  borrowed  Miss  Higgin's 
wooden  leg  to  stump  around  on ;  it  was  considerable  shorter  than 
her  other  pin,  but  much  «Ae  minded  that.    She  said  she  couldn't 
abide  crutches  when  she  had  company,  becuz  they  were  so  slow; 
said  when  she  had  company  and  things  had  to  be  done,  she  want- 
ed to  get  up  and  hump  herself.    She  was  as  bald  as  a  jug,  and  so 
she  used  to  borrow  Miss  Jacop's  wig — Miss  Jacops  was  the  coffin- 
peddler's  wif3 — a  ratty  old  buzzard,  he  was,  that  used  to  go  roost- 
ing around  where  people  were  sick,  waiting  for  'em  ;  and  there 
that  old  rip  would  sit  all  day,  in  the  shade,  on  a  coffin  that  he 
judged  would  ^t  the  can'idate ;  and  if  it  was  a  slow  customer  and 
kind  of  uncertain,  he'd  fetch  his  rations  and  a  blanket  along  and 
sleep  in  the  cofl^n  nights.    He  was  anchored  out  that  way,  in 
frosty  weather,  for  about  three  weeks,  once,  before  old  Bobbins's 
place,  waiting  for  him ;  and  after  that,  for  as  much  as  two  years, 
Jacops  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  old  man,  on  account 
of  his  disapp'inting  him.    He  got  one  of  his  feet  froze,  and  lost 
money,  too,  becuz  old  Bobbins  took  a  favorable  turn  and  got  well. 
The  next  time  Bobbins  got  sick,  Jacops  tried  to  make  up  with 
him,  and  varnished  up  the  same  old  coffin  and  fetched  it  along; 
but  old  Bobbins  was  too  many  for  him ;  he  had  him  in,  and 
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'peared  to  be  powerful  weak ;  he  bought  the  coffin  for  ten  dol* 

lars  and  Jacops  was  to  pay  it  back  and  twenty-iive  more  besides 

if  Bobbins  didn't  like  the  coffin  after  he'd  tried  it.    And  then 

Bobbins  died,  and  at  the  funeral  he  bursted  off  the  lid  and  riz  up 

in  his  shroud  and  told  the  parson  to  let  up  on  the  performances, 

becuz  he  could  not  stand  such  a  coffin  as  that.    You  see  he  had 

been  in  a  trance  once  betore,  when  he  was  young,  and  he  took 

the  chances  on  another,  cal'lating  that  if  he  made  the  trip  it  was 

money  in  his  pocket,  and  if  he  missed  fire  he  couldn't  lose  a  cent. 

And  by  George  he  sued  Jacops  for  the  rhino  and  got  jedgment ; 

and  he  set  up  the  coffin  in  his  back  parlor  and  said  he  'lowed  to 

take  his  time,  now.    It  was  always  an  aggravation  to  Jacops,  the 

way  that  miserable  old  thing  acted.    He  moved  back  to  Indiany 

pretty  soon — went  to  Wellsville — Wellsville  was  the  place  the 

Hogadorns  was  from.    Mighty  fine  family.    Old  Maryland  stock. 

Old  Squire  Hogadom  could  carry  around  more  mixed  licker,  and 

cuss  better  than  most  any  man  I  ever  see.    His  second  wife  was 

the  widder  Billings — she  that  was  Becky  Martin ;  her  dam  was 

deacon  Dunlap's  first  wife.    Her  oldest  child,  Maria,  married  a 

missionary  and  died  in  grace — et  up  by  the  savages     They  et 

Mm,  too,  poor  feller — biled  him.    It  warn't  the  custom,  so  they 

say,  but  they  explained  to  friends  of  his'n  that  went  down  there 

to  bring  away  his  things,  that  they'd  tried  missionaries  every 

other  way  and  never  could  get  any  good  out  of  'em — and  so  it 

annoyed  all  his  relations  to  find  out  that  that  man's  life  was  fooled 

away  just  out  of  a  dern'd  experiment,  so  to  speak.    But  mind 

you,  there  ain't'any  thing  ever  reely  lost ;  everything  that  people 

can't  understand  and  don't  see  the  reason  of  does  good  if  you 

onl)  hold  on  and  give  it  a  fair  shake  ;  Prov'dence  don't  fire  no 

blank  ca'tridges,  boys.    That  there  missionary's  substance,  un- 

beknowns  to  himself,  actu'ly  converted  every  last  one  of  them 

heathens  that  took  a  chance  at  the  barbacue.    Nothing  ever 

fetched  them  but  that.    Don't  tell  me  it  was  an  accident  that  he 

was  biled.    There  ain't  no  such  a  thing  as  an  accident.    When 

my  uncle  Lem  was  leaning  up  agin  a  scaffolding  once,  sick  or 

drunk,  or  suthin,  an  Irishman  with  a  hod  full  of  bricks  fell  on  him 

out  of  the  third  story  and  broke  the  old  man's  back  in  two  places. 

People  said  it  was  an  accident.    Much  accident  there  was  about 

that.    He  didn't  know  what  he  was  there  for,  but  he  was  there 
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for   a  good  object.      If  he  hadn't  been  there   the  Irishman 
would  have  been  killed.    Nobody  can  ever  make  me  believe 
anything  different   from  that.     Uncle  Lem's  dog  was  there. 
Why  didn't  the  Irishman  fall  on  the  dog?     Becuz  the  dog 
would  a  seen   him  a  coming   and  stood  from  under.     That's 
the    reason   the  dog  warn't   appinted.     A  dog  can't  be  de- 
pended on  to  carry  out  a  special  providence.    Mark  my  words, 
it  was  a  put-up  thing.    Accidents  don't  happen,  boys.    Uncle 
Lem's  dog— I  wish  you  could  a  seen  that  dog.      He  was  a 
reglar  shepherd — or  ruther  he  was  part  bull  and  part  shepherd-, 
splendid  animal ;  belonged  to  Parson  Hagar  before  Uncle  Lem 
got  him.      Parson  Hagar  belonged  to  the    Western  Reserve 
Hagars ;  prime  family ;  his  mother  was  a  Watson ;  one  of  his 
sisters  married  a  Wheeler ;  they  settled  in  Morgan  county,  and 
he  got  nippe<l  by  the  machinery  in  a  carpet  factory  and  went 
through  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  his  widder  bought 
the  piece  of  carpet  that  had  his  remains  wove  in,  and  people 
come  a  hundred  mile  to  'tend  the  funeral.    There  was  fourteen 
yards  in  the  piece.    She  wouldn't  let  them  roll  him  up,  but 
planted  him'  just  so — full  length.    The  church  was  middling 
small  where  they  preached  the  funeral,  and  they  had  to  let  one 
end  of  the  coffin  stick  out  of  the  window.    They  didn't  bury 
him — they  planted  one  end,  and  let  him  stand  up,  same  as  a 
monument.    And  they  nailed  a  sign  on  it  and  put — put  on— put 
on  it — sacred  to — the  m-e-m  o  r-y— of  fourteen  y-a-r-d-s— of  three- 
ply — car--  pet — containing  all   that   was— m-o-r-t-a-I— of— of- 
W-i-M-i  am— W-h-e— 

Jim  Rowley  had  been  growing  gradually  drowsy  and  drowsier-  j 
his  head  nodded,  once,  twice,  three  times— dropped  peacefullj 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  fell  tranquilly  asleep.  The  teats  were 
running  down  the  boys'  cheeks— they  were  suffocating  with  sup- 
pressed laughter — and  had  been  from  the  start,  though  I  had  never 
noticed  it.  I  perceived  that  I  was  "sold."  I  learned  their  that  I 
Jim  Rowley's  peculiarity  was  that  whenever  he  reached  a  certainl 
stage  of  intoxication,  no  human  power  could  keep  him  from  set-j 
ting  out,  with  impressive  unction,  to  tell  about  a  wonderfnll 
adventure  which  he  had  once  had  with  his  grandfather's  old  rsnj 
— and  the  mention  of  the  ram  in  the  first  sentence  was  as  far  i 
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any  man  had  ever  heard  him  get,  concerning  it.  He  always 
maundered  off,  interminably,  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  his 
whisky  got  the  best  of  him  and  he  fell  asleep.  What  the  thing 
was  that  happened  to  him  and  his  grandfather's  old  ram  is  a  dark 
mysiery  to  this  day,  for  nobody  has  ever  yet  found  out. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

OF  course  there  was  a  large  Chinese  population  in  Virginia — 
it  is  the  case  with  every  town  and  city  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  are  a  harmless  race  when  white  men  either  let  them  alone 
or  treat,  them  no  worse  than  dogs ;  in  fact  they  are  almost 
entirely  harmless  anyhow,  for  they  seldom  think  of  resenting  the 
vilest  insults  or  the  crudest  injuries.    They  are  quiet,  peacable, 
tractable,  free  from  drunkenness,  and  they  are  as  industrious  as 
the  day  is  long.    A  disorderly  Chinaman  is  rare,  and  a  lazy  one 
does  not  exist.    So  long  as  a  Chinaman  has  strength  to  use  his 
hands  he  needs  no  support  from  anybody ;  white  men  often  com- 
plain  of  want  of  work,  but  a  Chinaman  offers  no  such  complaint ; 
he  always  manages  to  find  something  to  do.    He  is  a  great 
convenience  to  everybody — even  to  the  worst  class  of  white  men, 
for  he  bears  the  most  of  their  sins,  suffering  fines  for  their  petty 
thefts,  imprisonment  for  their  robberies,  and  death  for  their 
murders.    Any  white  man  can  swear  a  Chinaman's  life  away  in 
the  courts,  but  no  Chinaman  can  testify  against  a  white  man. 
Ours  is  "the  land  of  the  free" — nobody  denies  that — nobody 
challenges  it.    [Maybe  it  is  because  we  won't  let  other  people 
testify.]    As  I  write,  news  comes  that  in  broad  daylight  in  San 
[Francisco,  some  boys  have  stoned  an  inoffensive  Chinaman  to 
Ideath,  and  that  although  a  large  crowd  witnessed  the  shameful 
jdeed,  no  one  interfered. 

There  are  seventy  thousand  (and  possibly  one  hundred  thou* 
sand)  Chinamen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  in  Virginia.  They  were  penned  into  a  "  Chinese  quar- 
ter "—a  thing  which  they  do  not  particularly  object  to,  as  they  are 
rond  of  herding  together.    Their  buildings  were  of  wood :  usually 
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only  one  storey  high,  and  set  thickly  together  along  streets  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  through.    Their  quarter  was  a 
little  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  town.    The  chief  em^-^oyment 
of  Ghinan-.en  in  towns  is  to  wash  clothing.    Thry  always  send  a 
bill,  like  this  below,  pinned  to  the  clothes.    '.  r  is  mere  ceremony 
for  it  dcnis  not  enlighten  the  customer  much.    Their  price  fori 
washing  was  $2.50  per  dozen — rather  cheaper  than  white  people  I 
could  afford  to  wash  for  at  that  time.    A  very  I 
common  sign  on  the  Chinese  houses  was:    «S«e| 
Yup,  Washer  and  Ironer ;"  "  Hong  Wo,  Wash .  •;" 
"Sam  Sing  &  Ah  Hop,  Washing."     The  house) 
^  servants,  cooks,  etc.,  in  California  and  Nevada,! 

1^    ^r  were  chiefly  Chinamen.    There  were  few  white! 

I  I  ^  servants  and  no  Chinawomen  so  employed.    ChiJ 

^  ^  namen  made  good  house  servants,  being  quick,! 

^      obedient,  patient,  quick  to  learn  and  tirelessly! 
M^     industrious.    They  do  :iot  need  to  be  taughtal 
|\         thing  twice,  as  a  general  thing.    They  are  imiU-l 
tive.    If  a  Chinaman  were  to  see  his  master  break! 
up  a  centre  table,  in  a  passion,  and  kindle  a  fini 
^    with  it,  that  Ch'r  »man  would  be  likely  to  res 
^  A*         to  the  furniture  tor  fuel  forever  afterward. 
T^jC         All  Chiname?.  can  read,  write  and  cipher  will 
^         easy  facility — ^pity  but  all  our  petted  voters  cou 
In  California  they  rent  little  patches  of  grou 
and  do  a  deal  of  gardening.    They  will  raise  so 
prising  crops  of  vegetables  on  a  sand  pile.    The] 
waste  nothing.    What  is  rubbish  to  a  Christian,i| 
Chinaman  carefully  preserves  and  makes  usefi 
in  one  way  or  another.    He  gathers  up  all  the  old  oyster 
sardine    cans    that   white    people    throw    away,  and  proci 
marketable  tin  and  solder  from  them  by  melting.    He  gathei 
up  old  bones  and  turns  them  into  manure.    In  California! 
gets  a  living  out  of  old  mining  claims  that  white  men  haij 
abandoned  as  exhausted  and  worthless — and  then  ^\e  offio 
come  down  on  him  once  a  month  with  an  exorbitant  swind 
to  which  the  legislature  has  given  the   broad,  general 
of  "foreign  "  mining  tax,  but  it  is  usually  inflicted  on  no  for 
ers  but  Chinamen.    This  swindle  has  in  some  oases  been  repe 
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once  or  twice  on  the  same  victim  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month — hut  the  public  treasury  was  not  additionally  enriched  by 
it,  probably. 

Chinamen  hold  their  dead  in  great  reverence — they  worship 
their  departed  ancestors,  in  fact.  Hence,  in  China,  a  man's  front 
yard,  back  yard,  or  any  other  part  of  his  premises,  is  made  his 
family  burying  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  visit  the  graves  at 
any  and  all  times.  Therefore  that  huge  empire  is  one  mighty 
cemetery ;  it  is  ridged  and  wringled  from  its  centre  to  its  circum- 
ference with  graves — and  inasmuch  as  every  foot  of  ground  must 
be  made  to  do  its  utmost,  in  China,  lest  the  swarming  population 
suffer  for  food,  the  very  graves  are  cultivated  and  yield  a  harvest, 
custom  holding  this  to  be  no  dishonor  to  the  dead.  Since  the 
departed  are  held  in  such  worshipful  reverence,  a  Chinaman 
cannot  bear  that  any  indignity  be  offered  the  places  where  they 
sleep.  Mr.  Burlingame  said  that  herein  lay  China's  bitter  op- 
position to  railroads ;  a  road  could  not  be  built  anywhere  in  the 
empire  without  disturbing  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  or  friends. 

A  Chinaman  hardly  believes  he  could  ei:\joy  th^^  hereafter 
except  his  body  lay  in  his  beloved  China ;  also,  he  desires  to 
receive,  himself,  after  death,  that  worship  with  which  he  has 
honored  his  dead  that  preceded  him.  Therefore,  if  he  visits  a 
foreign  country,  he  makes  arrangements  to  have  his  bones 
returned  to  China  in  case  he  dies ;  if  he  hires  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  on  a  labor  contract,  there  is  always  a  stipulation  that 
his  body  shall  be  taken  back  to  China  if  he  dies ;  if  the  govern- 
ment sells  a  gang  of  Co<olieB  to  a  foreigner  for  the  usual  five-year 
term,  it  is  specified  in  the  contract  that  their  bodies  shall  be 
I  restored  to  China  in  case  of  death.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
I  Chinamen  all  belong  to  one  or  another  of  several  great  companies 
or  organizations,  and  these  companies  keep  track  of  their  mem< 
bers,  register  their  names,  and  ship  their  bodies  home  when  they 
I  die.  The  See  Yup  Company  is  held  to  be  the  largest  of  these. 
■The  Ning  Yeong  Company  is  next,  and  numbers  eighteen  thou- 
JBftnd  members  on  the  coast.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  San  Fran- 
Icisco,  where  it  has  a  costly  temple,  several  great  officers  (one  of 
[whom  keeps  regal  state  in  seclusion  and  cannot  be  approached 
by  common  humanitj)|  and  a  numerous  priesthood.    In  it  I  was 
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shown  a  register  of  its  members,  with  the  dead  and  the  date  of 
their  shipment  to  China  duly  marked.    Every  s hip  that  sails  from 
San  Francisco  carries  away  a  heavy  irei/^bfc  of  <Jtiines.e  corpses— 
or  did,  at  least,  until  the  legislature,  v/ith  a/i  ingenioiti?  vefinementi 
of  ChristiaiJ.  cruelty,  forbade  the  fjhipraerls,  !".%  a  r^^>^<J  under- 
handed  way  of  des-orripg  Cliinese  immigration.    Thj  bill  wag  I 
offered,  whether  it  pasued  or  not.    It  is  my  impression  that  it 
passed.    There  was  anolixer  bill — it  became  a  law— compelling  I 
every  incoming  Chinaman  to  be  vaoisinaied  on  the  whb  f  andpayl 
a  duly  appointed  quack  (no  decent  doctor  would  defile  himself  I 
with  such  legalized  robbery)  t<)n  dollars  for  i'      As  few  importers f 
of  Chinese  would  want  to  go  to  an  expense  like  that,  the  lawj 
innkm-a,  thoijght  this  would  be  another  heavy  blow  to  Chinesef 
m^  migration. 

'^Vhat  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Virginia  was  like — or,  indee(i,l 
what  the  Chinese  quarter  of  any  Pacific  coast  town  was  and  isj 
like — may  be  gathered  from  thi.^  item  which  I  printed  in 
Enterprise  while  reporting  for  that  paper : 

Chinatown. — Accompanied  by  a  iellow-reporter,  we  made  a 
through  our  Chinese  quarter  the  other  night.     The  Chinese  have  biil 
their  portion  of  the  city  to  suit  themselves  ;  and  as  they  keep  neiti 
cairiages  nor  wagons,  their  streets  are  uot  wide  enough,  as  a  genei 
thing,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  vehicles.     At  ten  o'clock  at  night  I 
Chinaman  may  be  seen  in  all  his  glory.     In  every  Uttle  coof 
dingy  cavern  of  a  hut,  faint  with  the  odor  of  burning  Josh-lights 
with  nothing  to  see  the  gloom  by  save  the  sickly,  guttering  tallti 
candle,  were  two  or  three  yellow,  long-tailed  vagabonds,  coiled  up  i 
a  sort  of  short  truokle-bed,  smoking  opium,  motionless  and  with  tli(i| 
lustreless  eyes  turned  Inward  from  excess  of  satisfaction — or  rather  I 
recent  smoker  looks  thus,  immediately  after  having  passed  the  pipe  I 
his  neighbor — for  opium-smoking  h  a  comfortless  operation,  and  requin 
constant  attention.     A  lamp  sits  on  the  bed,  the  length  of  the  Id 
pipe-stem  from  the  smoker's  mouth ;  he  puts  a  pellet  of  opium  on  I 
end  of  a  wire,  sets  it  on  fire,  and  plasters  it  into  the  pipe  much  aij 
Christian  would  fill  a  hole  with  putty ;  then  he  appUes  the  bowl  tot 
lamp  and  proceeds  to  smoke — and  the  stewing  and  frying  of  the 
and  the  gurgling  of  the  juices  in  the  stem  would  wellnigh  turn 
stomach  of  a  statue.    John  likes  it,  though ;  it  soothes  him,  he 
about  two  dozen  whifis,  and  then  rolls  over  to  dream,  Heaven 
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knows  what,  for  we  could  not  imagine  by  looking  at  the  soggy  creature. 
Possibly  in  his  visions  he  travels  far  away  from  the  gross  world  and 
I  his  regular  washing,  and  feasts  on  succulent  rats  and  birds'-nests  in 
]  Paradise. 

Mr.  Ah  Sing  keeps  a  general  grocery  and  provision  store  at  No.  13 
[Wang  street.  He  lavished  his  hospitality  upon  our  party  in  the  friend- 
lliest  way.  He  had  various  kinds  of  colored  and  colorless  wines  and 
Ibrandies,  with  impronounceable  names,  imported  from  China  in  little 
Icrockery  jugs,  and  which  he  offered  to  us  in  dainty  little  miniature 
|Yash-basins  of  porcelain.  He  offered  us  a  mess  of  birds'-nests ;  also, 
aall,  neat  sausages,  of  which  we  could  have  swallowed  several  yards 
we  had  chosen  to  try,  but  we  suspected  that  each  link  contained  the 
orpse  of  a  mouse,  and  therefore  refrained.  Mr.  Sing  had  in  his  store 
thousand  articles  of  merchandise,  curious  to  behold,  impossible  to 
magine  thei  uses  of,  and  beyond  our  ability  to  describe. 
His  ducks,  however,  and  his  eggs,  we  could  understand ;  the  former 
rere  split  open  and  flattened  out  like  codfish,  and  came  from  China  in 
hat  shape,  and  the  latter  were  plastered  over  with  some  kind  of  paste 
rhich  kept  them  fresh  and  palatable  through  the  long  voyage. 
We  found  Mr.  Hong  Wo,  No.  37  Chow-Chow  street,  making  up  a 
bttery  scheme — in  fact  we  found  a  dozen  others  occupied  in  the  same 
[ray  in  various  parts  of  the  quarter,  for  about  every  third  Chinaman 
ansa  lottery,  and  the  balance  of  the  tribe  "buck"  at  it.  "Tom," 
^ho  speaks  faultless  English,  and  used  to  be  chief  and  only  cook  to  the 
\(mtorial  Enterprise^  when  the  establishment  kept  bachelor's  hall  two 
i  ago,  said  that  "  Sometimes  Chinaman  buy  ticket  one  dollar  hap, 
JBtch  um  two  tree  hundred,  sometime  no  ketch  um  anyting ;  lottery 
ke  one  man  fight  um  seventy — may-be  he  whip,  may -be  he  get  whip 
elf,  welly  good."  However,  the  percentage,  being  sixty -nine  against 
1,  the  chances  are,  as  a  general  thing,  that  "he  get  whip  heself.' 
^e  could  not  see  that  these  lotteries  differed  in  any  respect  from  our 
1,  save  that  the  figures  being  Chinese,  no  ignorant  white  man  might 
|er  hope  to  succeed  in  telling  "  t'other  from  which ;"  the  manner  of 
awing  is  similar  to  ours. 

Ir.  See  Yup  keeps  a  fancy  store  on  Live  Fox  street.     He  sold  us  fans 

[white  feathers,  gorgeously  ornamented  ;  perfumery  that  smelled  like 

iburger  cheese ;  Chinese  pens,  )tnd  watch-charms  made  of  a  stone 

beratchable  with  steel  instruments,  yet  polished  and  tinted  like  the 

^er  coat  of  a  sea-shell.*    As  tokens  of  his  esteem.  See  Yup  presented 

I A  peculiar  tpeoiei  of  mi6  "jade-stone**— to  a  Chinaman  peculiarly  precioni. 
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the  party  with  gaudy  plumes  made  of  gold  tinsel  and  trimmed  with 
peacocks'  feathers. 

We  ate  chow-chow  with  chop-sticks  in  the  celestial  restaurants ;  our 
comrade  chided  the  moon-eyed  damsels  in  front  of  the  houses  for  their 
want  of  feminine  reserve ;  we  received  protecting  Josh-lights  from  our 
hosts  and  "dickered"  for  a  pagan  God  or  two.  Finally,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  the  genius  of  a  Chinese  book-keeper ;  he  figured  up  his 
accounts  on  a  machine  like  a  grid-iron  with  buttons  strung  on  its  ban ; 
the  different  rows  repretiented  units,  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands. 
He  fingered  them  with  incredible  rapidity — in  fact,  he  pushed  them 
from  place  to  place  as  fasli  as  a  musical  professor's  fingers  travel  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano. 

They  are  a  kindly  dispoc^'d,  well-meaning  race,  and  are  respect- 
ed and  well  treated  by  the  upper  classes,  all  over  the  Pacific 
coast.  No  Californian  gentleman  or  lady  ever  abuses  or  oppresses 
a  Chinaman,  under  any  circumstances,  an  explanation  that  seems 
to  be  much  needed  in  the  East.  Only  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion do  it — they  and  their  children ;  they,  and,  naturally  and 
consistently,  the  policemen  and  politicians,  likewise,  for  these 
are  the  dust-licking  pimps  and  slaves  of  the  scum,  there  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  America. 


CHAPTER  L. 

T  BEGAN  to  get  tired  of  staying  in  one  place  so  long.    There 
-^  was  uo  longer  srtisfying  variety  in  going  down  to  Carson  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  once  a  year,  and  horse- 
races and  pumpkin-shows  one  in  three  months ;  (they  had  got  to 
raising  pumpkins  and  potatoes  in  Washoe  Valley,  and  of  course 
one  of  the  first  achievements  of  the  legislature  was  to  institutes} 
ten-thonsand-dollar  Agricultural  Fair  to  show  off  forty  dnllan'l 
worth  of  those  pumpkins  in— however,  the  territorial  legislnturej 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  asylum  ")•    I  wanted  to  see  Ssil 
Francisco.    I  wanted  to  go  somewhere.    I  wanted — I  did  notl 
know  what  I  wanted.    I  had  the  "  spring  fever  "  and  wanted  il 
change,  principally,  no  doubt.    Besides,  a  convention  had  irmvil 
a  State  Constitution ;  nine  men  out  of  eyery  ten  wanted  an  ofilceJ 
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I  believe  that  these  gentlemen  would  "  treat"  the  moneylesa  and 
the  irresponsible  among  the  population  into  adopting  the  consti- 
tution and  thus  wellnigh  killing  the  country  Cit  could  not  well 
carry  such  a  load  as  a  State  government,  since  it  had  nothing  to 
tax  that  could  stand  a  tax,  for  undeveloped  mines  could  not,  and 
there  were  not  fifty  developed  ones  in  the  land,  there  was  but  little 
realty  to  tax,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  nobody  was  ever  going  to 
think  of  the  simple  salvation  of  inflicting  a  money  penalty  on 
murder).  I  believed  that  a  State  government  would  destroy  the 
"  flush  times,"  and  I  ^wanted  to  get  away.  I  believed  that  the 
mining  stocks  I  had  on  hand  would  soon  be  worth  $100,000,  and 
thought  if  they  reached  that  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
I  would  sell  out  and  make  myself  secure  from  the  crash  the  change 
of  government  was  going  to  bring.  I  considered  $100,000  sufii- 
cient  to  go  home  with  decently,  thought  it  was  but  a  small  amount 
compared  to  what  I  had  been  expecting  to  return  with.  I  felt 
rather  down-hearted  about  it,  but  i  tried  to  comfort  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  with  such  a  sum  I  could  not  fall  into  want. 
I  About  this  time  a  schoolmate  of  mine  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
boyhood,  came  tramping  in  on  foot  from  Reese  River,  a  very  alle- 
gory of  Poverty.  The  son  of  wealthy  parents,  here  he  was,  in  a 
strange  land,  hungry,  bootless,  mantled  in  an  ancient  horse- 
blanket,  roofed  with  a  brimless  hat,  and  so  generally  and  so  ex- 
travagantly dilapidated  that  he  could  have  "  taken  the  shine  out 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  himself,"  as  he  pleasantly  remarked.  He 
wanted  to  borrow  forty-six  dollars— twenty -six  to  take  him  to  San 
Francisco,  and  twenty  for  something  else;  to  buy  soap  with, 
I  maybe,  for  he  needed  it.  I  found  I  had  but  little  more  than  the 
lamount  wanted,  in  my  pocket;  so  I  stepped  in  and  borrowed 
iforty-six  dollars  of  a  banker  (on  twenty  days'  time,  without  the 
Iformality  of  a  note),  and  gave  it  him,  rather  than  walk  half  a 
Iblock  to  the  ofiice,  where  I  had  seme  specie  laid  up.  If  anybody 
[bad  told  me  that  it  would  take  me  two  years  to  pay  back  that 
prty-six  dollars  to  the  banker  (for  I  did  not  expect  it  of  the  Pro- 

Hgal,  and  was  not  disappointed),  I  would  have  felt  injured.  And 
^0  would  the  banker. 
I  wanted  a  change.    I  wanted  variety  of  some  kind.    It  came. 

Ir.  Goodman  went  away  for  a  week  and  left  me  the  post  of  chief 
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editor.  It  destroyed  me.  The  firsi  day,  I  wrote  ray  "  letder  "  in 
the  forenoon.  The  second  day,  I  had  no  subject  and  put  it  off  till 
the  afternoon.  The  third  day  1  put  it  off  till  evening,  and  then 
copied  an  elaborate  editorial  out  of  the  *'  American  Cyclopedia," 
that  steadfast  friend  of  the  editor,  all  over  this  land.  The  fourth 
day  I  "  fooled  around  "  till  midnight,  and  then  fell  back  on  the 
Cyclopedia  again.  The  fifth  day  I  cudgeled  my  brain  till  mid- 
night, and  then  kept  the  press  waiting  while  I  penned  some  bit- 
ter personalities  on  six  different  people.  The  sixth  day  I  labored 
in  anguish  till  :'ar  into  the  night  and  brought  forth — nothing. 
The  paper  went  v  press  without  an  editorial.'  The  seventh  day  I 
resigned.  On  the  eighth,  Mr.  Goodman,  returned  and  found  six 
duels  on  his  hands— my  personalities  had  borne  fruit. 

Nobody,  except  he  has  tried  it,  knows  what  it  is  to  be  an  editor. 
It  is  easy  to  scribble  local  rubbish,  with  the  facts  all  before  you ; 
it  is  easy  to  clip  selections  from  other  papers ;  it  is  easy  to  string 
out  a  correspondence  from  any  locality;  but  it  is  unspeakable 
hardship  to  write  editorials.  Subjects  are  the  trouble — the  dreary 
lack  of  them,  I  mean.  Every  day,  it  is  drag,  drag,  drag— think, 
and  worry  and  suffer — all  the  world  is  a  dull  blank,  and  yet  the 
editorial  columns  must  be  filled.  Only  give  the  editor  a  subied 
and  his  work  is  done — it  is  no  trouble  to  write  it  up ;  but  fancy 
how  you  would  feel  if  you  had  to  pump  your  brains  dry  every  day 
in  the  week,  fi^fty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  It  makes  one  low  spirited 
simply  to  think  of  it.  The  matter  that  each  editor  of  a  daily 
paper  in  America  writes  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  fill  from 
four  to  eight  bulky  volumes  like  this  book !  Fancy  what  a  library 
an  editor's  work  would  make,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years'  service. 
Yet  people  often  marvel  that  Dickens,  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dumas,  etc., 
have  been  able  to  produce  so  muny  books.  If  these  authors  had 
wrought  so  voluminously  as  newspaper  editors  do,  the  result 
would  be  something  to  marvel  at,  indeed.  How  editors  can  con- 
tinue this  tremendous  labor,  this  exhausting  consumption  of  brain 
fibre  (for  their  work  is  creative,  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  laying- 
up  of  facts,  like  reporting),  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  is  in- 
comprehensible. Preachers  take  two  months'  holiday  in  midsum- 
h^siT,  for  they  find  that  to  produce  two  sermons  a  week  is  wearing, 
in  the  long  run.    In  truth  it  must  be  so,  and  is  so ;  and  therefore, 
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liow  an  editor  can  take  from  ten  to  twenty  texts  and  build  upon 
them  from  ten  to  twenty  painstaking  editorials  a  week  and  keep 
it  up  all  the  year  round,  is  fartlier  beyond  comprehension  than 
ever.  Ever  since  I  survived  my  week  as  editor,  I  have  found  at 
least  one  pleasure  in  any  newspaper  that  comes  to  my  hnnd  ;  it  is 
in  admiring  the  long  columns  of  editorial,  and  wondering  to  my- 
self how  in  the  mischief  he  did  it  I 

Mr.  Qoodmar.'s  /"turn  relieved  mo  of  employment,  unless  I  choso 
to  become  a  reporter  again.     I  could  not  do  that ;  I  could  not  servo 
in  the  ranks  after  being  Geneml  of  the  army.     So  I  thought  I 
would  depart  and  s^o  abroad  into  the  world  somewhere.  Just  at  this 
juncture,  Dan,  my  associate  in  the  reportorial  department,  told  me, 
casually,  that  two  citizens  had  been  trying  to  persuade  him  to  go 
with  them  to  New  York  and  aid  in  selling  a  rich  silver  mine  which 
they  had  discovered  and  secured  in  a  new  mining  district  in  our 
neighborhood.     He  said  they  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  and  give 
him  one  third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.    He  had  re'used  to  go. 
It  was  the  very  opportunity  I  wanted.    I  abused  him  for  keeping 
90  quiet  about  it,  and  not  mentioning  it  sooner.    He  said  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  I  would  like  to  go,  and  so  he  had  recom- 
mended them  to  apply  to  Marshall,  the  reporter  of  the  other  paper. 
I  asked  Dan  if  it  was  a  good,  honest  mine,  and  no  swindle.    He 
said  the  men  had  shown  him  nine  tons  of  the  rock,  which  they  had 
got  out  ^o  take  to  New  York,  and  he  could  rheerfully  say  that  he 
had  seen  but  little  rock  in  Nevada  that  whs  richer ;  and  moreover, 
he  said  that  they  had  secured  a  tract  of  valuable  timber  and  a 
mill-site  near  the  mine.    My  first  idea  was  t>^  kill  Dan.    But  I 
changed  my  mind,  notwithstanding  I  was  so  augrr   for  I  thought 
maybe  the  chance  was  not  yet  lost.    Dan  said  it  v  as  by  no  means 
lost ;  that  the  men  were  absent  at  the  mine  again,  and  would  not 
be  in  Virginia  to  leave  for  the  East  for  some  ten  days ;  that  they 
had  requested  him  to  do  the  talking  to  Marshall,  and  he  had 
promised  that  he  would  either  secure  Marshall  or  somebody  else 
for  them  by  the  time  they  got  back ;  he  would  now  say  nothing  to 
anybody  till  they  returned,  and  then  fulfil  his  promise  by  furnish- 
ing me  to  them. 

It  was  splendid,    I  went  to  bed  all  oh  fire  with  excitement ;  for 
nobody  had  yet  gone  East  to  sell  a  Nevada  silver  mine,  and  the 
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field  was  white  for  the  sickle.  I  felt  that  such  a  mine  as  the  odc 
described  by  Dan  would  bring  a  princely  sum  in  New  York,  and 
sell  without  delay  or  difficulty.  I  cou'd  not  sleep,  my  fancy  so 
rioted  through  its  castles  in  the  air.  It  was  the  "  blind  lead " 
come  again. 

Next  day  I  got  away,  on  the  conch,  with  the  usual  eclat  attend- 
ing departures  of  old  citizens— tor  if  you  have  only  half  a  dozen 
friends  out  there  they  will  make  noiac  for  a  hundred  rather  than 
let  you  seem  to  go  awa\  neglected  and  unregrettod— and  Dan 
promised  to  keep  strict  watch  for  the  men  that  had  the  mine  to  sell. 

The  trip  was  signalized  but  by  one  little  incident,  and  that 
occurred  just  as  we  were  about  to  start  A  very  seedy  looking 
vagabond  passenger  got  out  of  the  stage  a  moment  to  wait  till  the 
usual  ballast  of  silver  bricks  was  thrown  in.  He  was  standing  on 
the  pavement,  when  an  awkward  express  employee,  carrying  a 
brick  weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  stumbled  and  let  it  fall  on  the 
bummer^s  foot.  He  instantly  dropped  on  the  ground  and  began 
to  howl  in  a  most  heart-breaking  way.  A  sympathizing  crowd 
gathered  around  and  were  going  to  pull  off  his  boot;  but  he 
screamed  louder  than  ever  and  they  desisted;  then  he  fell  to 
gasping,  and  between  the  gasps  ejaculated  '*  Brandy  1  for  Heaven's 
sake,  brandy  1 "  They  poured  half  a  pint  down  him,  and  it  won- 
derfully restored  and  comforted  him.  Then  he  begged  the  people 
to  assist  him  to  the  stage,  which  was  done.  The  express  people 
urged  him  to  have  a  doctor  at  their  expense,  but  he  declined,  and 
said  that  if  he  only  had  a  little  brandy  to  take  along  with  him,  to 
soothe  his  paroxyms  of  pain  when  they  came  on,  he  would  be 
grateful  and  content.  He  was  quickly  supplied  with  two  bottles, 
and  we  drove  off.  He  was  so  smiling  and  happy  after  that,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  him  how  be  could  possibly  be  so 
comfortable  with  a  crushed  foot. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  hadn't  a  drink  for  twelve  hours,  and  hadn't 
a  cent  to  my  name.  I  was  most  perishing — and  so,  when  that 
duffer  dropped  that  hundred-pounder  on  my  foot,  I  see  my  chance. 
Qot  a  cork  leg,  you  know  I"  and  he  pulled  up  his  pantaloons  and 
proved  it. 

He  was  as  drui  k  as  a  lord  all  day  long,  and  fu'^  "it  chucklings 
over  his  timely  ingenuity. 
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One  drunken  man  necessarily  reminds  one  of  another.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  tell  about  an  incident  which  l^e  witnessed  in  a 
Califomian  bar-room.  He  entitled  it  "Ye  Modest  Man  Taketh  a 
Drink.*'  It  was  nothing  but  a  bit  of  acting,  but  it  seamed  to  me 
a  perfect  rendering,  and  worthy  of  Toodles  himself.  The  modest 
man,  tolerably  far  gone  with  beer  and  other  matters,  entered  a 
saloon  (twenty-five  cents  is  the  price  for  anything  and  everything, 
and  specie  the  only  money  used)  and  lays  down  a  half  dollar ; 
calls  for  whiskey  and  drinks  it ;  the  bar-keeper  makes  change  and 
lays  the  quarter  in  a  wet  place  on  the  counter ;  the  modest  man 
fumbles  at  it  with  net  veless  fingers,  but  it  slips  and  the  water  holds 
it ;  he  contemplates  it,  and  tries  again  ;  same  result ;  observes  that 
people  are  interested  in  what  he  is  at,  blushes;  fumbles  at  the 
quarter  again — blushes — puts  his  forefinger  carefully,  slowly  down, 
to  make  sure  of  his  aim— pushes  the  coin  toward  the  bar-keeper, 
and  says  with  a  sigh  : 

"  ('ic  I)    Gimme  a  cigar ! " 

Naturally,  another  gentleman  present  told  about  another 
drunken  man.  He  said  he  reeled  toward  home  late  at  night ;  made 
a  mistake  and  entered  the  wrong  gate ;  thought  he  saw  a  dog  on 
the  stoop ;  and  it  was — an  iron  one.  He  stopped  and  considered ; 
wondered  if  it  was  a  dangerous  dog ;  ventured  to  say  '^  Be  (hie) 
begone ! "  No  effect.  Then  he  approached  warily,  and  adopted 
conciliation ;  pursed  up  his  lips  and  tried  to  whistle,  but  failed  ; 
still  approached,  saying,  "Poor  dogl — doggy,  doggy,  doggy  ! — 
poor  doggy-dog  1 "  Got  up  on  the  stoop,  still  petting  with  fond 
names ;  till  master  of  the  advantages ;  then  exclaimed,  "  Leave, 
you  thief!  "—planted  a  vindictive  kick  in  his  ribs,  and  went  head- 
over-heels  overboard,  of  course.  A  pause ;  a  sigh  or  two  of  pain, 
and  then  a  remark  in  a  reflective  voice : 

"Awful  solid  dog.  What  could  he  ben  eating  ?  ('icl)  Rocks, 
pVaps.  Such  animals  is  dangerous.  'At's  what  /  say — they're 
dangerous.  If  a  man — ('ic)— it  a  man  wants  to  feed  a  dog  on 
rocks,  let  him  feti  him  on  rocks ;  'at's  all  right ;  but  let  him  keep 
him  at  Aome— not  have  him  layin'  round  promiscuous,  where  ('ic  1) 
Avhere  people's  liable  to  stumble  over  him  when  they  ain't  noticin'  1" 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  took  a  last  look  at  the  tiny  flag 
(it  was  thirty-fiye  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide)  fluttering  like  a 
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lady's  handkerchief  from  the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  Davidson, 
t\(0  thousand  feet  above  Virginia's  roofs,  and  felt  that  doubtless 
I  was  bidding  a  permanent  farewell  to  a  city  which  had  alSbrded 
me  the  most  vigorous  enjoyment  of  life  I  had  ever  experienced. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  the  dullest  memory 
Virginia  could  boast  at  the  time  it  happened  must  vividly  recall, 
at  times,  till  its  possessor  dies.  Late  one  summer  afternoon  we  had 
a  rain  shower.  That  was  astonishing  enough,  in  itself,  to  set  the 
whole  town  buzzing,  for  it  only  rains  (during  a  week  or  two  weeks) 
in  the  winter  in  Nevada,  and  even  then  not  enough  at  a  time  to 
make  it,  worth  while  for  any  merchant  to  keep  umbrellas  for  sale. 
But  the  rain  was  not  the  chief  wonder.  It  only  lasted  five  or  ten 
minutes;  vraile  the  people  were  still  talking  about  it  all  the 
heavens  gathered  to  themselves  a  dense  blackness  as  of  mid-night. 
All  the  vast  eastern  front  of  Mount  Davidson,  overlooking  the 
city,  put  on  such  a  funereal  gloom  that  only  the  nearness  and 
solidity  of  the  mountain  made  its  outlines  even  faintly  distin- 
guishable from  the  dead  blackness  of  the  heavens  they  rested 
against.  This  unaccustomed  sight  turned  all  eyes  toward  the 
mountain ;  and  as  they  looked,  a  little  tongue  of  rich  golden  flame 
was  seen  waving  and  quivering  in  the  heart  of  the  midnight,  away 
up  on  the  extreme  summit !  In  a  few  minutes  the  streets  were 
packed  with  people,  gazing  with  hardly  an  uttered  word,  at  the 
one  brilliant  mote  in  the  brooding  world  of  darkness.  It  flicked 
like  a  candle-flame,  and  looked  no  larger ;  but  with  such  a  back- 
ground it  was  wonderfully  bright,  small  as  it  was.  It  was  the 
flag ! — though  no  one  suspected  it  at  first,  it  seemed  so  like  a 
supernatural  visitor  of  some  kind— a  mysterious  messenger  of  good 
tidings,  some  were  fain  to  believe.  It  was  the  nation's  emblem 
transfigured  by  the  departing  rays  of  a  sun  that  was  entirely  palled 
from  view  ;  and  on  no  other  object  did  the  glory  fall,  in  all  the 
broad  panorama  of  mountain  ranges  and  deserts.  Not  even  upon 
the  staff"  of  the  flag — for  that,  a  needle  in  the  distance  at  any  time, 
was  now  untouched  by  the  light  and  undistinguishable  in  the 
gloom.  For  a  whole  hour  the  weird  visitor  winked  apd  burned  in 
its  lofty  solitude,  and  still  the  thousands  of  uplifted  eyes  watched 
it  with  fascinated  interest.  How  the  people  were  wrought  up  t 
The  superstition  grew  apace  that  this  was  a  mystic  courier  conic 
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with  great  news  from  the  war — the  poetry  of  the  idea  excusing 
and  commending  it — and  on  it  spread,  from  heart  to  heart,  from 
lip  to  lip  and  from  street  to  street,  till  there  was  a  general  impulse 
to  have  out  the  military  and  welcome  the  bright  waif  with  a  salvo 
of  artillery ! 

And  all  that  time  one  sorely  tried  man,  the  telegraph  operator 
sworn  to  official  secrecy,  had  to  lock  his  lips  and  chain  his  tongue 
with  a  silence  that  was  like  to  rend  them  ;  for  he,  and  he  only,  of 
all  the  speculating  multitude,  knew  the  great  things  this  sinking 
sun  had  seen  that  day  in  the  east — Vicksburg  fallen,  and  the 
Union  arms  victorious  at  Gettysburg  ! 

But  for  the  journalistic  monopoly  that  forbade  the  slightest  re- 
vcalmeut  of  eastern  news  till  a  day  after  its  publication  in  the 
California  papers,  the  glorified  flag  on  Mount  Davidson  would 
have  been  saluted  and  re-saluted,  that  memorable  evening,  as  long 
as  there  was  a  charge  of  powder  to  thunder  with  ;  the  city  would 
have  been  illuminated,  and  every  man  that  had  any  respect  for 
himself  would  have  got  drunk — as  was  the  custom  of  the  country 
on  all  occasions  of  public  moment.  Even  at  this  distant  day  I 
cannot  think  of  this  needlesisly  marred  supreme  opportunity  with- 
out regret.    What  a  time  we  might  have  had  ! 


CHAPTER  LI. 

T\7E  rumbled  over  the  plains  and  valleys,  climbed  the  Sierras 
^^  to  the  clouds;  and  looked  down  upon  summer-clad  Califor- 
nia. And  I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  all  scenery  in  Cali- 
fornia requires  distance  to  give  it  the  highest  charm.  The  moun- 
tains are  imposing  in  their  sublimity  and  their  majesty  of  form  and 
altitude,  from  any  point  of  view — but  one  must  have  distance  to 
soften  their  ruggedness  and  enrich  their  tintings ;  a  Californian 
forest  is  best  at  a  little  distance,  for  there  is  a  sad  poverty  of 
variety  in  species,  the  trees  being  chiefly  of  one  monotonous 
family — redwood,  pine,  spruce,  fir — and  so,  at  a  near  view  there  is 
a  wearisome  sameness  of  attitude  in  their  rigid  arms,  stretched 
downward  And  outward  in  one  continued  and  reiterated  appeal  to 
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all  men  to  "  Sh  ! — don't  say  a  word ! — you  might  disturb  some- 
body ! "  Close  at  hand,  too,  there  is  a  reliefless  and  relentless 
smell  of  pitch  and  turpentine ;  there  is  a  ceaseless  melancholy  in 
their  sighing  and  complaining  foliage ;  one  walks  over  a  soundless 
carpet  of  beaten  yellow  bark  and  dead, spines  of  the  foilage  till  he 
feels  like  a  wandering  spirit  bereft  of  a  footfall :  he  tires  of  the 
endless  tnfts  of  needles  and  yearns  for  substantial,  shapely  leaves; 
he  looks  for  moss  and  grass  to  loll  upon,  and  finds  none,  for  where 
there  is  no  bark  there  is  naked  clay  and  dirt,  enemies  to  pensive 
musing  and  clean  apparel.  Often  a  grassy  plain  in  California,  is 
what  it  should  be,  but  often,  too,  it  is  best  contemplated  at  a  dis- 
tance, because  although  its  grass  blades  are  tall,  they  stand  up 
vindictively  straight  and  self-sufficient,  and  are  unsociably  wide 
apart,  with  uncomely  spots  of  barren  sand  between. 

One  of  the  queerest  things  I  know  of,  is  to  hear  tourists  from 
"  the  States  "  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  loveliness  of  "  ever-bloom- 
ing California.'*    And  they  always  do  go  into  that  sort  of  ecstasies. 
But  perhaps  they  would  modify  them  if  they  knew  how  Old  Cali- 
fornians,  with  the  memory  full  upon  them  of  the  dust-covered  and 
questionable    summer  greens  of   Californian    "  verdure,"  stand 
astonished,  and  filled  with  worshiping  admiration,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lavish  richness,  the  brilliant  green,  the  infinite  fresh- 
ness, the  spendthrift  variety  of  form  and  species  and  foliage  that 
make  an  Eastern  landscape  a  vision  of  Paradise  itself.    The  idea 
of  a  man  falling  into  raptures  over  grave  and  sombre  California, 
when  that  man  has  seen  New  England's  meadow-expanses  and  her 
maples,  oaks  nnd  cathedral-windowed  elms  decked  in  summer 
attire,  or  the  opaline  splendors  of  autumn  descending  upon  her 
forests,  comes  very  near  being  funny — would  be,  in  fact,  but  that 
it  is  so  pathetic.    No  land  with  an  unvarying  climate  can  be  very 
beautiful.    The  tropics  are  not,  for  all  the  sentiment  that  is  wasted 
on  them.    They  seem  beautiful  at  first,  but  sameness  impairs  the 
charm  by  and  by.     Change  is  the  handmaiden  Nature  requires  to 
do  her  miracles  with.    Th?;*  land  that  has  four  well-defined  sea- 
sons, cannot  lack  beauty,  or  pall  with  monotony.    Each  season 
brings  a  world  of  enjoyment  and  interest  in  the  watching  of  its 
unfolding,  its  gradual,  harmonious  development,  its  culminating 
graces— and  just  as  one  begins  to  tire  of  it,  it  passes  away  and  a 
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radical  change  comes,  with  new  witcheries  and  new  glories  in  its 
train.  And  I  think  that  to  one  in  sympathy  with  nature,  each 
season,  in  its  turn,  seems  the  loveliest. 

San  Francisco,  a  ti.aly  fascinating  city  to  live  in,  is  stately  and 
handsome  at  a  fair  distance,  but  close  at  hand  one  notes  that  the 
architecture  is  mostly  old-fashioned ;  many  streets  are  made  up  of 
decaying,  smoke-grimed,  wooden  houses,  and  the  barren  sand- 
hills towards  the  outskirts  obtrude  themselves  too  prominently, 
g^ven  the  kindly  climate  is  sometimes  pleasanter  when  read  about 
than  personally  experienced,  for  a  loveley,  cloudless  sky  wears  out 
its  welcome  by  and  by,  and  then  when  the  longed  for  rain  does 
come  it  stays.  Even  the  playful  earthquake  is  better  contem- 
plated at  a  dis — 

However,  there  are  varying  opinions  about  that. 

Th^  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  mild  and  singularly  equable. 
The  thermometer  stands  at  about  seventy  degrees  the  year  round. 
It  hardly  changes  at  all.  You  sleep  under  one  or  two  light  blankets 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  never  use  a  mosquito  bar.  Nobody 
ever  wears  Summer  clothing.  You  wear  black  broadcloth — if  you 
have  it — in  August  and  January,  just  the  same.  It  is  no  colder 
and  no  warmer,  in  one  month  than  the  other.  You  do  not  use 
overcoats  and  you  do  not  use  fans.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  climate  as 
could  well  be  contrived,  take  it  all  aroviP.<',  and  is  doubtless  the 
most  unvarying  in  the  whole  world.  Toe  wind  blows  there  a 
good  deal  in  the  Summer  months,  but  then  you  can  go  over  to 
Oakland,  if  you  choose— three  or  four  miles  av/ay — it  does  not 
blow  there.  It  has  only  snowed  t.vlce  in  San  Francisco  in  nine- 
teen years,  and  then  it  only  remained  on  the  ground  long  enough 
to  astonish  the  children,  and  set  them  to  wondering  what  the 
feathery  stuflF  was. 

During  eight  months  of  the  year,  straight  along,  the  skies  are 
bright  and  cloudless,  and  never  a  drop  of  rain  falls.  But  when 
the  other  four  months  come  along,  you  will  need  to  go  a^d  steal 
an  umbrella.  Because  you  will  require  it.  Not  just  one  day,  but 
ont  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  hardly  varying  succession.  When 
you  want  to  go  visiting,  or  attend  church,  or  the  theatre,  you  never 
look  up  at  the  clouds  to  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  rain  or  not — you 
look  at  the  almanac.    If  it  is  Winter,  \%  will  rain— wd  if  it  is 
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Summer,  it  won''t  rain,  and  you  cannot  lielp  it.  You  never  need  a 
lightning-rod,  because  it  never  thunders  and  it  never  lightens. 
And  after  you  have  listened  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  every  night,  to 
the  dismal  monotony  of  those  quiet  rains,  you  wili  wish  in  your 
heart  the  thunder  would  leap  and  crash  and  roar  along  those 
drowsy  skies  once,  and  make  everything  alive— you  will  wish  the 
prisoned  lightnings  would  cleave  the  dull  firmament  asunder  and 
light  it  with  a  blinding  glare  for  one  little  instant.  You  would 
give  anything  to  hear  the  old  familiar  thunder  again  and  see  the 
lightning  strike  somebody.  And  along  in  the  Summer,  when  you 
have  suffered  about  four  months  of  lustrous,  pitiless  sunshine,  you 
are  ready  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  j)lead  for  rain — hail — snow 
thunder  and  lightning — anything  to  break  the  monotony — you  will 
take  an  earthquake,  if  you  cannot  do  any  better.  And  the  chaQCi'» 
are  that  you'll  get  it,  too. 

San  Francisco  is  built  on  sand  hills,  but  they  are  prolific  ?and 
hills.  They  yield  a  generous  vegetation.  All  the  rare  flowers 
which  people  in  "  the  States"  rare  with  such  patient  care  in  parlor 
flower-pots  and  green-houses,  flourish  luxuriantly  in  tlio  open  air 
there  all  the  year  round.  Culla  lillies,  all  sorts  of  geraniums,  pas- 
sion flowers,  moss  roses — I  do  not  know  the  names  of  a  tenth  part 
of  them.  I  only  know  that  while  New  Yorkers  are  burdened  with 
banks  and  drifts  of  snow,  Californians  are  burdened  with  banks 
and  drifts  of  flowers,  if  they  only  keep  their  hands  oflF  and  let  them 
grow.  And  I  have  heard  that  they  have  also  that  rarest  and  most 
curious  of  all  the  flowers,  the  beautiful  Espiritu  Santo,  as  the  | 
Spaniards  call  it — or  flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit — though  I  thought  I 
it  grew  only  in  Central  America— down  on  the  Isthmus.  In  its  cup 
is  the  daintiest  little  fac-simile  of  a  dove,  as  pure  as  snow.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  it.  The  blossom  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  States,  submerged  in  ether ;  and  the  bulb  hu 
be^n  taken  thither  also,  but  every  attempt  to  make  it  bloom  after  j 
it  arrived  has  failed. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  enflLt,^  Winter  of  Mono,  Catj 
fornia,  and  but  this  moment  of  the  eternal  Spring  of  San  Franciscftj 
Now  if  we  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  we  come  to  the! 
eternal  Summer  of  Sacramento.  One  never  sees  Summer-clothiDgl 
or  mosquitoes  in  Sau  Francisco— but  tl^ey  cw  be  found  Id  Sacr»| 
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mento.    Not  always  and  unvaryingly,  but  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  months  out  of  twelve  years,  perhaps.    Flowers  bloom 
there,  always,  the  reader  can  easily  believe — people  suffer  and  sweat, 
and  swear,  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  wear  out  their  stanche^ 
energies  fanning  themselves.    It  gets  hot  there,  but  if  you  go  dowr 
to  Fort  Yuma  you  will  find  it  hotter.    Fort  Yuma  is  probably  the 
hottest  place  on  earth.    The  thermometer  stays  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  shade  there  all  the  time— except  when  it  varies  and 
goes  higher.    It -is  a  U.  S.  military  post,  and  its  occupants  get  so 
used  to  the  terrific  heat  that  they  su^ftr  without  it.    There  is  a 
vradition  (attributed  to  John  Phenix*)  that  u  very,  very  wicked 
soldier  died  there,  once,  and  of  course,  went  straight  to  the  hottest  • 
corner  ol  perdition — and  the  next  day  he  telegraphed  back  for  his 
blankets.    There  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  statement — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.    I  have  seen  the  place  where  that 
soldier  used  to  bourd.    In  Sacramento  it  is  fiery  Summer  always, 
and  you  can  gather  roses,  and  eat  strajwbcrries  and  ice-cream,  and 
wear  white  Mnen  clothes,  and  pant  and  perspire,  at  eight  or  nine 
o^cIock  in  the  morning,  and  then  take  the  cars,  and  at  noon  put 
on  your  furs  and  your  skates,  and  go  skimming  over  frozen  Donner 
Lake,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  among  snow  banks 
Ififteen  feet  deep,  and  in  the  shadow  of  grand  mountain  peaks  that 
lift  their  frosty  crags  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  is  a  transition  for  you  !    Where  will  you  find  another  liko  it 
tin  the  Western  hemisphere  ?    And  some  of  us  have  swept  around 
[snow-walled  curves  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  that  vicinity,  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looked  down  as  the  birds  do,  upon 
the  deathless  Summer  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  with  its  fruitful 
lelds,  its  feathery  foliage,  its  silver  streams,  all  slumbering  in  the 
lellow  haze  of  its  enchanted  atmosphere,  and  all  infinitely  softened 
id  spiritualized  by  distance — a  dreamy,  exquisite  glimpse  of  fairy- 
land, made  all  the  more  charming  and  striking  that  it  was  caught 
[hrough  a  forbidden  gateway  of  ice  and  snow,  and  savage  crags 
^nd  precipices. 

*  It  has  been  purloined  by  fifty  different  scribblers  who  wer«  too  poor  to  invent  » 
Dcy  but  not  ashMned  to  steal  one.— M.  T. 
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TT  was  in  this  Sacramento  Valley,  just  referred  to,  that  a  deal  of 
•^  the  most  lacrative  of  the  early  gold  mining  was  done,  and  you 
may  still  see,  in  places,  its  grassy  slopes  and  levels  torn  and  gutter- 
ed and  disfigured  by  the  avaricious  spoilers  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  ago.    You  may  see  such  disfigurements  far  and  wide  over 
California — and  in  some  such  places,  where  only  meadows  and 
forests  are  visible— not  a  living  creature,  not  a  house,  no  stick  or 
stone  or  remnant  of  a  ruin,  and  not  a  srmnd,  not  even  a  whisper 
to  disturb  the  Sabbath  stillness — you  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  there  stood  at  one  time  a  fiercely-flourishing  little  city,  of  two  j 
thousand  or  three  thousand  souls,  with  its  newspaper,  fire  com- 
pany, brass  band,  volunteer  militia,  bank,  hotels,  noisy  Fourth  of  I 
July  processions  and  speeches,  gambling  hells   crammed  with! 
tobac<Hi  smoke,  profanity,  anrl  rough-bearded  men  of  all  nationi 
and  colors,  with  tables  heaped  with  gold  dust  sufiicient  for  the 
revenues  of  a  German  principality— streets  crowded  and  rife  with 
business — town  lots  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a  front  foot— labor, 
laughter,  music,  dancing,  swearing,  fighting,  shooting,  stabbing- 
a  bloody  inquest  and  a  on  for  breakfast  every  morning— ev<rv  [ 
Min^that  delights  and  adorns  existence — all  the  appointments  audi 
appurtenances  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  and  promising  younn 
city — and  now  nothing  is  left  of  it  all  but  a  lifeless,  homeless  soli-j 
tude.    The  men  are  gone,  the  houses  have  vanished,  even  thenani(| 
of  tht  place  is  forgotten.    In  no  other  land,  in  modem  times,  liav 
towns  so  absolutely    ;ed  and  disappeared,  as  in  the  old  miuiii;| 
regions  of  California. 

It  was  a  driving,  vigorous,  restless  population  in  those  days. 
was  a  turious  population.    It  was  the  only  population  of  the  kin 
that  the  wond  has  ever  seen  gathered  together,  and  it  is  not  like! 
that  the  world  will  ever  see  its  like  again.    For,  observe,  it 
an  assemblage  of  two  hundred  thousand  young  men — notsimperinj 
dainty,  kid-gloved  weaklings,  but  stalwart,  muscular,  dauntlei 
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young  braves,  brimfhl  of  push  and  energy,  and  royally  endowed 
with  every  attribute  that  go'js  to  make  up  a  peerless  and  magnifi- 
cent manhood — the  very  pi'-k  and  choice  of  the  world's  glorious 
ones.  No  women,  v.o  children,  no  gray  and  stooping  veterans — * 
none  but  erect,  bright-eyed,  quick-moving,  strong-handed  young 
gianiq — the  strangest  population,  the  finest  population,  the  most 
gallant  host  that  ever  trooped  down  the  startled  solitudes  of  an 
unpeopled  lat:d.  And  where  are  they  now?  Scattered  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth — or  prematurely  aged  and  decrepit — or  shot  or 
stabbed  in  street  afirays — or  dead  of  disappointed  hopes  and 
broken  hearts — all  gone,  or  nearly  all — victims  devoted  upon  the 
altar  of  the  golden  calf — the  noblest  holocaust  that  ever  wafted 
its  sacrificial  incense  heavenward.    It  is  pitiful  to  think  upon. 

It  was  a  splendid  population — for  all  the  slow,  sleepy,  sluggish- 
brained  sloths  staid  at  home — you  never  find  that  sort  of  people 
among  pioneers — you  cannot  build  pioneers  out  of  that  sort  of 
material.  It  was  that  population  that  gave  to  California  a  name 
for  getting  up  astounding  enterprises  and  rushing  them  through 
with  a  magnificent  dash  and  daring  and  a  recklessness  of  cost  or 
consequences,  which  she  bears  unto  this  day — and  when  she  pro- 
jects a  new  surprise,  the  grave  world  smiles  as  usual,  and  says 
"  Well,  that  is  Calitornia  all  over." 

But  they  were  rough  in  those  times !    They  fairly  reveled  in 

gold,  whisky,  fights,  and  fandangoes,  and  were  unspeakably  happy. 

The  honest  miner  raked  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  out 

of  his  claim  a  day,  and  what  with  the  gambling  dens  and  the 

other  entertainments,  he  hadn^t  a  cent  the  next  morning,  if  he  had 

.  any  sort  of  lu.ok.    They  cooked  their  own  bacon  and  beans,  sewed 

on  their  own  buttons,  washed  their  own  shirts — blue  woollen  ones ; 

and  if  a  man  wanted  a  fight  on  his  hands  without  any  annoying 

delay,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  appear  in  public  in  a  white  shirt  or 

la  stove-pipe  hat,  and  he  would  be  accommodated.     For  those 

Ipeople  hated  aristocrats.    They  had  a  particular  and  malignant 

lanimosity  toward  what  they  called  a  ''  biled  shirt." 

It  was  a  wild,  free,  disorderly,  grotesque  society  I    Men — only 
swarming  hosts  of  stalwart  men — nothing  juvenile,  nothing  femi- 
ine,  visible  anywhere  I 
In  those  days  miners  would  flock  in  crowds  to  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  that  rare  and  blessed  spectacle,  a  woman  I  Old  inhabitants 
tell  how,  in  a  certain  camp,  the  news  went  abroad  early  in  the 
morning  that  a  woman  was  come !  They  had  seen  a  calico  dresa 
hanging  out  of  a  wagon  down  at  the  camping  ground — sign  of 
emigrants  from  over  the  great  plains  Everybody  went  down 
there,  and  a  shout  went  up  when  an  actual,  bona  fide  dress  was 
discovered  fluttering  in  the  wind  t  The  male  emigrant  was  visible. 
The  miners  said : 

"Fetch  her  out!" 

He  said:  "It's  my  wife,  gentlemen — she  is  sick— we  have 
been  robbed  of  money,  provisions,  everything,  by  the  Indians— 
we  want  to  rest." 

"  Fetch  her  out  1    We've  got  to  see  her  I  " 

"  But,  gentlemen,  the  poor  thing,  she — " 

"  Fetch  her  out  1" 

He  "  fetched  her  out,-'  and  they  swung  their  hats  and  sent  up 
three  rousing  cheers  and  a  tiger ;  and  they  crowded  around  and 
gazed  at  her,  and  touched  her  dress,  aud  listened  to  her  voice 
with  the  look  of  men  who  listened  to  a  memory  rather  than  a 
present  reality — and  then  they  collected  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  and  gave  it  to  the  man,  and  swung  their  hats  again 
and  gave  three  more  cheers,  and  went  home  satisfied. 

Once  I  dined  in  San  Francisco  with  the  family  of  a  pioneer,  and 
talked  with  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  whose  first  experience 
in  San  Francisco  was  an  adventure,  though  she  herself  did  not 
remember  it,  as  she  was  only  two  or  three  years  old  at  the  time,  j 
Her  father  said  that,  after  landing  from  the  ship,  they  were 
walking  up  the  street,  a  servant  leading  the  party  with  the  little  | 
girl  in  her  arms.    And  presently  a  huge  miner,  bearded,  belted,  I 
spurred,  and  bristling  with  deadly  weapons— just  down  from  a 
long  campaign  in  the  mountains,  evidently — barred  the  way,| 
stopped    the  servant,  and  stood  gazing,  with  a  face  all  al 
with  gratification  and  astonishment.    Then  he  said,  reverently;! 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  a  child!''    And  then  he  snatched  a  little] 
leather  sack  out  of  his  pocket'  and  said  to  the  servant : 

"There's  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  dust,  there,  and  I'll  giv»j 
it  to  you  to  let  me  kiss  the  child !  " 

That  anecdote  is  true. 
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But  see  how  things  change.  Sitting  at  that  dinner-table  listen- 
to  that  anecdote,  if  I  had  offered  double  the  money  for  the 
privilege  of  kissing  the  same  child,  I  would  have  been  refused* 
Seventeen  added  years  have  more  than  doubled  the  price. 

And  while  upon  this  subject  I  will  remark  that  once  in  Star 
City,  in  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  I  took  my  place  in  a  sort  of 
long,  post-office  single  file  of  miners,  to  patiently  await  my  chance 
to  peep  through  a  crack  in  the  cabin  and  get  a  sight  of  the 
splendid  new  sensation — a  genuine,  live  Woman !  And  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  my  turn  came,  and  I  put  my  eye  to  the  crack, 
and  there  she  was,  with  one  arm  akimbo,  and  tossing  flap-jacks 
in  a  frying  pan  with  the  other.  And  she  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five*  years  old,  and  hadn't  a  tooth  in  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

T^OR  a  few  months  I  *»'  *?y«»d  what  to  me  was  an  entirely  new 
-'-    phase  of  existence — a  butterfly  idleness ;  nothing  to  do ;  no- 
l)ody  to  be  responsible  to,  and  untroubled  with  financial  uneasi- 
ness.   I  fell  in  love  with  the  most  cordial  and  sociable  city  in  the 
Union,    After  the  sage-brush  and  alkali  deserts  of  Washoe,  San 
Francisco  was  Paradise  to  me.    I  lived  at  the  best  hotel,  exhibited 
my  clothes  in  the  most  conspicuous  places,  infested  the  opera,  and 
learned  to  seem  enraptured  with  music  which  oftener  afflicted  my 
ignorant  ear  than  enchanted  it,  if  I  had  had  the  vulgar  honesty  to 
Iconfess  it.     However,  I  suppose  I  was  not  greatly  worse  than  the 
lost  of  my  countrymen  in  that.    I  had  longed  to  be  a  butterfly, 
md  I  was  one  at  last.     I  attended  private  parties  in  sumptuous 
evening  dress,  simpered  and  aired  my  graces  like  a  born  beau,  and 
:olked  and  schottisched  with  a  step  peculiar  to  myself— -and  the 
kangaroo.    In  a  word,  I  kept  the  due  state  of  a  man  worth  a  hun- 
ired  thousand  dollars  (prospectively),  and  likely  to  reach  absolute 
[ffluence  when  that  silver-mine  sale  should  be  ultimately  achieved 
the  East.    I  spent  money  with  a  free  hand,  and  meantime 

1  *  Being  in  a  calmer  mood,  now,  I  Tolontarily  knock  off  »  hundred  from  that.— 
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watched  tho  stock  sales  with  an  interested  eye  and  looked  to  see 
what  might  happen  in  Nevada. 

Something  very  important  happened.    The  property  holrlers  of 
Nevada  voted  against  the  State  Constitution  ;  but  the  folks  >vlio 
had  nothing  to  lose  were  in  the  majority,  and  carried  the  measure 
over  their  heads.    But  after  all  it  did  not  immediately  look  like  a 
disaster,  though  unquestionably  it  was  one.    I  hesitated,  cu'ou 
lated  the  chances,  and  then  concluded  not  to  sell.    Stocks  went 
on  rising ;  speculation  went  mad ;  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  mechanics,  laborers,  even  the  very  washerwomen  and  ser- 
vant girls  were  putting  up  their  earnings  on  silver  stocks,  and 
every  sun  that  rose  in  the  morning  went  down  on  paupers  en- 
riched and  rich  men  beggared.    What  a  gambling  ci\rnival  it  was ! 
Gould  and  Curry  soared  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  a 
foot !    And  thee— all  of  a  sudden,  out  went  the  bottom  and  every- 
thing and  everybody  went  to  ruin  and  destruction  1    The  wreck 
was  complete.    The  bubble  scarcely  left  a  micoscopic  moisture 
behind  it.     i  was  an  early  beggar  and  a  thorough  one.     My 
hoarded  stocks  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on.  1 1 
tii;ew  them  all  away.    I,  the  cheerful  'idiot  that  had  been  squas 
dering  money  like  water,  and  thought  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  I 
misfortune,  had  not  now  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  when  I  gathevedf 
together  my  various  debts  and  paid  them.    I  removed  from  the  I 
hotel  to  a  very  private  boarding  house.    I  took  a  reporter's  berth 
and  went  to  work.    I  was  not  entirely  broken  in  spirit,  for  I  wail 
building  confidently  on  the  sale  of  the  silver  mine  in  the  east! 
But  I  could  not  hear  from.  Dan.    My  letters  miscarried  or  wenj 
not  answere((. 

One  day  I  did  not  feel  vigorous  and  remained  away  from  i 
office.  The  next  day  I  went  down  toward  noon  as  usual,  a 
found  a  note  on  my  desk  which  had  been  there  twenty-four  lioun 
It  was  signed  "  Marshall "-  the  Virginia  reporter — and  :^oi| 
tained  a  request  '  nat  I  should  call  at  the  hotel  and  see  him  as 
a  friend  or  two  that  [night,  as  they  would  t  ail  for  the  east  in  tli| 
morning.  A  postscript  added  that  their  errand  was  a  big  minuj 
speculation  !  I  was  hardly  ever  so  sick  in  my  life.  I  abused  ml 
self  for  leaving  Virginia  and  entrusting  to  another  man  a  matteil 
ought  to  have  attended  to  myself ;  I  abused  myself  for  remaioiif 
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uway  from  the  office  on  the  one  day  of  all  the  year  that  I  should 
liavu  been  there.  And  thus  berating  myself  I  trotted  a  mile  to 
the  steamer  wharf  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  The 
ship  was  in  the  stream  and  under  way. 

I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  may  be  the  specula' 
tion  Mould  amount  to  nothing^^poor  comfort  at  best — and  then 
went  bacic  to  my  slavery,  resolved  to  put  up  with  my  thirty-five 
dollars  a  week  and  forget  all  abonf 

A  month  afterward  I  enjoyf^  ;  ^  earthquake.    It  was  one 

Avbich  was  long  called  the  "  gi  luake,  and  is  doubtless 

^  )  distinguished  till  this  day.    I  .  after  noon,  on  a  bright 

October  day.  I  was  coming  down  Third  street.  The  only  objects 
in  motion  anywhere  |n  sight  in  that  thickly  built  and  populous 
quarter,  were  a  man  in  a  buggy  behind  me,  and  a  street  car 
wending  slowly  up  the  cross  street.  Otherwise,  all  was  solitude 
and  a  Sabbath  stillness.  As  I  turned  the  corner,  around  a  frame 
house,  there  was  a  great  rattle  and  jar,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
here  was  an  iten; ! — uo  doubt  a  fight  in  that  house.  Before  I 
j  could  turn  and  seek  the  door,  there  came  a  really  terrific  shock ; 
I  the  ground  seemed  to  roll  under  me  in  waves,  interrupted  by  a 
r'iolent  joggling  up  and  down,  and  there  was  a  heavy  grinding 
noise  &?.  of  brick  houses  rubbing  together.  I  fell  up  against  the 
|frara(  house  and  hurt  my  elbow.  I  kne  v  what  it  Tvas,  now,  and 
Ifrom  mere  reportorial  instinct,  nothing  else,  took  out  my  watch 
[and  noted  the  time  of  day ;  at  that  moment  a  third  and  still 
Jseverer  shock  came,  and  as  I  reeled  about  on  the  pavement  trying 
^0  keep  my  footing,  I  saw  a  sight !  The  entire  front  of  a  tall  four- 
ptory  brick  building  in  Third  street  sprung  outward  like  a  door 
and  fell  sprawling  across  the  street,  raising  a  dust  like  a  great 
rolume  of  smoke !  And  here  came  the  buggy — overboard  went 
[he  man,  and  in  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it  the  vehicle  was  distri- 
buted in  small  fragments  along  three  hundred  yards  of  street.  One 
kuuld  have  fancied  that  somebody  had  fired  a  charge  of  chair- 
bunds  and  rags  down  the  thoroughfare.  The  street  car  hud 
[topped,  the  horses  were  rearing  and  plunging,  the  passengers  were 
pouring  out  at  both  ends,  and  one  fat  man  had  crashed  half  way 
trough  a  glass  window  on  one  side  of  the  car,  got  wedged  fast 
id  was  squirming  ana  screaming  like  an  impaled  madman. 
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Every  door,  of  every  house,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
vomiting  a  stream  of  human  beings ;  und  almost  before  one  could 
execute  a  wink  and  begin  another,  there  was  a  massed  multitude 
of  people  stretching  in  endless  procession  down  every  street  my 
position  commanded.  Never  was  solemn  solitude  turned  into 
teeming  life  quicker. 

Of  the  wonders  wrought  by  "  the  great  earthquake,'*  these  were 
all  that  came  under  my  eye ;  but  the  tricks  it  did,  elsewhere,  and 
far  and  wide  over  the  town,  made  toothsome  gossip  for  nine  days. 
The  destruction  of  property  was  trifling — the  injury  to  it  was! 
widespread  and  somewhat  serious. 

The  "  curiosities"  of  the  earthquake  were  simply  endless.  Gen-  '< 
tiemen  and  ladies  who  were  sick,  or  were  taking  a  siesta,  or  had 
dissipated  till  a  late  hour  and  were  making  up  lost  sleep,  thronged 
into  the  public  streets  in  all  sorts  of  queer  apparel,  and  some 
without  any  at  all.  One  woman  who  had  been  washinjg  a  naked 
child,  ran  down  the  street  holding  it  by  the  ankles  as  if  it  were  a 
dressed  turkey.  Prominent  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  strictly,  rushed  out  of  saloons  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
with  billiard  cues  in  their  hands.  Dozens  of  men  with  necks  i 
swathed  in  napkins,  rushed  from  barbershops,  lathered  to  the  eyei 
or  with  one  cheek  clean  shaved  and  the  other  still  bearing  a  hairj 
stubble.  Horses  broke  from  stables,  and  a  frightened  dog  rushed 
up  a  short  attic  ladder  and  out  on  to  a  roof,  and  when  bis  scare 
was  over  had  not  the  nerve  to  go  down  again  the  same  way  ht 
had  gone  up.  A  prominent  editor  flew  down  stairs,  in  the  prii^ 
cipal  hotel,  with  nothing  on  but  one  brief  undergarment— met  ij 
chambermaid,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  I    Where  shall  I  go  f 

She  responded  with  naive  serenity : 

"If  you  have  no  choice,  you  might  try  a  clothing-store  !*' 

A  certain  foreign  consul's  lady  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of] 
fashion,  and  every  time  she  appeared  in  anything  new  or  extrao 
dinary,  the  ladies  in  the  vicinity  made  a  raid  on  their  hu8b8ndli| 
purses  and  arrayed  themselves  similarly.    One  man  who  had  ntf-j 
fered  considerably  and  growled  accordingly,  was  stunding  at 
window  when  the  shocks  came,  and  the  next  instant  the  cons 
wife,  just  oat  of  the  bath,  fled  by  with  no  other  apology  for  clotk 
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ing  than — a  bath-towel  I    The  sufferer  rose  superior  to  the  terrors 
of  the  earthquake,  and  said  to  his  wife : 

''  Now  that  is  something  like  I    Get  cut  your  towel  my  dear !" 

The  plastering  that  fell  from  ceilings  in  San  Francisco  that  day 
would  have  covered  several  acres  of  ground.  For  some  days 
afterward,  groups  of  eyeing  and  pointing  men  stood  about  many 
a  building,  looking  at  long  zig-zag  cracks  that  extended  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ground.  Four  feet  of  the  tops  of  three  chimneys  on 
one  house  were  broken  square  off  and  turned  around  in  such  a  way 
as  to  completely  stop  the  draft.  A  crack  a  hundred  feet  long 
gaped  open  six  inches  wide  in  the  middle  of  one  street  and  then 
shut  together  again  with  such  force,  as  to  ridge  up  the  meeting 
earth  like  a  slender  grave.  A  lady  sitting  in  her  rocking  and 
quaking  parlor,  saw  the  wall  part  at  the  ceiling,  open  and  shut 
twice, 'like  a  mouth,  and  then  drop  the  end  of  a  brick  on  the  floor 
like  a  tooth.  She  was  a  woman  easily  disgusted  with  fooUshness, 
and  she  arose  and  went  out  of  there.  One  lady  who  was  coming 
down  stairs  was  astonished  to  see  a  bronze  Hercules  lean  forward 
OD  its  pedestal  as  if  to  strike  her  with  its  club.  They  both  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  at  the  same  time — the  woman  insensible 
from  the  fright.  Her  child,  born  some  little  time  afterward,  was 
club-footed.  However — on  second  thought — ^if  the  reader  sees 
any  coincidence  in  this,  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  risk. 

The  first  shock  brought  down  two  or  three  huge  organ-pipes  in 
one  of  the  churches.  The  minister,  with  uplifted  hands,  was  just 
closing  the  services.    He  glanced  up,  hesitated,  and  said : 

"However,  we  will  omit  the  benediction  I"  and  the  next  instant 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  atmosphere  where  he  had  stood. 

After  the  first  shock,  an  Oakland  minister  said : 

"Keep  your  seats!    There  is  no  better  place  to  die  than  this" — 

Aaid  added,  after  the  third : 

"  But  outside  is  good  enough !"  He  then  skipped  out  at  the 
back  door. 

Such  another  destruction  of  mantel  ornaments  and  toilet  bottles 
as  the  earthquake  created,  San  Francisco  never  saw  before  There 
was  hardly  a  girl  or  a  matron  in  the  city  but  suffered  losses  of  this 
kind.  Suspended  pictures  were  thrown  down,  but  oftener  still, 
by  a  curious  freak  of  the  earthquake's  humor,  they  were  whirled 
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completely  around  with  their  faces  to  the  wall !  There  was  great 
difference  of  opinion,  at  first,  as  to  the  course  or  direction  the 
earthquake  traveled,  byt  water  that  splashed  out  of  various  tanks 
and  buckets  settled  that.  Thousands  of  people  were  made  so 
sea-sick  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  floors  and  streets  that  they 
were  weak  and  bed-ridden  for  hours,  and  some  few  for  even  days 
afterward.    Uardly  an  individual  escaped  nausea  entirely. 

The  queer  earthquakee-pisodes  that  formed  the  staple  of  San 
Francisco  gossip  for  the  next  week  would  fill  a  much  larger  book 
than  this,  and  sc  I  will  diverge  from  the  subject. 

By  and  by,  in  the  due  course  of  things,  I  picked  up  a  ropy  of 
the  EHterprise  one  day,  and  fell  under  this  cruel  blow : 

Nevada  Minks  in  New  York.— G.  M.  Marshall,  Sheba  Hurst  rnd 
Amos  H.  Rose,  who  left  San  Francisco  last  July  for  New  York  City, 
with  ores  from  mines  in  Pine  Wood  District,  Humboldt  County,  and  on 
the  Reese  River  range,  have  disposed  of  a  mine  containing  six  thousand 
feet  and  called  the  Pine  Mountains  Consolidated,  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000.  The  stamps  on  the  deed,  which  is  now  en  its  way  to  Humboldt 
County,  from  New  York,  for  record,  amoimted  to  $3,000,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  amount  of  stamps  ever  placed  on  one  document.  A 
working  capital  of  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  and 
machinery  has  already  been  purchased  for  a  large*  quartz  mill,  which 
will  be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  stock  in  this  company  is  all 
full  paid  and  entirely  unassessable.  The  ores  of  the  minr'  'n  this 
district  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Sheba  mine  in  i.  'yoldt. 
Sheba  Hurst,  the  discoverer  of  the  mines,  corralled  all  the  'Utsii  leadt 
and  ail  the  land  and  timber  they  desired  before  making  public  theu 
whereabouts.  Ores  from  there,  assayed  in  this  cit^,  showed  them  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  silver  and  gold — silver  predominating.  There  ia 
an  abundanoe  of  wood  and  water  in  the>District.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  New  York  capital  has  been  enlisted  in  the  development  of  the 
mines  of  this  region.  Having  seen  the  ores  and  assays,  we  are  satfsfied 
that  the  mines  of  the  District  are  very  valuable — anything  but  wild-cat- 

Once  more  native  imbecility  had  carried  the  day,  and  I  had^i 
lost  a  million  1    It  was  the  "  blind  lead"  over  again. 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  this  miserable  matter.    If  I  were  inventioj  j 
these  things,  I  could  be  wonderfully  humorous  over  them;  but 
they  are  too  true  to  be  talked  of  with  hearty  levity,  even  at  this  | 
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distant  day.*  Suffice  it  that  1  so  lost  heart,  and  bo  yielded  myself 
up  to  repinings  and  sighings  and  foolish  regrets,  that  I  neglected 
my  duties  and  became  about  worthless,  as  a  reporter  for  a  brisk 
newspaper.  And  at  last  one  of  the  proprietors  took  me  aside, 
with  a  charity  Instill  remember  with  considerable  respect,  and 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  resign  my  berth  and  so  save  myself 
the  disgrace  of  a  dismissal. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

T10R  a  time  I  wrote  literary  screeds  for  the  Golden  Era.  G.  H. 
■*-  Webb  had  established  a  very  excellent  literary  weekly  called 
the  Califomianf  but  high  merit  was  no  guaranty  of  success ;  it 
languished,  and  he  sold  out  to  three  printers,  and  Bret  Harte  be- 
came editor  at  $20  a  week,  and  I  was  employed  to  contribute  an 
article  a  week  at  $12.  But  the  journal  still  languished,  and  the 
printers  sold  out  to  Captain  Odgen,  a  rich  man  and  a  pleasant 
gentleman  who  chose  to  amuse  himself  with  such  an  expensive 
luxury  without  much  caiing  about  the  cost  of  it.  When  he  grew 
tired  of  the  novelty,  he  re-sold  to  the  printers,  the  paper  pres- 
ently died  a  peaceful  death,  and  I  was  out  of  work  again.  I 
would  not  mention  these  things  but  for  the  fact  that  they  so 
aptly  illustrate  the  ups  and  downs  that  characterize  life  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  man  could  hardly  stumble  into  such  a  variety 
of  queer  vicissitudes  in  any  other  country. 

For  two  months  my  sole  occupe  tion  was  avoiding  acquaintances ; 
for  during  that  time  I  did  not  earn  a  penny,  or  buy  an  article  of 
any  kind,  or  pay  my  board.  I  became  a  very  adept  at  '^slinking." 
I  slunk  from  back  street  to  back  street,  I  slimk  away  from 
approaching  faces  that  looked  familiar,  I  slunk  to  my  meals,  ate 
them  humbly  and  with  a  mute  apology  for  every  mouthful  1 


*  True,  and  yet  not  exactly  m  given  in  the  above  flgores,  pouiUy  I  taw  Mar- 
shall,  months  afterward,  and  although  he  had  plenty  of  money  he  did  not  claim  to 
have  captured  an  entire  miUion.  In  fact  I  gathered  that  he  had  not  then  received 
$50,000.  Beyond  that  figure  hia  fortune  appeared  to  oonaist  of  uncertain  vast  ezpec- 
tationi  rather  than  prodigious  certainties.  However,  when  the  above  item  appeared 
in  print  I  put  ftiU  faith  in  it,  and  incontinently  wilted  and  went  to  seed  under  it 
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robbed  my  gei^erous  landlady  of,  and  at  midnight,  after  wander- 
ings that  were  but  slinkings  away  from  cheerfulness  and  light,  I 
slunk  to  my  bed.  I  felt  meaner,  and  lowlier  and  more  despicable 
than  the  worais.  During  all  this  time  I  had  but  one  piece  of 
money — a  silver  ten  cent  piece— and  I  held  to  it  and  would  not 
spend  it  on  any  account,  lest  the  consciousness  coming  strong  upon 
me  that  I  was  entirely  penniless  might  suggest  suicide.  I  had 
pawned  everything  but  the  clothes  I  had  on ;  so  I  clung  to  my 
dime  desperately,  till  it  was  smooth  with  handling. 

However,  I  am  forgetting.  I  did  have  one  other  occupation 
beside  that  of  ^'  slinking.*'  It  was  the  entertaining  of  a  collector 
(and  being  entertained  by  him)  who  had  in  his  hands  the  Virginia 
banker's  bill  for  the  forty- six  dollars  which  I  had  loaned  my 
schoolmate,  the  '*  Prodigal."  This  man  used  to  call  regularly  once 
a  week  and  dun  me,  and  sometimes  oftener.  He  did  it  from  sheer 
force  of  habit,  for  he  knew  he  could  get  nothing.  He  would  get 
out  his  bill,  calculate  the  interest  for  me,  at  five  per  cent,  a  month, 
and  show  me  clearly  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  fraud  in  it  and 
no  mistakes ;  and  then  plead,  and  argue  and  dun  with  all  his 
might  for  any  sum — any  little  trifle — even  a  dollar— even  half  a 
dol]|tr,  on  account.  Then  his  duty  was  accomplished  and  his  con- 
science free.  He  immediately  dropped  the  subject  there  always; 
got  out  a  couple  of  cigars  and  divided,  put  his  feet  in  the  window, 
and  then  we  would  have  a  long,  luxurious  talk  about  everything 
and  everybody,  and  he  would  furnish  me  a  world  of  curious 
dunning  adventures  out  of  the  nmple  store  in  his  memory.  By  and 
by  he  would  clap  his  hat  on  his  head,  shake  hands  and  say  briskly; 

**  Well,  business  is  business— can't  stay  with  you  always  1" — and 
was  off  in  a  second.  ^ 

The  idea  of  pining  for  a  dun !  And  yet  I  used  to  long  for  him 
to  come,  and  would  get  as  uneasy  as  any  mother  if  the  day  went 
by  without  his  visit,  when  I  was  expecting  him.  But  he  neva 
collected  that  bill  at  last,  nor  any  part  of  it.  I  lived  to  pay  it  to 
the  banker  myself. 

Misery  loves  company.  Now  and  then  at  night,  in  ont-of-the 
way,  dimly  lighted  places,  I  found  myself  happening  on  another 
child  of  misfortune.  He  looked  so  seedy  and  forlorn,  so  homeleai 
and  friendless  and  forsaken,  that  I  yearned  toward  bim  as » 
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brother.  I  wanted  to  claim  kinship  with  him  and  go  about  and 
enjoy  our  wretchedness  together.  The  drawing  toward  each  other 
maet  have  been  mutual ;  at  any  rate  we  got  to  falling  together 
oftener,  though  still  seemingly  by  accident;  and  although  we  did  not 
speak  or  evince  any  recognition,  I  think  the  dull  anxiety  passed 
out  of  both  of  ut»  when  we  saw  each  other,  and  then  for  several 
hours  we  would  idle  along  contentedly,  wide  apart,  and  glancing 
furtively  in  at  home  lights  and  fireside  gatherings,  out  of  the  night 
shadows,  and  very  much  enjoying  our  dumb  companionship. 

Finally  we  spoke,  and  were  inseparable  after  that.  For  our 
woes  were  identical,  almost.  He  had  been  a  reporter  too,  and  lost 
his  berth,  and  this  was  his  experience,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
it.  After  loosing  his  berth  he  had  gone  down,  down,  down,  with 
never  a  halt:  ^m  a  boarding  house  on  Russsian  Hill  to  a  boarding 
house  in  Kearney  street ;  from  thence  to  Dupont ;  from  thence  to 
a  low  sailor  den ;  and  from  thence  to  lodgings  in  goods  boxes  and 
empty  hogsheads  near  the  wharves.  Then,  for  a  while,  he  had 
gained  a  meagre  living  by  sewing  up  bursted  sacks  of  grain  on  the 
piers ;  when  that  failed  he  had  found  food  here  and  there  as  chance 
,  threw  it  in  his  way.  He  had  ceased  to  show  his  face  in  daylight, 
I  now,  for  a  reporter  knows  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
I  and  cannot  well  avoid  familiar  faces  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

This  mendicant  Blucher — I  call  him  that  for  convenience — was 

I  a  splendid  creature.    He  was  full  of  hope,  pluck  and  philosophy ; 

he  was  well  read  and  a  man  of  cultivated  taste;  he  had  a  bright 

wit  and  was  a  master  of  satire;  his  kindliness  and  his  generous 

[spirit  made  him  royal  in  my  eyes  and  changed  his  curb-stone  seat 

[to  a  throne  and  his  damaged  hat  to  a  crown. 

He  had  an  adventure,  once,  which  sticks  fast  in  my  memory  as 
Ithe  most  pleasantly  grotesque  that  ever  touched  my  sympathies. 
|He  had  been  without  a  penny  for  two  months.  He  had  shirked 
about  obscure  streets,  among  friendly  dim  lights,  till  the  thing  had 
Ibecome  second  nature  to  him.  But  at  last  he  was  driven  abroad 
p  daylight.  The  cause  was  sufficient ;  he  had  not  tcutedfood  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  he  could  not  •endure  the  misery  of  his 
hunger  in  idle  hiding.  He  came  along  a  back  street,  glowering  at 
|t!te  loaves  in  bake-shop  windows,  and  feeling  that  he  could  trade 
life  away  for  a  morsel  to  eat.    The  sight  of  the  bread  doubled 
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his  hanger;  but  it  was  good  to  look  at  it,  any  how,  and  imagine 
what  one  might  do  if  one  only  had  it    Presently,  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  he  saw  a  shining  spot — looked  again — did  not,  and  could 
not,  believe  his  eyes— turned  away,  to  try  them,  then  looked  a^in. 
It  was  a  verity — no  vain,  hunger-inspired  delusion — it  was  a  silver 
dime  I    He  snatched  it— gloated  over  it ;  doubted  it — ^bit  it — found 
it  genuine— choked  his  heart  down,  and  smothered  a  halleluiah.i 
Then  ha  looked  around— saw  that  nobody  was  looking  at  him— j 
threw  the  dime  down  where  it  was  before— walked  away  a  few 
steps,  and  approached  again,  pretending  he  did  not  know  it  was 
there,  so  that  he  could  re^enjoy  the  luxury  of  finding  it.    He  walk- 
ed around  it,  viewing  it  from  different  points;  then  sauntered 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  up  at  the  signs  and 
now  and  then  glancing  at  it  and  feeling  the  ol4  thrill  again. 
Finally  he  took  it  up,  and  went  away,  fondling  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  idled  through  unfrequented  streets,  stopping  in  doorways  and 
comers  to  take  it  out  and  look  at  it.    By  and  by  h6  went  home  tc 
his  lodgings — an  empty  queensware  hogshead — and  employed 
himself  till  night  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  buy  with  ik 
But  it  was  hard  to  do.    To  get  the  most  for  it  was  the  idea.   He 
knew  that  at  the  Miner^s  Restaurant  he  could  get  a  plate  of  beau 
and  a  piece  of  bread,  for  ten  cents ;  or  a  fish-ball  and  some  few 
trifles,  but  they  gave  "no  bread  with  one  fish-ball  there.   At 
French  Peters  he  could  get  a  veal  cutlet,  plain,  and  some  radisha 
and  bread,  for  ten  cents ;  or  a  cup  of  coffee — a  pint  at  least — and  a 
slice  of  bread ;  but  the  slice  was  not  thick  enough  by  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  sometimes  they  were  still  more  criminal  than  thit 
in  the  cutting  of  it.    At  seven  o'clock  his  hanger  was  wolfish ;  and 
still  his  mind  was  not  made  up.    He  turned  out  and  went  up  He^ 
chant  street,  still  ciphering ;  and  chewing  a  bit  of  stick,  as  is  tin 
way  of  starving  men.    He  passed  before  the  lights  of  MartinV 
restaurant,  the  most  aristocratic  in  the  city,  and  stopped.    It  wi 
a  place  where  he  had  often  dined,  in  better  days,  and  Martin  km 
him  well.    Standing  aside,  just  out  of  the  range  of  the  lights 
worshiped   the   quails   and.  steaks  in  the  show  window,  andj 
imagined  that  may  be  the  fairy  times  were  not  gone  yet  and  soi 
prince  in  di^sguise  would  come  along  presently  and  tell  him  to 
in  there  and  take  whatever  he  wanted.    He  chewed  hia  stick  wi 
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a  hungry  intentt  as  he  wanned  to  his  subject.  Just  at  this  junc- 
ture he  was  conscious  of  some  one  at  his  side,  sure  enough ;  and 
then  a  finger  touched  his  arm.  He  looked  up,  over  his  shoulder, 
and  saw  an  apparition— a  very  allegory  of  Hunger  1  It  was  a  man 
Ax  feet  high,  gannt,  unshaven,  hung  with  rags ;  with  a  haggard 
face  and  sunken  cheeks,  and  eyes  that  pleaded  piteously.  This 
phantom  said : 
"Come  with  me — please.** 

He  looked  his  arm  in  Blucher's  and  walked  up  the  street  to  where 
the  passengers  were  few  and  the  light  not  strong,  and  then  facing 
about,  put  out  his  hands  in  n  beseeching  way,  and  said : 

"  Friend—stranger— look  at  me !    Life  is  easy  to  you — ^you  go 
about,  placid  and  content,  as  I  did  once,  in  my  day — you  have 
been  in  there,  and  eaten  your  sumptuous  supper,  and  picked  your 
teeth,  and  hummed  your  tune,  and  thought  your  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  said  to  yourself  it  is  a  good  world — but  you've  never  suffered  I 
You  don't  know  what  trouble  is — ^you  don't  know  what  misery  is 
—nor  hunger !    Look  at  me !    Stranger  have  pity  on  a  poor  friend- 
less, homeless  dog  I    As  God  is  my  judge,  I  have  not  tasted  food 
for  eight  and  forty  hours ! — look  in  my  eyes  and  see  if  I  lie  I    Qive 
mo  the  least  trifle  in  the  world  to  keep  me  from  starving — anything 
-twenty-five  cents  I    Do  it,  stranger — do  it,  please.    It  will  be 
nothing  to  you,  but  life  to  me.    Do  it,  and  I  will  go  down  on  my 
knees  and  lick  the  dust  before  you !    I  will  kiss  your  footprints — I 
will  worship  the  very  ground  you  walk  onl    Only  twenty-five 
cents  I    I  am  famishing— perishing — starving  by  inches  I    For 
Qod's  sake  don't  desert  me  1" 

Blucher   was  bewildered — and  touched,  too — stirred  to    the 
depths.    He  reflected.    Thought  again.    Then  an  sdea  struck  him, 
and  he  said : 
"  Come  with  me." 

He  took  the  outcast's  arm,  walked  him  down  to  Martin's  restau- 
I  rant,  seated  him  at  a  marble  table,  placed  the  bill  of  fare  before 
jhun, and  said: 

"  Order  what  you  want,  friend.    Charge  it  to  me,  Mr.  Martin.'' 
"All  right,  Mr.  Blucher,"  said  Martin. 

Then  Blucher  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  the  counter  and 
[watched  the  man  stow  away  cargo  after  cargo  of  buckwheat  cakes 
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ftt  MTenty-flye  cents  a  plate ;  cup  after  oup  of  coffee,  and  porter 
house  steaks  worth  two  dollars  apiece ;  and  when  six  dollani  and 
a  Italfs  worth  of  destruction  liad  been  accomplished,  and  the 
8tranger*s  hunger  appeased,  Blucher  went  down  to  French  Pete's 
bought  a  veal  outlet  plain,  a  slice  of  bread,  and  three  radishes,  with 
his  dime,  and  set  to  and  feasted  lilce  a  king! 

Take  the  episode  all  around,  it  was  as  odd  as  any  that  can  be 
culled  from  the  myriad  curiosities  of  Galifomian  life,  perhaps. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

T)  Y  and  by,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  minor,  came  down  from  one 
-^  of  the  decayed  mining  camps  of  Tuolumne,  California,  and  I 
went  back  with  him.  Wo  lived  in  a  small  cabin  on  a  verdant  hill- 
side, and  there  were  not  five  other  cabins  in  view  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  hill  and  forest.  Yet  a  flourishing  city  of  two  or  three 
thousand  population  had  occupied  this  grassy  dead  solitudu  dur- 
ing the  flush  times  of  twelve  or  flfteen  years  before,  and  where 
our  cabin  stood  had  once  been  the  heart  of  the  teeming  hive,  the 
centre  of  the  city.  When  the  mines  gave  out  the  town  fell  into 
decay,  and  in  a  few  years  wholly  disappeared — streets,  dwellings, 
shops,  everything — and  left  no  sign.  The  grassy  slopes  were  u 
green  and  smooth  and  desolate  of  life  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed.  The  mere  handful  of  miners  still  remaining  had  seen  j 
the  town  spring  up,  spread,  grow,  and  flourish  in  its  pride ;  and  I 
they  had  seen  it  sicken  and  die,  and  pass  away  like  a  dream 
With  it  their  hopes  had  died,  and  their  zest  of  life.  They  had  { 
long  ago  resigned  themselves  to  tbjir  exile,  and  ceased  to  cor- 
respond with  their  distant  friends  or  turn  longing  eyes  toward] 
their  early  homes.  They  had  accepted  banishment,  forgotten  thij 
world  and  been  forgotten  of  the  world.  They  were  far  fh,m  teJH 
graphs  and  railroads,  and  they  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  living  gnm 
dead  to  the  events  that  stirred  the  globe's  great  populations,  detdj 
to  the  common  interests  of  men,  isolated  and  outcast  fh>m  brothe^| 
hood  with  their  kind.  It  was  the  most  singular,  and  almost  thej 
most  touching  and  melancholy  exile  that  fancy  can  imagine;] 
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One  of  my  associates  in  this  locality,  for  two  or  three  months,  was 
a  man  who  had  had  a  university  education ;  but  now  for  eighteen 
youm  he  had  decayed  there  by  inches,  a  bearded,  rough-clad,  clay- 
Btiiiiied  miner,  and  at  times,  among  his  sighings  and  soliloquizings, 
he  unconsciously  interjected  vaguely  remembered  Latin  and 
Greek  sentences— dead  and  musty  tongues,  meet  vehicles  for  the 
thoughts  of  one  whose  dreams  were  all  of  the  past,  whose  life  was 
a  failure ;  a  tired  man,  burdened  with  the  present,  and  indifferent 
to  the  future;  a  man  without  ties,  hopes,  interests,  waiting  for 
rest  and  the  end. 

In  that  one  little  corner  of  California  is  found  a  species  of  min- 
ing which  is  seldom  or  never  mentioned  in  print.    It  is  called 
•'  pocket  mining,"  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  it  is  done  out- 
side of  that  little  comer.    The  gold  is  not  evenly  distributed 
through  the  surface  dirt,  as  in  ordinary  placer  mines,  but  is  col- 
lected in  little  npots,  and  they  are  very  wide  apart  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  find,  but  when  you  do  find  one  you  reap  a  rich  and 
Budden  harvest.    There  are  not  now  more  than  twenty  pocket 
miners  in  that  entire  little  region.    I  think  I  know  every  one  of 
them  personally.    I  have  known  one  of  them  to  hunt  patiently 
about  the  hill-sides  every  day  for  eight  months  without  finding 
gold  enough  to  make  a  snuff-box— his  grocery  bill  running  up 
relentlessly  all  the  time— and  then  find  a  pocket  and  take  out  of 
it  two  thousand  dollars  in  two  dips  of  his  shovel.    I  have  known 
him  to  take  out  three  thousand  dollars  in  two  hours,  and  go  and 
pay  up  every  cent  of  his  indebtedness,  then  enter  on  a  dazzling 
spree  that  finished  the  last  of  his  treasure  before  the  night  was 
gone.    And  the  next  day  he  bought  his  groceries  on  credit  as 
.  usual,  and  shouldered  his  pan  and  shovel  and  went  off  to  the  hills 
I  hunting  pockets  again  happy  and  content.    This  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  the  different  kinds  of  mining,  and  furnishes  a  very 
[handsome  percentage  of  victims  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Pocket  hunting  is  an  ingenious  process.    You  take'a  spadeful 
|of  earth  from  the  hill*side  and  put  it  in  a  large  tin  pan  and  dis- 
solve and  wash  it  gradually  away  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fine  sediment.    Whatever  gold  was  in  that  earth  has 
smained,  because,  being  the  heaviest,  it  has  sought  the  bottom. 
long  the  sediment  you  will  find  haJi  a  dozen  yellow  particles 
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no  larger  than  pin-heads.    You  are  delighted.    You  move  off  to 

one  side  and  wash  another  pan.    If  you  find  gold  again,  you  move 

to  one  side  further,  and  wash  a  third  pan.    If  you  find  no  gold 

this  time,  you  are  delighted  again,  because  you  know  you  are  on 

the  right  scent.    You  lay  an  imaginary  plan,  shaped  like  a  fan, 

with  its  handle  up  the  hill — for  just  where  the  end  of  the  hano. 

is,  you  argue  that  the  rich  deposit  lies  hidden,  whose  vagrani 

grains  of  gold  have  escaped  and  been  washed  down  the  hill 

spreading  farther  and  farther  apart  as  they  wandered.    And  tio 

you  proceed  up  the  hill,  washing  the  earth  and  narrowing  your 

lines  every  time  the  absence  of  gold  in  the  pan  shows  that  you 

are  outside  the  spread  of  the  fan  ;  and  at  last,  twenty  yards  up 

the  hill  your  lines  have  converged  to  a  point— a  single  foot  from 

that  point  you  cannot  find  any  gold.    Your  breath  comes  shortj 

and  quick,  you  are  feverish  with  excitement;  the  dinner-bel] 

may  ring  its  clapper  off,  you  pay  no  attention ;  friends  may  di( 

weddings  transpire,  houses  burn  down,  they  are  nothing  to  you;j 

you  sweat  and  dig  and  delve  with  a  frantic  interest— and  all 

once  you  strike  it  I    Up  comes  a  spadeful  of  earth  and  quartz  tht 

is  all  lovely  with  soiled  lumps  and  leaves  and  sprays  of  gok 

Sometimes  that  one  spadeful  is  all — $500.     Sometimes  the  net 

contains  $10,000,  and  it  takes  you  three  or  four  days  to  get  it 

out.    The  pocket-miners  tell  of  one  nest  that  yielded  $60,000ai 

two  men  exhausted  it  in  two  weeks,  and  then  sold  the  ground  fa 

$10,000  to  a  party  who  never  got  $300  out  of  it  afterward. 

The  hogs  are  good  pocket  hunters.    All  the  summer  they 
around  the  bushes,  and  turn  up  a  thousand  little  piles  of 
and  then  the  miners  long  for  the  rains ;  for  the  rains  beat  u] 
these  little  piles  and  wash  tUem  down  and  expose  the  gold, 
sibly  right  over  a  pocket.    Two  pockets  were  found  in  this 
way  by  the  same  man  in  one  day.    One  had  $5,000  in  it  and 
other  $8,000,     That  man  could  appreciate  it,  for  he  hadn't  had{ 
cent  for  about  a  year. 

In  Tuolumne  lived  two  miners  who  used  to  go  to  the  neighl 
ing  village  in  the  afternoon  and  return  every  night  with  house! 
supplies.    Part  of  the  distance  they  traversed  a  trail,  and  net 
always  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  great  boulder  that  lay  beside 
path.    In  the  course  of  thirteen  years  they  had  worn  that  boi 
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ou  move  off  to  ■  tolerably  smooth,  sitting  on  it.    By  and  by  two  vagrant  Mexicans 

gain,  you  move  ■  came  along  and  occupied  the  seat.    They  began  to  amuse  them- 

,u  find  no  gold  I  geives  by  chipping  off  flakes  from  the  boulder  with  a  sledge-ham- 

now  you  are  on  I  jner.    They  examined  one  of  these  flakes  and  found  it  rich  with 

ped  like  a  fnn,  I  gold.    That  boulder  paid  them  (80()  afteiward.    But  the  aggra- 

td  of  the  hano.  lyated  circumstance  was  that  these  '*  Oreasers"  knew  that  there 

whose  vagram  Jmustbemoregold  where  that  boluder  came  from,and  so  they  went 

down  the  hill,  I  panning  up  the  hill  and  found  what  was  probably  the  richest 

adered.    And  ho  Ipookei  that  region  has  yet  produced.    It  took  three  months  to 

d  narrowing  your  lexhaust  it,  and  it  yielded  $  1 20,000.    The  two  American  miners 

i  gbows  that  you  B^bo  used  to  sit  on  the  boulder  are  poor  yet,  and  they  take  turn 

twenty  yards  up  labout  in  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  to  curse  those  Mexicans 

ft  single  foot  from  Land  when  it  comes  down  to  pure  ornamental  cursing,  the 

•eath  comes  BhortB,(itive  American  is  gifted  ubove  the  sons  of  men. 

t  •  the  dinner-beUI  j  huYe  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  matter  of  pocket  mining 

•  friends  may  dieMeoause  it  is  a  subject  that  is  seldom  referred  to  in  print,  and 

re  nothing  to  youimereiore  I  judged  that  it  would  have  for  the  reader  that  interest 

aterest— fti^d  &l^  *Which  naturally  attaches  to  novelty, 
krth  and  quartz  tl 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


^NE  of  my  comrades  there — another  of  those  victims  of  eighteen 
years  uf  unrequited  toil  and  blighted  hopes — was  one  of  the 

Atlcst  spiiits  that  ever  bore  its  patient  cross  in  a  weary  exile  : 

|ive  and  simple  Dick  Baker,  pocket-miner  of  Dead-Uouse  Gulch, 
was  forty-six,  gray  as  a  rat,  earnest,  thoughtful,  slenderly 

located,  slouchily-drcssed  and  clay-suiled,  but  his  heart  ^as  finer 
Ell  than  any  gold  his  shovel  ever  brought  to  light — than  any, 
tid,  that  ever  was  mined  or  minted. 
Whenever  he  was  out  of  luck  and  a  little  down-hearted,  he  would 
Ito  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a  wonderful  cat  he  used  to  own 
I  where  women  and  children  are  not,  men  of  kindly  impulses 
I  up  with  pets,  for  they  must  love  something).  And  he  always 
^e  of  the  strange  sagacity  of  that  cat  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
^ved  in  his  secret  heart  that  there  was  something  human  about 
lay  be  even  supernatural. 
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I  heard  him  talking  about  this  animal  once.    He  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  used  to  have  a  oat  here,  by  the  name  of  Tom 
Quartz,  which  you'd  a  took  an  interest  in  I  reckon — most  any 
body  would.    I  had  him  here  eight  year — and  he  was  the  remark' 
ablest  cat  /  ever  see.    He  was  a  large  gray  one  of  the  Tom  specie,] 
an'  he  had  more  hard,  natchral  sense  than  any  man  in  this  camp 
— *n'  a  power  of  dignity — he  wouldn't  let  the  Gov'nerof  Californjrj 
be  familiar  with  him.    He  never  ketched  a  rat  in  his  life — 'pearei 
to  be  above  it.    He  never  cared  for  nothing  but  mining.   H( 
knowed   more  about  mining,  that  cat  did,  than  any  man 
ever  see.    You  couldn't  tell  him  noth'n'  'bout  placer  diggin's- 
'n'  as  for  pocket  mining,  why  he  was  just  bom  for  it.    He  wouli 
dig  out  after  me  an'  Jim  when  we  went  over  the  hills  prospectV] 
and  he  would  trot  along  behind  us  for  as  much  as  five  mile,  if 
went  so  fur.    An'  he  had  the  best  judgment  about  mining  groi 
— why  you  never  see  anything  like  it.    When  we  went  to  woi 
he'd  scatter  a  glance  around,  'n'  if  he  didn't  think  much  of 
indications,  he  would  give  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Well, 
have  to  get  you  to  excuse  me,'  'n'  without  another  word  he'dhysl 
his  nose  into  the  air  'n'  shove  for  home.    But  if  the  ground  suil 
him,  he  would  lay  low  'n'  keep  dark  till  the  first  pan  was  waslu 
'n'  then  he  would  sidle  up  'n'  take  a  look,  an'  if  there  was  a1 
six  or  seven  grains  of  gold  he  was  satisfied — ^he  didn't  want 
better  prospect  'n'  that — 'n'  then  he  would  lay  down  on 
coats  and  snoie  like  a  steamboat  till  we'd  struck  the  pocket, 
then  get  up  'n'  superintend.    He  was  nearly  lightnin'  on  su] 
tending. 

''Well,  bye  an'  bye,  up  comes  this  yer  quartz  exoitenu 
Every  body  was  into  it — every  body  was  pick'n'  'n'  blasti'n' 
stead  of  shovelin'  dirt  on  the  hill  side — every  body  was  pi 
down  a  shaft  instead  of  scrapin'  the  surface.    Noth'n'  wouldi 
Jim,  but  we  must  tackle  the  ledges,  too,  'n'  so  we  did.    We 
menced  putt'n'  down  a  shaft,  'n'  Tom  Quartz  he  begin  to  w( 
what  in  the  Dickens  it  was  all  about.    Me  hadn't  ever  seen 
mining  like  that  before,  'n'  he  was  all  upest,  as  you  may  mj- 
couldn't  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  it  no  way — it  wan 
many  for  him.    He  was  down  on  it,  too,  you  bet  you— he  i 
down  on  it  powerful— 'n'  always  appeared  to  consider  it  the  I 
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sedest  foolishness  out.    But  that  cat,  you  know,  was  always  agin 

I  new  fangled  arrangements— somehow  he  never  could  abide  'em. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  old  habits.    But  by  an'  by  Tom  Quartz 

I  begin  to  get  sort  of  reconciled  a  little,  though  he  never  could 

altogether  imderstand  that  eternal  sinkin'  of  a  shaft  and  never 

pannin'  out  any  thing.    At  last  he  got  to  comin'  down  in  the 

shaft,  hisself,  to  try  to  cipher  it  out.    An'  when  he'd  git  the 

[blues,  'n'  feel  kind  o'  scruffy,  'n'  aggravated  'n'  disgusted — 

Iknowin'  as  he  did,  that  the  bills  was  runnin'  up  all  the  time  an' 

Iwe  warn't  makin'  a  cent— he  would  curl  up  on  a  gunny  sack  in 

[tho  corner  an'  go  to  sleep.    Well,  one  day  when  the  shaft  was 

Idown  about  eight  foot,  the  rock  got  so  hard  that  we  had  to  put  in 

M  blast — the  first  blast'n'  we'd  ever  done  since  Tom  Quartz  was 

Ibom.    An'  then  we  lit  the  fuse  'n'  dumb  out  'n'  got  off  'bout  fifty 

yards— 'n'  forgot  'n'  left  Tom  Quartz  sound  asleep  on  the  gunny 

ck.    Ih  'bout  a  minute  we  seen  a  puff  of  smoke  bust  up  out  of 

Itbe  hole,  'n'  then  everything  let  go  with  an  awful  crash,  'n'  b,bout 

lour  million  ton  of  rocks  'n'  dirt  'n'  smoke  'n'  splinters  shot  up 

[bout  a  mile  an'  a  half  into  the  air,  an'  by  George,  right  in  the 

lead  centre  of  it  was  old  Tom  Quartz  a  goin'end  over  end,  an'  a 

^nortin'  an'  a  sneez'n',  an'  a  clawin'  an'  a  reachin'  for  things  like 

possessed.    But  it  warn't  no  use,  you  know,  it  warn't  no  use. 

in'  that  was  the  last  we  seen  of  him  for  about  two  minutes  'n'  a 

jialf,  an'  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  begin  to  rain  rocks  and  rubbage, 

i'  directly  he  came  down  ker-whop  about  ten  foot  off  f  m  where 

Ire  stood.    Well,  T  reckon  he  was  p'raps  the  orneriest  lookin' 

least  you  ever  see.    One  ear  was  sot  back  on  his  neck,  'h'  his  tail 

ras  stove  up,  'n'  his  eye*winkers  was  swinged  off,  'n'  he  was  all 

[lacked  up  with  powder  an'  smoke,  an'  all  sloppy  with  mud  'n' 

)ush  f  m  one  end  to  the  other.    Well  sir,  it  warn't  no  use  to  try 

I  apologize — ^we  couldn't  say  a  word.    He  took  a  sort  of  a  dis- 

listed  look  at  hisself,  'n'  then  he  looked  at  us — an'  it  was  just 

stly  the  same  as  if  he  had  said — '  Gents,  may  be^ou  think  it's 

ixt  to  take  advantage  of  a  cat  that  'ain't  had  no  experience  of 

mtzminin',  but  /think  differ enV — an'  then  he  turned  on  his 

pel  'n'  marched  off  home  without  saying  another  word. 

["  That  was  jest  his  style.    An'  may  be  you  won't  believe  it,  but 
Br  that  you  never  see  a  cat  so  prejudiced  agin  quartz  mining  as 
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what  he  was.  An*  by  an'  bye  when  he  did  get  to  goin'  down  in  j 
the  shaft  agin,  you'd  'a  been  astonished  at  his  sagacity.  Thej 
minute  we'd  tetch  off  a  blast  'n'  the  fuse'  begin  to  sizzle,  he'd  give 
a  look  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Well,  I'll  have  to  git  you  to  excuse 
Twe,'  an'  it  was  surpris'n'  the  way  he'd  shin  out  of  that  hole  'n' 
go  f  r  a  tree.  Sagacity  ?  It  ain't  no  name  ifor  it.  'Twas  inspira. 
tionl" 

"  I  said, ''  Well,  Mr.  Baker,  his  prejudice  against  quartz-mining  i 
ioa«  remarkable,  considering  how  he  came  by  it.  Couldn't  you| 
ever  cure  him  of  jt. 

^^  Cure  hint  I  No!  When  Tom  Quartz  was  sot  once,  he  was! 
always  sot — and  you  might  a  blowed  him  up  as  much  as  three! 
million  times  'n'  you'd  never  a  broken  him  of  his  cussed  prejudice! 
agin  quartz  mining." 

The  affection  and  the  pride  that  lit  up  Baker's  face  when  hel 
delivered  this  tribute  to  the  firmness  of  his  humble  friend  of| 
other  days,  will  always  be  a  vivid  memory  with  me. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  we  had  never  '*  struck  "  a  pockcll 
We  had  panned  up  and  down  the  hillsides  till  they  looked  plowedj 
like  a  field  ;  we  could  have  put  in  a  crop  of  grain,  then,  but  then 
would  have  been  no  way  to  get  it  to  market.    We  got  many  go 
"prospects,"  but  when  the  gold  gave  out  in  the  pan  and  wedti| 
down,  hoping  and  longing,  we  found  only  emptiness— the  pcckdj 
that  should  have  been  there  was  ns  barren  as  our  own. — At 
we  shouldered  our  pans  and  shovels  and  struck  out  over  the  hiOj 
to  try  new  localities.    We  prospected  around  Angel's  CarapJ 
Calaveras  county,  during  three  weeks,  but  had  no  success.    Thd 
we  wandered  on  foot  among  the  mountains,  sleeping  under 
trees  at  night,  for  the  weather  was  mihl,  but  still  we  remuinedi 
ccntlcss  as  the  last  rose  of  summer.    This  is  a  poor  joke,  but  itj 
in  pathetic  harmony  with  the  circumstances,  since  we  were  m^ 
ourselves.    In  acori^ance  with  the  custom  of  the  country, 
door  had  always  stood  open  and  our  bonrd  welcome  to  trampiij 
miners — they  drifted  along  nearly  every  day,  dumped  their  p» 
shovels  by  the  threshold  and  took  "pot  luck  "  with  us— and 
un  our  own  tramp  we  never  found  cold  hospitality. 

Our  wanderings  were  wide  and  in  many  directions;  and  m\ 
could  give  the  reader  a  vivid  description  of  the  Big  Trees  and  I 
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marvels  of  the  Yo  Semite — ^biit  wha  .as  this  reader  done  to  me 
that  I  should  persecute  him?  I  will  dalivcr  him  into  the  hands  of 
less  conscientious  tourists  and  take  his  blessing.  Let  me  be  chari- 
table, though  I  fail  in  all  virtues  else. 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  the  above  are  mining  technicalities,  purely, 

and  may  be  a  little  obscure  to  the  general  reader.    In  ''placer  diggings  " 

the  gold  is  scattered  all  through  the  surface  dirt ;  in  "pocket "  diggings 

it  is  concentrated  in  one  little  spot ;  in  "  quartz  "  the  gold  is  in  a  solid, 

continuous  vein  of  rock,  enclosed  between  distinct  walls  of  some  other 

I  kind  of  st9ne — and  this  is  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  of  all  the 

different  kinds  of  mining.     "  Prospecting "  is  hunting  for  a  "placer ;  " 

r'imlications"  are  signs  of  its  presence;  "panning  ovt"  refers  to  the' 

washing  process  by  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the 

dirt ;  a  "prospect "  is  what  one  finds  in  the  first  panful  of  dirt — and  its 

lvalue  determines  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  prospect,  and  whether 

it  is  worth  while  to  tarry  there  or  seek  further. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


FTEB  a  three  months'  absence,  I  found  myself  in  San  Fran- 
cisco again,  without  a  cent.  When  my  credit  was  about 
bxhausted,  (for  I  had  become  too  mean  and  lazy,  now,  to  work 
|>n  a  morning  paper,  and  there  were  no  vacancies  on  the  evening 
surnals),  I  was  created  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  JSn- 
\erpri8e,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  I  was  out  of  debt,  but  my 
(iterest  in  my  work  was  gone  ;  for  my  correspondence  being  a 
|aily  one,  without  rest  or  respite,  I  got  unspeakably  tired  of  it. 

wanted  another  change.  The  vagabond  instinct  was  strong 
ipon  me.  Fortune  favored  and  I  got  a  new  berth  and  a  de* 
Ightful  one.  It  was  to  go  down  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
jrite  some  letters  for  the  Sacramento  Union,  an  excellent 
|>urnal  and  liberal  with  employes. 

We  sailed  in  the  propeHer  AjaXf  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The 
[manac  called  it  winter,  distinctly  enough,  but  the  weather  was 

compromise  between  spring  and  summer.    Six  days  out  of 

ort,  it  became  summer  altogether.  We  had  some  thirty  pas- 
kngers ;  among  them  a  cheerful  soul  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
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and  three  sea-worn  old  whaleship  captains  going  down  to  join 
their  vessels.  These  latter  played  euchre  in  the  smoking  room 
day  and  night,  drank  astonishing  quantities  of  raw  whisky  with- 
out being  in  the  least  affected  by  it,  and  were  the  happiest  peo- 
ple I  think  I  ever  saw.  And  then  there  was  ''  the  old  Admiral " 
—a  retired  whaleman.  He  was  a  roaring,  terrific  combination  of 
wind  and  lightning  and  thunder,  and  earnest,  whole-souled  pro- 
fanity. But  nevertheless  he  was  tender  hearted  as  a  girl.  He 
was  a  raving,  deafening,  devastating  typhoon,  laying  waste  the 
cowering  seas  but  with  an  unvexed  refuge  in  the  centre  where 
all  comers  were  safe  and  at  rest.  Nobody  could  know  the 
"  Admiral "  without  liking  him ;  and  in  a  sudden  and  dire 
emergency  I  think  no  friend  of  his  would  know  which  to  choose 
— to  be  cursed  by  him  or  prayed  for  by  a  less  efficient  person. 

His  title  of  "Admiral "  was  more  strictly  "  official "  than  any 
ever  worn  by  a  naval  officer  before  or  since,  perhaps — ^for  it  ivas 
the  voluntary  offering  of  a  whole  nation,  and  came  direct  from 
the  people  themselves  without  any  intermediate  red  tape — the , 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    It  was  a  title  that  came  to  him  j 
freighted  with  affection,  and  honor,  and  appreciation  of  his  un- 
pretending merit.    And  in  testimony  of  the  genuineness  of  the! 
title  it  was  publicly  ordained  that  an  exclusive  flag  sbouUl  bel 
devised  for  him  and  used  solely  to  welcome  his  coming  and  wave  I 
him  Gk>d-speed  in  his  going.    From  that  time  forth,  whenever  hit  J 
ship  was  signaled  in  the  offing,  or  he  catted  his  anchor  and  stood! 
out  to  sea,  that  ensign  streamed  from  the  royal  halliards  on  tbei 
parliament  house  and  the  nation  lifted  their  hats  to  it  vdtli| 
spontaneous  accord. 

Yet  he  had  never  fired  a  gun  or  fought  a  battle  in  his  lifi 
When  I  knew  him  on  board  the  JjaXf  he  was  seventy  two  yeanj 
old  and  had  plowed  the  salt-vrater  sixty  one  of  them.  For  sixj 
teen  years  he  had  gone  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  hj 
command  of  a  whaleship,  and  for  sixteen  more  had  been  cstf 
of  a  San  Francisco  and  Sandwich  Island  passenger  packet 
had  never  hdd  an  accident  or  lost  a  vessel.  The  simple  natirei 
knew  him  for  a  friend  who  never  failed  them,  and  regarded  hii 
as  children  regard  a  father.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  oppr 
them  when  the  roaring  Admiral  was  around. 
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Two  years  before  I  knew  the  Admiral,  he  had  retired  from  the 
sea  on  a  competence,  and  had  sworn  a  colossal  nine-jointed  oath 
that  he  would  "  never  go  within  smelling  distance  of  the  salt  water 
again  as  long  as  he  lived."  And  he  had  conscientiously  kept  it. 
That  is  to  say,  he  considered  he  had  kept  it,  and  it  would  have 
been  more  than  dangerous  to  suggest  to  him,  even  in  the  gentlest 
way,  that  making  eleven  long  sea  voyages,  as  a  passenger,  during 
the  two  years  that  had  transpired  since  he  "  retired,"  was  only 
keeping  the  general  spirit  of  it  and  not  the  strict  letter. 

The  Admiral  knew  only  one  narrow  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
in  any  and  all  cases  where  there  was  a  fight,  and  that  was  to 
shoulder  his  way  stiraight  in  without  an  inquiry  as  to  the  rights 
or  the  merits  of  it,  and  take  the  part  of  the  weaker  side.  And 
thi^  was  the  reason  why  he  was  always  sure  to  be  present  at  tne 
trial  of  any  universally  execrated  criminal  to  oppress  and  intimi- 
date the  jury  with  a  vindictive  pantomine  of  what  he  would  do 
to  them  if  he  ever  caught  them  out  of  the  box.  And  this  was 
why  harried  cats  and  outlawed  dogs  that  knew  him  confidently 
took  sanctuary  under  his  chair  in  time  of  trouble.  In  the  begin- 
ning  he  was  the  most  frantic  and  bloodthiiisty  Union  man  that 
drew  breath  in  the  shadow  of  the  Flag;  but  the  instant  the 
Southerners  began  to  go  down  before  the  sweep  of  the  Northern 
armies,  he  ran  up  the  Confederate  colors  and  from  that  time  till 
the  end  was  a  rampant  and  inexorable  secessionist. 

fie  hated  intemperance  with  a  more  uncompromising  animos- 
I  ity  than  any  individual  I  have  ever  met,  of  either  sex ;  and  he 
was  never  tired  of  storming  against  it  and  beseeching  friends  and 
strangers  alike  to  be  wary  and  drink  with  moderation.    And  yet  if 
any  creature  had  been  guileless  enough  to  intimate  that  his  absorb- 
ing nine  gallons  of  "  straight "  whiskey  during  our  voyage  was  any 
Ifraction  short  of  rigid  or  inflexible  abstemiousness,  in  that  self- 
Isame  moment  the  old  man  would  have  spun  him  to  the  uttermost 
jparts  of  the  earth  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath.  Mind,  I  am  not  say- 
ling  his  whiskey  ever  effected  his  head  or  his  legs,  for  it  did  not,  in 
[even  the  slightest  degree.    He  was  a  capacious  container,  but 
lie  did  not  hold  enough  for  that.    He  took  a  level  tumblerful  of 
vhiskey  every  morning  before  he  put  his  clothes  on — ''to  sweeten 
is  bilgewater,"  he  said. — ^He  took  another  after  he  got  most  of 
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his  clothes  on,  "  to  settle  his  mind  and  give  him  his  bearings." 
He  then  shaved,  and  put  dn  a  clean  shirt ;  after  which  he  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  fervent,  thundering  bass  that  shook  the 
ship  to  her  kelson  and  suspended  all  conversation  in  the  main 
cabin.  Then,  at  this  stage,  being  invariably  **  by  the  head,"  or 
by  the  stern,"  or  '*  listed  to  port  or  starboard,"  he  took  one  more 
to  "  put  him  on  even  keel  so  that  he  would  mind  his  helium  and 
not  miss  stays  and  go  about,  every  time  he  came  up  in  the  wind." 
— And  now,  his  state  room  door  swung  open  and  the  sun  of  his 
benignant  face  beamed  redly  out  upon  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  he  roared  his  "  Shipmets  a'hoy  I "  in  a  way  that  was 
calculated  to  wake  the  dead  and  percipitate  the  final  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  forth  he  strode,  a  picture  to  look  at  and  a  presence  to 
enforce  attention.  Stalwart  and  portly  ;  not  a  gray  hair ;  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hat ;  semi-sailor  toggery  of  blue  navy  flannel- 
roomy  and  ample ;  a  stately  expanse  of  shirt-front  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  black  silk  neck-cloth  tied  with  a  sailor  knot ;  large 
chain  and  imposing  seals  impending  from  his  fob ;  awe-inspiring 
feet,  and  "  a  hand  like  the  hand  of  Providence,"  as  his  whaling 
brethren  expressed  it )  wrist-bands  and  sleeves  pushed  back  half 
way  to  the  elbow,  out  of  respect  of  the  warm  weather,  and 
exposing  hairy  arms,  gaudy  with  red  and  blue  anchors,  ships,  and 
goddesses  of  liberty  tattoed  in  India  ink.  But  these  details  were 
only  secondary  matters — his  face  was  the  lodestone  that  chained 
the  eye.  It  was  a  sultry  disk,  glowing  determinedly  out  through 
a  weather  beaten  mask  of  mahogany,  and  studded  with  warts, 
seamed  with  scars,  and  ''  blazed  "  all  over  with  unfailing  fresh  j 
slips  of  the  razor ;  and  with  cheery  eyes,  under  shaggy  brows, 
contemplating  the  world  from  over  the  back  of  a  gnarled  crag  of  | 
a  nose  that  loomed  vast  and  lonely  out  of  the  undulating  im- 
mensity that  spread  away  from  its  foundations.  At  his  heeb  I 
frisked  the  darling  of  his  bachelor  estate,  his  terrier  "  Fan,"  a  | 
creature  no  larger  than  a  squirrel.  The  main  part  of  his  daily  11 
was  occupied  in  looking  after  "  Fan,"  in  a  motherly  way,  afid  j 
doctoring  her  for  a  hundred  ailments  which  existed  only  in  his] 
imagination. 

The  Admiral  seldom  read  newspapers ;  and  when  he  did  1 
never  believed  anything  they  said.  He  read  nothing,  and  believed  I 
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in  nothing,  but  "The  Old  Guard,"  a  secession  periodical  published 
in  New  York.  He  carried  a  dozen  copies  of  it  with  him,  always, 
and  referred  to  them  for  all  required  information.  If  it  was  not 
there,  he  supplied  it  himself,  out  of  a  bountiful  fancy,  inventing 
history,  names,  dates,  and  everything  else  necessary  to  make  his 
point  good  in  an  argument.  Consequently  he  was  a  formidable 
antagonist  in  a  dispute.  Whenever  he  swung  clear  of  the  record 
and  began  to  create  history,  the  enemy  was  helpless  and  had  to 
surrender.  Indeed,  the  enemy  could  not  keep  from  betraying 
some  little  spark  of  indignation  at  his  manufactured  history — 
and  when  it  came  to  indignation,  that  was  the  Admiral's  very 
"  best  hold."  He  was  always  ready  for  a  political  argument,  and 
if  nobody  started  one  he  would  do  it  himself.  With  his  third 
retort  his  temper  would  begin  to  rise,  and  within  five  minutes  he 
would  be  blowing  a  gale,  and  within  fifteen  his  smoking  room 
audience  would  be  utterly  stormed  away  and  the  old  man  left 
solitary  and  alone,  banging  the  table  with  his  fist,  kicking  the 
chairs,  and  roaring  a  hurricane  of  profanity.  It  got  so,  after  a 
while,  that  whenever  the  Admiral  approached,  with  politics  in 
his  eye,  the  passengers  would  drop  out  with  quiet  accord,  afraid 
to  meet  him ;  and  he  would  camp  on  a  deserted  field. 

But  he  found  his  match  at  last,  and  before  a  full  company. 
At  one  time  or  another,  everybody  had  entered  the  lists  against 
him  and  been  routed,  except  the  quiet  passenger  Williams.  He 
had  never  been  able  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  out  of  him 
on  politics.  But  now,  just  as  the  Admiral  drew  near  the  door 
and  the  company  were  about  to  slip  out,  Williams  said: 

"  Admiral,  are  you  certain  about  that  circumstance  concerning 
the  clergymen  you  mentioned  the  other  day  ?" — referring  to  a 
piece  of  the  Admiral's  manufactured  history. 

Every  one  was  amazed  at  the  man's  rashness.    The  idea  of 

deliberately  inviting  annihilation  was  a  thing  incomprehensible. 

The  retreat  came  to  a  halt ;  then  everybody  sat  down  again 

I  wondering,  to  await  the  upshot  of  it.    The  Admiral  himself  was 

j  as  surprised  as  any  one.    He  paused  in  the  door,  with  his  red 

handkerchief  half  raised  to  his  sweating  f&ce,  and  contemplated 

I  the  daring  reptile  in  the  corner. 

"  Certain  of  it  ?    Am  I  certain  of  it  7    Do  you  think  I've  been 
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lying  about  it  7    What  do  you  take  me  for  ?    Anybody  that  don't 
know  that  oircumstanoe,  don't  know  anything;  a  child  ought  to 

know  it.    Read  up  your  history  i    Read  it  up , 

and  don't  oome  asking  a  man  if  he's  certain  about  a  bit  of  ABC 
stuff  that  the  very  southern  niggers  know  all  about." 

Here  the  Admiral's  fires  began  to  wax  hot,  the  atmosphere 
thickened,  the  coming  earthquake  rumbled,  he  began  to  thunder 
and  lighten.  Within  three  minutes  his  volcano  was  in  full  irrup< 
tion  and  he  was  discharging  flames  and  hshes  of  indignation, 
belching  black  volumes  of  foul  history  aloft,  and  vomiting  red-hot 
torrents  of  profanity  from  his  crater.  Meantime  Williams  sat 
silent,  and  apparently  deeply  and  earnestly  interested  in  what 
the  old  man  was  saying.  By  and  by,  when  the  lull  came,  he  said 
in  the  most  deferential  way,  and  with  the  gratified  air  of  a  man 
who  has  had  a  mystery  cleared  up  which  had  been  puzaling  him 
uncomfortably : 

"  Now  I  understand  it.  I  always  thought  I  knew  that  piece  of 
history  well  enough,  but  was  still  afraid  to  trust  it,  because  there 
was  not  that  convincing  particularity  about  it  that  one  likes  to 
have  in  history ;  but  when  you  mentioned  every  name,  the  other 
day,  and  every  date,  and  every  little  circumstance,  in  their  just 
order  and  sequence,  I  said  to  myself,  this  sounds  something  like 
— this  is  history — thi»  is  putting  it  in  a  shape  that  gives  a  man 
confidence ;  and  I  said  to  myself  afterward,  I  will  just  ask  the 
Admiral  if  he  is  perfectly  certain  about  the  details,  and  if  he  is 
I  will  come  out  and  thank  him  for  clearing  this  matter  up  for 
me.  And  that  is  what  I  want  to  do  now — ^for  until  you  set  that 
matter  right  it  was  nothing  but  just  a  conitision  in  my  mind, 
without  head  or  tail  to  it." 

Nobody  ever  saw  the  Admiral  look  so  mollified  before,  and  so 
pleased.  Nobody  had  ever  received  his  bogus  history  an  gospel 
before;  its  genuineness  had  always  been  called  in  question 
either  by  words  or  looks ;  but  here  was  a  man  that  not  onljr 
swallowed  it  all  down,  but  was  grateful  for  the  dose.  He  Ivu 
taken  a  back ;  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say ;  even  his  profanity  j 
failed  him.    Now,  Williams  continued,  modestly  and  earnestly: 

"  But  Admiral,  in  saying  that  this  was  the  first  stone  thrown,  i 
and  that  this  precipitated  the  war,  you  have  overlooked  aci^ 
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cumstanoe  which  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with,  but  which  has 
escaped  your  memory.    Now  I  grant  you  that  what  you  have 
stated  is  correct  in  every  detail — to  wit:  that  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1860,  two  Massachusettg  clergymen,  named  Waite  and 
Granger,  went  in  disguise  to  the  house  of  John  Moody,  in  Rock- 
port,  at  dead  of  night,  and  dragged  forth  two  southern  women 
and  their  two  little  children,  and  after  tarring  and  feathering 
them  conveyed  them  to  Boston  and  burned  them  alive  in  the 
State  House  square ;  and  I  also  grai'.t  your  proposition  that  this 
deed  is  what  led  to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  on  the  20th 
of  December  following.    Very  well."    [Here  the  company  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  Williams  proceed  to  come  back  at 
the  Admiral  with  his  own  invincible  weapon— clean,  pure,  maim- 
factured  hUtoryf  without  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  j    *'  Very  well,  I 
say.    But  Admiral,  why  overlook  the  Willis  and  Morgan  case  in 
South  Carolina  7    You  are  too  well  informed  a  man  not  to  know 
all  about  that  circumstance.    Your  arguments  and  your  conver- 
sations have  shown  you  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  this  national  quarrel.    You  develop  matters  of  history 
every  day  that  show  plainly  that  you  are  no  smatterer  in  it,  con- 
tent to  nibble  about  the  surface,  but  a  man  who  has  searched 
the  depths  and  possessed  yourself  of  everything  that  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  question.    Therefore,  let  me  just  recall  to 
your  mind  that  Willis  and  Morgan  case — though  I  see  by  your 
face  that  the  whole  thing  is  already  passing  through  your  me- 
mory at  this  moment.    On  the  12th  of  August,  1860,  two  months 
before  the  Waite  and  Granger  affair,  two  South  Carolina  clergy- 
men, named  John  H.  Morgan  and  Winthrop  L.  Willis,  one  a 
Methodist  and  the  other  an  Old  School  Baptist,  disguised  them- 
selves, and  went  at  midnight  to  the  house  of  a  planter  named 
Thompson — Archibald  F.  Thompson,  Vice  President  under  Thos. 
Jefferson — and  took  thence,  at  midnight,  his  widowed  aunt,  (a 
Northern  woman),  and  her  adopted  child,  an  orphan  named 
Mortimer  Highie,  afflicted  with  epilepsy  and  suffering  at  the 
lime  from  white  swelling  on  one  of  his  legs,  and  compelled  to 
walk  on  crutches  in  consequence ;  and  the  two  ministers,  in 
spite  of  the  pleadings  of  the  victims,  dragged  them  to  the  bush, 
tarred  and  feathered  them,  and  afterward  burned  them  at  the 
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stake  in  the  city  of  Charleston.    Tou  remember  perfectly  well 
what  a  stir  it  made ;  you  remember  perfectly  well  thit  even  the 
Charleston  Courier  stigmatized  the  act  as  being  unpleasant,  of 
questionable  propriety,  and  scarcely  justifiable,  and  likewise 
that  it  would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  if  retaliation  ensued. 
And  you  remember  also,  that  this  thing  was  the  cau$e  of  the 
Massachusetts  outrage.    Who,  indeed,  were  the  two  Massachu- 
setts ministers  ?  and  who  were  the  two  Southern  women  they 
burned  ?    I  do  not  need  to  remind  yoUf  Admiral,  with  your  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  history,  that  Waite  was  the  nephew  of  the 
woman  burned  in  Charleston ;  that  Granger  was  her  cousin  in 
the  second  degree,  and  that  the  woman  they  burned  in  Boston 
was  the  wife  of  John  H.  Morgan,  and  the  still  loved  but  divorced 
wife  of  Winthrop  L.  Willis.    Now,  Admiral,  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  acknowledge  that  the  first  provocation  came  from 
the  Southern  preachers  and  that  the  Northern  ones  were  justi- 
fied in  retaliating.     In  your  arguments  you  never  yet  have 
shown  the  least  disposition  to  withhold  a  just  verdict  or  be  in 
anywise  unfair,   when  authoritative  history  condemned  your 
position,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  take 
the  original  blame  from  the  Massachusetts  ministers,  in  this 
matter,  and  transfer  it  to  the  South  Carolina  clergymen,  where  it 
justly  belongs." 

The  Admiral  was  conquered.  This  sweet-spoken  creature,  who 
swallowed  his  fraudulent  history  as  if  it  were  the  bread  of  life, 
basked  in  his  furious  blasphemy  as  if  it  were  generous  sunshine, 
found  only  calm,  even-handed  justice  in  his  rampart  partisanship, 
and  flooded  him  with  invented  history  so  sugar-coated  wiUi 
flattery  and  deference  that  there  was  no  rejecting  it,  was  ''  too 
many"  for  him.    He  stammered  some  awkward,  profane  sen  teuces 

about  the Willis  and  Morgan  business  having 

escaped  his  memory,  but  that  he  *'  remembered  it  now,"  and 
then,  under  pretence  of  giving  Fan  some  medicine  for  an  imagi- 
nary cough,  drew  out  of  the  battle  and  went  away,  a  vanquished 
man.  Then  cheers  and  laughter  went  up,  and  Williams,  the  ship's 
benefactor  was  a  hero.  The  news  went  about  the  vessel,  cham- 
pagne was  ordered,  an  enthusiastic  reception  instituted  in  the 
smoking  room,  and  everybody  flocked  thither  to  shake  hands 
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with  the  conqueror.  The  wheelsman  Baid  afterward,  that  the 
Admiral  stood  up  behind  the  pilot  house  and  ''  ripped  and  oursed 
all  to  himself"  till  he  loosened  the  smoke-stack  guys  and  becalm- 
ed the  mainsail. 

The  Admiral's  power  was  broken.  After  that,  if  he  began  an 
argument,  somebody  would  bring  Williams,  and  the  old  man 
would  grow  weak  and  begin  to  quiet  down  at  once.  And  as  soon 
as  he  was  done,  Williams  in  his  dulcet,  insinuating  way,  would 
invent  some  history  (referring  for  proof,  to  the  old  man's  own 
excellent  memory  and  to  copies  of  "  The  Old  Guard"  known  not 
to  be  in  his  possession)  that  would  turn  the  tables  completely 
and  leave  the  Admiral  all  abroad  and  helpless.  By  and  by  he 
came  to  so  dread  Williams  and  his  gilded  tongue  that  he  would 
stop  talking  when  he  saw  him  approach,  and  finally  ceased  to 
mention  politics  altogether,  and  from  that  time  forward  there 
was  entire  peace  and  serenity  in  the  ship. 


ml 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


I  rvN  a  certain  bright  morning  the  Islands  hove  in  sight,  lying 

^  low  on  the  lonely  sea,  and  everybody  climbed  to  the  upper 

deck  to  look.    After  two  thousand  miles  of  watery  solitude  the 

vision  was  a  welcome  one.    As  we  approached,  the  imposing  pro- 

Imoijtory  of  Diamond  Head  rose  up  out  of  the  ocean  its  rugged 

jfront  softened  by  the  hazy  distance,  and  presently  the  details  of 

jthe  land  began  to  make  themselves  manifest :  first  the  line  of 

beach ;  then  the  plumed  cocoanut  trees  of  the  tropics ;  then 

cabins  of  the  natives ;  then  the  white  town  of  Honolulu,  said  to 

contain  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  spread 

over  a  dead  level  j  with  streets  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide, 

^olid  and  level  as  a  floor,  most  of  them  straight  as  a  line  and  few 

crooked  as  a  corkscrew. 

The  further  I  traveled  thijough  the  town  the  better  I  liked  it. 
Svery  step  revealed  a  new  contrast — disclosed  something  I  was 
tinaccustomed  to.  In  place  of  the  grand  mud-colored  brown  fronts 
W  San  Francisco,  I  saw  dwellin^^  bi^t  of  8ty«w,  adobies,  ana 
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oream-oolored  pebble*and-Bhell'OongIomerated  ooral,  out  into 
oblong  blooks  and  laid  in  cement;  alio  a  great  number  of  neat 
white  oottagea,  with  green  window*shutten ;  in  place  of  front 
yards  like  billiard'tables  with  iron  fences  around  them,  I  saw  these 
homes  surrounded  by  ample  yards,  thickly  clad  with  green  gnus, 
and  shaded  by  tall  trees,  through  whose  dense  foliage  the  sun 
could  scarcely  penetrate ;  in  place  of  the  customary  geranium, 
oalla  lily,  Ac,  languishing  in  dust  and  general  debility,  I  saw 
luxurious  banks  and  thickets  of  flowers,  Aresh  as  a  meadow  after 
a  rain,  and  glowing  with  the  richest  dyes ;  in  place  of  the  dingy 
horrors  of  San  Francisco's  pleasure  grove,  the  "  Willows,"  I  saw 
huge-bodied,  wide>spreading  forest  trees,  with  strange  names  and 
stranger  appearance — trees  that  cast  a  shadow  like  a  thunde^ 
cloud,  and  were  able  to  stand  alone  without  being  tied  to  green  | 
poles ;  in  place  of  gold  fish,  wiggling  around  in  glass  globeij  | 
assuming  countless  shades  and  degrees  of  distortion  through  the , 
magnifying  and  diminishing  qualities  of  their  transparent  prison- 
houses,  I  saw  cats— Tom-cats,  Mary  Ann  cats,  long-tailed  cati,| 
bob- tailed  cats,  blind  cats,  one-eyed  cats,  wall-eyed  cats,  cross-eyed! 
cats,  gray  cats,  black  cats,  white  cats,  yellow  cats,  striped  cati^| 
spotted  cats,  tame  cats,  wild  cats,  siD,<;;ed  cats,  individual  oatiJ 
groups  of  cats,  platoons  of  cats,  companies  of  cats,  regiments  i\ 
cats,  armies  of  cats,  multitudes  of  cats,  millions  of  cats,  and  all  of  | 
them  sleek,  fat,  lazy,  and  sound  asleep. 

I  looked  on  a  multitude  of  people,  some  white,  in  white  coatij 
vests,  pantaloons,  even  white  cloth  shoes,  made  snowy  with  el 
duly  laid  on  every  morning ;  but  the  miyority  of  the  people  wen 
almost  ^>B  dark  as  negroes — women  with  comely  features, 
black  eyes,  rounded  forms,  inclining  to  the  voluptuous,  clad 
a  single  bright  red  or  white  garment  that  fell  free  and  mioonfinei 
from  shoulder  to  heel,  long  black  httii'  falling  loose,  ffy%v. 
encircled  with  wreaths  of  natural  flowers  of  a  brilli: 
tint;  rlenty  ofdark  men  in  various  costumes,  and  some  wil| 
nothing  on  lut  a  battered  stove  p'pe  hat  tilted  on  the  nose, 
a  very  scant  hreech-clout ;— certain  smoke-nried  children  m 
clothed  in  vvii  '.r>g  but  sunshine— a  very  neat  fitting  and  picti 
resque  appar^)!  i^  h-Avu* 

In  place  ^f  TOVfdM  and  rov  dies  staring  vn^  blackguarding  on ) 
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corners,  I  saw  lonp  ^  lired,  saddle-oolored  Sandwich  Fsland  maid 
«n8  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  corner  houses,  ih\»n$ 
indolently  at  whatever  or  whoever  happened  along;  instead  of 
wretched  oabble-stone  pavements,  I  walked  uu  a  firm  loundation 
of  coral,  built  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  the  absurd  but  per- 
severing insect  of  that  name,  with 
a  light  layer  of  lava  and  oinders 
overlying  the  cord  \,  bv  lohed  up 
out  of  fathon^^'^s'  |«ci<iition  long 
ago  through  tiio  seared  and  blaok- 
jened  cratjr  thut  .  td,nds  dead  and 
haruilc     r     the    distance   now; 
instead  c<' cramped  and  crowded 
gtreet-oars,   I  met   dusky  native 
women  sweeping  by,  free  as  the 
I  wind,  on  fleet  horses  and  astride, 
{with  gaudy  riding-sashes,  stream 
ling  like   banners  behind  them; 
linstead  of  the  combined  stenches 
|of  Chinadom  and  Brannan  street 
slaughter-houses,  I  breathed  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  jessamine,  ole- 
ander, and  the  Pride  of  India ;  in 
place  of  the   hurry   and   bustle 

^nd  noisy  confusion  of  San  Francisco,  I  moved  in  the  midst 
Df  a  Summer  calm  as  tranquil  as  dawn  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ; 
In  place  of  the  Golden  City's  skirting  sand  hills  and  the  placid 
])ay,  I  saw  ou  the  one  side  a  frame-work  of  tall,  precipitous 
mountains  close  at  hand,  clad  in  refreshing  green,  and  cleft  by 
feep,  cool,  chasm  tike  valleys — and  in  front  the  grand  sweep  of 
le  oce    . :  a  brilliant,  transparent  green  near  the  shore,  bound 
id  bordered  by  a  long  white  line  of  foamy  spray  dashing  against 
16  reef,  and  further  out  the  dead  blue  water  of  the  deep  sea, 
|ecked  with  "  white  caps,"  and  in  the  far  horizon  a  single,  lonely 
il— a  mere  accent  mark  to  emphasise  a  slumberous  calm  and  a 
plitude  that  were  without  sound  or  limit.    When  the  sun  sunk 

own— the  one  intruder  from  other  realms  and  persistent  in 
ao 
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suggestions  of  them — it  was  tranced  luxury  to  sit  in  the  perfumed 
air  and  forget  that  there  was  any  world  but  these  enchanted 
islands. 

It  was  such  estacy  to  dream,  and  dream — till  you  got  a  bite. 
A  scorpion  bite.  Then  the  first  duty  was  to  get  up  out  of  the 
grass  and  kill  the  scorpion ;  and  the  next  to  bathe  the  bitten 
^lace  with  alcohol  .  brandy ;  and  the  next  to  resolve  to  keep  out 
of  the  grass  in  futuio.  Then  came  an  adjournment  to  the  bed- 
chai^ber  and  the  pastime  of  writing  up  the  day's  journal  with 
one  hand  and  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  with  the  other— a 
whole  community  of  them  at  a  slap.  Then,  observing  an  enemy 
approaching,  a  hairy  tarantula  on  stilts — why  not  set  the  spittoon 
on  him  ?  It  is  done,  and  the  projecting  ends  of  his  paws  give  a 
luminous  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  reach.  Then  to  bed  and 
become  a  promenade  for  a  centipede  with  forty-two  legs  on  a 
side  and  every  foot  hot  enough  to  burn  a  hole  through  a  raw- 
hide. More  soaking  with  alcohol,  and  a  resolution  to  examine 
the  bed  before  entering  it,  in  future.  Then  wait,  and  suffer,  till 
all  the  mosquitoes  in  the  neighborhood  have  crawled  under  the 
bar,  then  slip  out  quickly,  shut  them  in  and  sleep  peacefully  on 
the  floor  till  morning.  Meantime  it  is  comforting  to  curse  the 
tropics  in  occasional  wakeful  intervals. 

We  had  an    abundance   of  fruit   in   Honolulu,    of  course. 
Oranges,  pine-apples,  bananas,  strawberries,  lemons,  limes,  man- 
goes, guavas,  melons,  and  a  rare  and  curious  luxury  called  the 
chirimoya,  which  is  deliciousness  itself.     Then  there  is  the 
tamarind.    I  thought  tamarinds  were  made  to  eat,  but  that  was 
probably  not  the  idea.    I  ate  several,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  j 
they  were  rather  sour  that  year.    They  pursed  up  my  lips,  till 
they  resembled  the  stem-end  of  a  tomatoe,  and  I  had  to  take  my  | 
sustenance  through  a  quill  for  twenty-four  hours.    They  sharp- 
ened my  teeth  till  I  could  have  shaved  with  them,  and  gave  them  I 
a ''wire  edge"  that  I  was  afraid  would  stay;  but  a  citizen  saidj 
"  no,  it  will  come  off  when  the  enamel  does  " — which  was  coi 
forting,  at  any  rate.    I  found,  afterward,  that  only  strangers  est] 
tamarinds — but  they  only  eat  them  once. 
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CHAPTEE  LIX. 

IN  my  diary  of  our  third  day  in  Honolulu,  I  find  this : 
I  am  probably  the  most  sensitive  man  in  Hawaii  to-night — espe- 
cially about  sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  my  betters.     I  have  ridden 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  horse-back  since  5  p.  m.  and  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  I  have  a  delicacy  about  sitting  down  at  all. 

An  excursion  to  Diamond  Head  and  the  King's  Ooacoanut  Grove  was 
planned  to-day — time,  4:30  P.  M. — the  party  to  consist  of  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  and  three  ladies.     They  all  started  at  the  appointed  hour 
except  myself.     I  was  at  the  Government  prison  (with  Captain  Fish 
and  another  whale-ship  skipper,  Captain  Phillips),  and  got  so  interested 
in  its  examination  that  I  did  not  notice  how  quickly  the  time  was 
passing.     Somebody  remarked  that  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  five 
o'clock,  and  that  woke  me  up.     It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
Captain  Phillips  was  along  with  his  "  turn  out,"  as  he  calls  a  top-buggy 
that  Captain  Cook  brought  here  in  1778,  and  a  horse  that  was  here 
when  Captain  Cook  came.     Captain  Phillips  takes  a  just  pride  in  his 
driving  and  in  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and  to  his  passion  for  displaying 
them  I  owe  it  that  we  were  only  sixteen  minutes  coming  from  the 
prison  to  the  American  Hotel — a  distance  which  has  been  estimated  to 
be  over  half  a  mile.     But  it  took  some  fearful  driving.     The  Captain's 
whip  came  down  fast,  and  the  blows  started  so  much  dust  out  of  the 
horse's  hide  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  journey  we  rode  through 
an  impenetrable  fog,  and  ran  by  a  pocket  compass  in  the  hr.uds  of  Cap- 
tain Fish,  a  whaler  of   twenty-six  years  experience,  who  sat  there 
through  the  perilous  voyage  as  self-possessed  as  if  he  had  been  on  the 
euchre-deck  of  his  own  ship,  and  calmly  said,  "Port  your  helm — 
port,"  from  time  to  time,  and  "Hold  her  a  little  free — steady — so-o," 
and  "  Luff — hard  down  to  starboard  !"  and  never  once  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  or  betrayed  the  least  anxiety  by  voice  or  manner.     When  we 
came  to  anchor  at  last,  and  Captain  Phillips  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said,  "  Sixteen  minutes — I  told  you  it  was  in  her !  that's  over  three 
miles  an  hour  I"    I  could  see  he  felt  entitled  to  a  compliment,  and  so  I 
said  I  had  nevei.  seen  lightning  go  like  that  horse.     And  I  never  had. 

The  landlord  of  the  American  said  the  party  had  been  gone  nearly 
an  hour,  but  that  he  could  give  me  my  choice  of  several  horses  that 
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could  overtake  them.    I  said,  never  mind — I  preferred  a  safe  horse  to 
a  fast  one — I  would  like  to  have  an  excessively  gentle  horse — a  horse 
with  no  spirit  whatever — a  lame  one,  if  he  had  such  a  thing.    Inside 
of  five  minutes  I  was  mounted,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  outfit. 
I  had  no  time  to  label  him  "  This  is  a  horse,"  and  so  if  the  public  took 
him  for  a  sheep  I  cannot  help  it.    I  was  satisfied,  and  that  was  the 
main  thing.     I  could  see  that  he  had  as  many  fine  points  as  any  man's 
horse,  and  so  I  hung  my  hat  on  one  of  them,  behind  the  saddle,  and 
swabbed  the  perspiration  from  my  face  and  started.    I  named  him  after 
this  island,  "  Oahu"  (pronounced  C>^waw-hee).     The  first  gate  he  came 
to  he  started  in  ;  I  had  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and  so  I  simply  argued 
the  case  with  him.     He  resisted  argument,  but  ultimately  yielded  to 
insult  and  abuse.     He  backed  out  of  that  gate  and  steered  for  another 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.     I  triumphed  by  my  former  process. 
Within  the  next  six  hundred  yards  he  crossed  the  street  fourteen  times 
and  attempted  thirteen  gates,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tropical  sun  was 
beating  down  and  threatening  to  cave  the  top  of  my  head  in,  and  I 
was  literally  dripping  with  perspiration.     He  abandoned  the  gate  busi- 
ness after  that  and  went  along  peaceably  enough,  but  absorbed  in 
meditation.     I  noticed  this  latter  circumstance,  and  it  soon  began  to 
fill  me  with  apprehension.     I  said  to  myself,  this  creature  is  planning 
some  new  outrage,  some  fresh  deviltry  or  other — no  horse  ever  thought 
over  a  subject  so  profoundly  as  this  one  is  doing  just  for  nothing.    The 
more  this  thing  preyed  upon  my  mind  the  more  uneasy  I  became,  until 
the  suspense  became  almost  unbearable  and  I  dismounted  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  wild  in  his  eye — for  I  had  heard  that  the  eyo  of  this 
noblest  of  our  domestic  animals  is  very  expressive.     I  cannot  describe 
what  a  load  of  anxiety  was  lifted  from  my  mind  when  I  found  that  he 
was  only  asleep.     I  woke  him  up  and  started  him  into  a  faster  walk, 
and  then  the  villany  of  his  nature  came  out  again.     He  tried  to  climb 
over  a  stone  wall,  five  or  six  feet  high.     I  saw  that  I  must  apply  force 
to  this  horse,  and  that  I  might  as  well  begin  first  as  last.    I  plucked  a 
stout  switch  from  a  tamarind  tree,  and  the  moment  he  saw  it,  he  sur- 
rendered.    He  broke  into  a  convulsive  sort  of  a  canter,  which  had  three 
short  Rteps  in  it  and  one  long  one,  and  reminded  me  alternately  of  the 
clattering  shake  of  the  great  earthquake,  and  the  sweeping  plunging  of 
the  Ajax  in  a  storm. 

And  now  there  can  be  no  fitter  occasion  than  the  present  to  pronounce 
a  left-handed  blessing  upon  the  man  who  invented  the  American  saddle. 
There  is  no  seat  to  speak  of  about  it — one  might  as  well  sit  in  a  shovel 
— and  the  stirrups  are  nothing  but  an  ornamental  nuisance.    If  I  were 
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to  write  down  here  all  the  abuse  I  expended  on  those  stirrups,  it  would 
make  a  large  book,  even  without  pictures.  Sometimes  I  got  one  foot  so 
far  through,  that  the  stirrup  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  anklet;  some- 
times both  feet  were  through,  and  I  was  handcuffed  by  the  legs  ;  and 
sometimes  my  feet  got  clear  out  and  left  the  stirrups  wildly  dangling 
about  my  shins.  Even  when  I  was  in  proper  position  and  carefully 
balanced  upon  the  balls  of  my  feet,  there  was  no  comfort  in  it,  on 
account  of  my  nervous  dread  that  they  were  going  to  slip  one  way  or 
the  other  in  a  moment.  But  the  subject  is  too  exasperating  to  write 
about. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  I  came  to  a  grove  of  tall  cocoanut  trees, 
with  clean,  branchless  stems  reaching  straight  up  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
and  topped  with  a  spray  of  green  foliage  sheltering  clusters  of  cocanuts 
—not  more  picturesque  than  a  forest  of  coUosal  ragged  parasols,  with 
benches  of  magnified  grapes  under  them,  would  be.  I  once  heard  a 
grouty  northern  invalid  say  that  a  cocoanut  tree  might  be  poetical,  pos- 
sibly it  was  ;  but  it  looked  like  a  feather-duster  struck  by  lightning.  I 
think  that  describes  it  better  than  a  picture — and  yet,  without  any 
question,  there  is  something  fascinating  about  a  cocoanut  tree — and 
graceful,  too. 

About  a  dozen  cottages,  some  frame  and  the  others  of  native  grass, 
nestled  sleepily  in  the  shade  here  and  there.  The  grass  cabins  are  of  a 
grayish  color,  are  shaped  much  like  our  own  cottages,  only  with  higher 
and  steeper  roofs  usually,  and  are  made  of  some  kind  of  weed  strongly 
bound  together  in  bundles.  The  roofs  are  very  thick,  and  so  are  the 
walls  ;  the  latter  have  square  holes  in  them  for  windows.  At  a  little 
distance  these  cabins  have  a  furry  appearance,  as  if  they  might  be  made 
of  bear  skins.  They  are  very  cool  and  pleasant  inside.  The  King's 
flag  was  flying  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  cottages,  and  His  Majesty 
was  probably  within.  He  owns  the  whole  concern  thereabouts,  and 
passes  his  time  there  frequently,  on  sultry  days  "  laying  off."  The  spot 
is  called   "  The  King's  Grove." 

Near  by  is  an  interesting  ruin — the  meagre  remains  of  an 
ancient  heathen  temple — a  place  where  human  sacrafices  were 
offered  up  in  those  old  bygone  days  when  the  simple  child  of 
nature  yielding  momentarily  to  sin  when  sorely  tempted,  acknow- 
ledged his  error  when  calm  reflection  had  shown  it  him,  and 
came  forward  with  noble  frankness  and  offered  up  his  grandmo- 
ther as  an  atoning  sacrifice — in  those  old  days  when  the  luckless 
siuQer  could  keep  on  cleansing  his  conscience  and  acbieying 
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periodical  happiness  as  long  as  his  relations  held  out ;  long,  long 
before  the  missionaries  braved  a  thousand  privations  to  come  and 
make  them  permanently  miserable  by  telling  them  how  beautiful 
and  how  blissful  a  place  heaven  is,  and  how  nearly  impossible  it 
is  to  get  there  ;  and  showed  the  poor  native  how  dreary  a  place 
perdition  is  and  what  unnecessarily  liberal  facilities  there  are  for 
going  to  it ;  showed  him  how,  in  his  ignorance  he  had  gone  and 
fooled  away  all  his  kinfolks  to  no  purpose ;  showed  him  what 
rapture  it  is  to  work  all  day  long  for  fifty  cents  to  buy  food  for 
next  day  with,  as  compared  with  fishing  for  pastime  and  lolling 
in  the  shade  through  eternal  Summer,  and  eating  of  the  bounty 
that  nobody  labored  to  provide  but  Nature.  How  sad  it  is  to 
think  of  the  multitudes  who  have  gone  to  their  graves  in  this 
beautiful  island  and  never  knew  there  was  a  hell. 

This  ancient  temple  was  built  of  rough  blocks  of  lava,  and  was 
simply  a  roofless  inclosure  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and 
seventy  wide — nothing  but  naked  walls,  very  thick,  but  not  much 
higher  than  a  man's  head.    They  will  last  for  ages  no  doubt,  if  j 
left  unmolested.    Its  three  altars  and  other  sacred  appurtenances 
have  crumbled  and  passed  away  years  ago.    It  is  said  that  in  the 
old  times  thousands  of  human  beings  were  slaughtered  here,  in 
the  presence  of  naked  and  howling  savages.    If  these  mute  stones  j 
could  speak,  what  tales  they  could  tell,  what  pictures  they  could 
describe,  of  fettered  victims  writhing  under  the  knife ;  of  massed 
forms  straining  forward  out  of  the  gloom,  with  ferocious  faces  lit  | 
up  by  the  sacrificial  fires  ;  of  the  background  of  ghostly  trees; 
of  the  dark  pyramid  of  Diamond  Head  standing  sentinel  over  the  I 
uncanny  scene,  and  the  peaceful  moon  looking  down  upon  it  j 
through  rifts  in  the  cloud  rack. 

When  Kamehameha  (pronounced  Ka  may-ha-ma-ah)  the  Great  I 
— ^who  was  a  sort  of  a  Napoleon  in  military  genius  and  uniform  I 
success — invaded  this  island  of  Oahu  three  quarters  of  a  centurjj 
ago,  and  exterminated  the  army  sent  to  oppose  him,  and  tookl 
full  and  final  possession  of  the  country,  he  searched  out'  the  deaij 
body  of  the  King  of  Oahu,  and  those  of  the  principal  chiefs,  i 
impaled  their  heads  on  the  walls  of  this  temple. 

Those  were  savage  times  when  this  old  slaughter-house  was  ill 
its  prime.    The  King  and  the  chiefs  ruled  the  common  herd  witiil 
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a  rod  of  iron  ;  made  them  gather  all  the  provisions  the  masters 
needed ;  build  all  the  houses  and  temples ;  stand  all  the  ex- 
penses, of  whatever  kind )  take  kicks  and  ci^ffs  for  thanks  ;  drag 
out  lives  well  flavored  with  misery,  and  then  suffer  death  for 
trifling  offences  or  yield  up  their  Mves  on  the  sacrificial  altars  to 
purchase  favors  from  the  gods  for  their  hard  rulers.  The  mis- 
fiionaries  have  clothed  them,  educated  them,  broken  up  the 
tyrannous  authority  of  their  chiefs,  and  given  them  freedom  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  whatever  their  hands  and  brains  produce  with 
equal  laws  for  all,  and  punil^ment  for  all  alike  who  transgress 
them.  Thr  contrast  is  so  strong — the  benefit  conferred  upon  this 
people  by  the  missionaries  is  so  prominent,  so  palpable  and  so 
unquestionable,  that  the  frankest  compliment  I  can  pay  them, 
and  the  best,  is  simply  to  point  to  the  condition  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  of  Captain  Cook's  time,  and  their  condition  to-day. 
Their  work  spoaks  for  itself. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 


T>  Y  and  by,  after  a  rugged  climb,  we  halted  on  the  summit  of  a 
-^  hill  which  commanded  a  far-reaching  view.  The  moon  rose 
and  flooded  mountain  and  valley  and  ocean  with  a  mellow  radi- 
ance, and  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  foliage  the  distant  lights  of 
Honolulu  glinted  like  an  encampment  of  fire-flies.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  The  halt  was  brief.  Gayly 
laughing  and  talking,  the  party  galloped  on,  and  I  clung  to  the 
pommel  and  cantered  after.  Presently  we  came  to  a  place  where 
no  grass  grew — a  wide  expanse  of  deep  sand.  They  said  it  was 
an  old  battle  ground.  All  around  everywhere,  not  three  feet 
apart  the  bleached  bones  of  men  gleamed  white  in  the  moonlight. 
We  picked  up  a  lot  of  them  for  mementoes.  I  got  quite  a  num- 
ber of  arm  bones  and  leg  .bones — of  great  chiefs,  maybe,  who  had 
fought  savagely  in  that  fearful  battle  in  the  old  days,  when  blood 
flowed  like  wine  where  we  now  stood — and  wore  the  choicest  of 
them  out  on  Oahu  afterward,  trying  to  make  him  go.  All  sorts 
of  bones  could  be  found  except  skulls  ;  but  a  oitizen  said, 
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irreverently,  that  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  "  skull- 
hunters"  there  lately — a  species  of  sportsmen  I  had  never  heard 
of  before. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  this  place — its  story  is  a 
secret  that  will  never  be  revealeJ.  The  oldest  natives  make  no 
pretense  of  being  possessed  of  its  history.  They  say  these  bones 
were  here  when  they  were  children.  They  were  here  when  their 
grandfathers  were  children — but  how  they  came  here,  they  can 
only  conjecture.  Many  people  believe  this  spot  to  be  an  ancient 
battle-ground,  and  it  is  usual  to  catt  it  so ;  and  they  believe  that 
these  skeletons  iiave  lain  for  ages  just  where  their  proprietors 
fell  in  the  great  fight.  Other  people  believe  that  Kamehameha 
I.  fought  his  first  battle  here.  On  this  point,  I  have  heard  a 
story,  which  may  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  numerous 
books  which  have  been  written  concerning  these  islands — I  do 
not  know  where  the  narrator  got  it.  He  said  that  when  Kame- 
hameha (who  was  at  first  merely  a  subordinate  chief  on  the  island 
of  Howaii),  landed  here,  he  brought  a  large  army  with  him,  and 
encamped  at  Waikiki.  The  Oahuans  marched  against  him,  and 
so  confident  were  they  of  success  that  they  readily  acceeded  to  a 
demand  of  their  priests  that  they  should  draw  a  line  where  these 
bones  now  lie,  and  take  an  oath  that,  if  forced  to  retreat  at  all 
they  would  never  retreat  beyond  this  boundary.  The  priests  told 
them  that  death  and  everlasting  punishment  would  overtake  any 
who  violated  the  oath ,  and  th  e  march  wa  s  resumed.  Kamehamelu 
drove  them  back  step  by  step  ;  the  priests  fought  in  the  front] 
rank  and  exhorted  them  both  by  voice  and  inspiriting  examp 
to  remember  their  oath — to  die,  if  need  be,  but  never  cross  the! 
fatal  line.  The  struggle  was  manfully  maintained,  but  at  last  tliel 
chief  priest  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  a  spear,  and  the  unj 
lucky  omen  fell  like  a  blight  upon  the  brave  souls  at  his  back;] 
with  a  triumphant  shout  the  invaders  pressed  forward — the  linel 
was  crossed — the  offended  gods  deserted  the  despairing  arrnu 
and,  accepting  the  doom  their  perjury  had  brought  upon  then,! 
they  broke  and  fled  over  the  plain  where  Honolulu  stands  now>-l 
up  the  beautiful  Nuuanu  Valley — paused  a  moment,  hemmed  iij 
by  precipituous  mountains  on  either  hand  and  the  frightful 
precipice  of  the  Pari  in  front,  and  then  were  driven  over — a  sheerj 
plunge  of  six  hundred  feet  I 
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The  story  is  pretty  enough,  but  Mr.  Jarves'  excellent  history 
says  the  Oahuans  ware  intrenched  in  Nuuanu  Valley ;  that  Kame* 
hameha  ousted  them,  routed  them,  pursued  them  up  the  valley 
and  drove  them  over  the  precipice.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
our  bone-yard  at  all  in  his  book. 

Impressed  by  the  profound  silence  and  repose  that  rested  over 
the  beautiful  landscape,  and  being,  as  usual,  in  the  rear,  I  gave 
voice  to  my  thoughts.    I  said  : 

"  What  a  picture  is  here  slumbering  in  the  solemn  glory  of  the 
moon  I  How  strong  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  dead  volcano 
stand  out  against  the  clear  sky  I  What  a  snowy  fringe  marks 
the  bursting  of  the  surf  over  the  long,  curved  reef  I  How  calmly 
the  dim  city  sleeps  yonder  in  the  plain !  How  soft  the  shadows 
lie  upon  the  stately  mountains  that  border  the  dream-haunted 
Maaoa  Valley  I  What  a  grand  pyramid  of  billowy  nlouds  towers 
above  the  storied  Pari!  How  the  grim  warriors  of  the  past 
seem  flocking  in  ghostly  squadrons  to  their  ancient  battlefiel 

again — how  the  wails  of  the  dying  well  up  from  the " 

At  this  point  the  horse  called  Oahu  sat  down  in  the  sand.  Sat 
uovrn  to  listen,  I  suppose.  Never  mind  what  he  heard,  I  stopped 
apostrophising  and  convinced  him  that  I  was  not  a  man  to  allow 
contempt  of  Court  on  the  part  of  a  horse.  I  broke  the  back-bone 
of  a  Chief  over  his  rump  and  set  out  to  join  the  cavalcade  again. 
Very  considerably  fagged  out  we  arrived  in  town  at  9  o'clock 
I  at  night,  myself  in  the  lead— for  when  my  horse  finally  came  to 
understand  that  he  was  homeward  bound  and  hadn't  far  to  go, 
I  be  turned  his  attention  strictly  to  business. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  drop  in  a  paragraph  of  information. 
iThere  is  no  regular  livery  stable  in  Honolulu,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
jpart  of  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii;  therefore  unless  you  are  acquainted 
jwith  wealthy  residents  (who  all  have  good  horses),  you  must  hire 
animals  of  the  wretchedest  description  from  the  Kanakas,  (i.  e. 
mtives.)    Any  horse  you  hire,  even  though  it  be  from  a  white 
lan,  is  not  often  of  much  account,  because  it  will  be  brought  in 
[for  you  from  some  ranch)  and  has  necessarily  been  leading  a 
Hard  life.    If  the  Kanakas  who  have  been  caring  for  him  (invet- 
erate riders  they  are)  have  not  ridden  him  half  to  death  every 
hy  themselves,  you  can  depend  upon  it  they  have  been  doing 
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the  same  thing  by  proxy,  by  oandlegtinely  hiring  him  out.  At 
least,  so  1  am  informed.  The  result  is,  that  no  horse  has  a  chance 
to  eat,  drink,  rest,  recuperate,  or  look  well  or  feel  well,  and  so 
strangers  go  about  the  Island  mounted  as  I  was  to<lay. 

In  hiring  a  horse  from  a  Kanaka,  you  must  have  all  your  eyei  I 
about  you,  because  you  can  rest  satisfied  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  shrewd  unprincipled  rascal.  You  may  leave  your  door 
open  and  your  trunk  unlocked  as  long  as  you  ^ease,  and  he  will  | 
not  meddle  with  your  property ;  he  has  no  important  vices 
no  inclination  to  commit  robbery 'on  a  large  scale;  but  if  he  can  I 
get  ahead  of  you  in  the  horse  business,  he  will  take  a  genuine 
delight  in  doing  it.  This  trait  is  characteristic  of  horse  jockeys,] 
the  world  over,  is  it  not?  He  will  overchange  you  if  he  can ; 
will  hire  you  a  fine-looking  horse  at  night  (anybody's — ^may  bethel 
King's,  if  the  royal  steed  be  in  convenient  view),  and  bring  yool 
the  mate  to  my  Oahu  in  the  morning,  and  contend  that  it  is  the| 
same  animal.  If  you  make  trouble,  he  will  get  out  by  saying  iti 
was  not  himself  who  made  the  bargain  with  you,  but  his  brotherj 
"  who  went  out  in  the  country  this  morning."  They  have  alwa]ii| 
got  a  "  brother  "  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon.  A  victim 
to  one  of  these  fellows  one  day : 

"But  I  know  I  hired  the  horse  of  you,  because  1  noticed 
scar  on  your  cheek." 

The  reply  way  not  bad:  ''Oh,  yes — ^yes — my  brother  all 
— we  twins  1" 

A  friend  of  mine,  J.  Smith,  hired  a  horse  yesterday,  the  Kana 
warranting  him  to  be  in  excellent  condition.    Smith  had  a  i 
die  and  a  blanket  of  his  own,  and  he  ordered  the  Kanaka  to  pol 
these  on  the  horse.    The  Kanaka  protested  that  he  was  parfeoti 
willing  to  trust  the  gentleman  with  the  saddle  that  was  alre» 
on  the  animal,  but  Smith  refused  to  use  it.    The  change 
made ;  then  Smith  noticed  that  the  Kanaka  had  only  chau; 
the  saddles,  and  had  left  the  original  blanket  on  the  horse ;  1 
said  he  forgot  to  change  the  blankets,  and  so,  to  cut  the  boti 
short.  Smith  mounted  and  rode  away.    The  horse  went  lame^ 
mile  from  town,  and  afterward  got  to  cutting  up  some  extn 
dinary  capers.    Smith  got  down  and  took  oft' the  saddle,  butt 
blanket  stuck  fast  to  the  horse — ^glued  to  a  procession  ofi 
places.    The  Kanaka's  mysterious  oonduot  stood  explained. 
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Another  friend .  of  mine  bought  a  pretty  good  horse  from  a 
native,  a  day  or  two  ago,  after  a  tolerably  thorough  examination 
of  the  animal.  He  discovered  to-day  that  the  horse  was  as  blind 
as  a  bat,  in  one  eye.  He  meant  to  have  examined  that  eye,  and 
came  home  with  a  general  notion  that  he  had  done  it ;  but  he 
remembers  now  that  every  time  he  made  the  attempt  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  something  else  by  his  victimizer. 

One  more  instance,  and  then  I  will  pass  to  something  else.    I 

am  informed  that  when  a  certain  Mr.  L.,  a  visiting  stranger,  was 

here,  he  bought  a  pair  of  very  respectable-looking  match  horses 

from  a  native.    They  were  in  a  little  stable  with  a  partition 

through  the  middle  of  it — one  horse  in  each  apartment.    Mr. 

I L.  examined  one  of  them  critically  through  a  window  (the  Kan- 

|aka's  "brother"  having  gone  to  the  country  with  the  key),  and 

then  went  around  the  house  and  examined  the  other  through  a 

window  on  the  other  side.    He  said  it  was  the  neatest  match  he 

I  had  ever  seen,  and  paid  for  the  horses  on  the  spot.    Whereupon 

I  the  Kanaka  departed  to  join  his  brother  in  the  country.    The 

fellow  had  shamefully  swindled  L.    There  was  only  one  *' match" 

horse,  and  he  had  examined  his  starboard  side  through  one  win- 

dow  and  his  port  side  throhgh  another!     I  decline  to  believe 

this  story,  but  I  give  it  because  it  is  worth  something  as  a  fanciful 

I  illustration  of  a  fixed  fact — namely,  that  the  Kanaka  horse- 

Ijockey  is  fertile  in  invention  and  elastic  in  conscience. 

You  can  buy  a  pretty  good  horse  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and 
la  good  enough  horse  for  all  practical  purposes  for  two  dollars  and 
la  half.  I  estimate  "  Oahu  "  to  be  worth  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
Iborhood  of  thirty-five  cents.  A  good  deal  better  animal  than  he 
|was  sold  here  day  before  yesterday  for  a  dollar  and  seventy -five 
cents,  and  sold  again  to-day  for  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents ; 
Williams  bought  a  handsome  and  lively  little  pony  yesterday  for 
ken  dollars ;  and  about  the  best  common  horse  on  the  island 
[[and  he  is  really  a  good  one)  sold  yesterday,  with  Mexican  saddle 
ad  bridle,  for  seventy  dollars — a  horse  which  is  well  and  widely 
bown,  and  greatly  respected  for  his  speed,  good  disposition  and 
^verlasting  bottom.  You  give  your  horse  a  little  grain  once  a 
lay;  it  comes  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  worth  tvo  cents  a 
bound ;  and  you  give  him  as  much  hay  as  he  wants ;  it  is  cut  and 
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>rought  to  the  market  by  natives,  and  is  not  very  good ;  it  i^ 
oaled  into  long,  round  bundles,  about  the  size  of  a  large  man ; 
one  of  them  is  stuck  by  the  middle  on  each  side  of  a  six-foot  poleJ 
and  the  Kanaka  shoulders  the  pole  and  walks  about  the  street 
between  the  upright  bales  in  search  of  customers.  These  hay| 
bales,  thus  carried,  have  a  general  resemblance  to  a  colog 
capital  H. 

The  hay-bundles  cost  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  one  will 
last  a  horse  about  a  day.    You  can  get  a  horse  for  a  song,  i 
week's  hay  for  another  song,  and  you  can  turn  your  animal  lo 
among  the  luxuriant  grass  in  your  neighbor's  broad  front  yn 
without  a  song  at  all — you  do  it  at  midnight,  and  stable  the  br-Nl 
again  before  morning.    You  have  been  at  no  expense  thup,  tkr| 
but  when  you  come  to  buy  a  saddle  and  a  bridle  they  will  cosil 
you  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars.    You  can  hire  a  hone] 
saddle  and  bridle  at  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  tb 
owner  will  take  care  of  them  at  hia  own  expense. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  day's  record — bed  time.    As  1  prept 
for  sleep,  a  rich  voice  rises  out  of  the  still  night,  and,  far  as  tbij 
ocean  rock  is  toward  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I  recognize  a  famili 
home  air.    But  the  words  seem  somewhat  out  of  joint: 
"  Waikiki  lantoni  oe  Kaa  hooly  hooly  wawhoo." 

Translated,  that  means  "When  we  were  marching  thFoujj 
Georgia." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


PASSING  through  the  market  place  we  saw  that  feature^ 
Honolulu  under  its  most  favorable  auspices — that  is,  in  t 
full  glory  of  Saturday  afternoon^  which  is  a  festive  day  with  i 
natives.    The  native  girls  by  twos  and  threes  and  parties  (^| 
dozen,  and  sometimes  in  whole  platoons  and  companies,  vei 
cantering  up  and  down  the  neighboring  streets  astride  of  fleet  bij 
homely  horses,  and  with  their  gaudy  riding  habits  streamingli 
banners  behind  them.     Such  a  troop  of  free  and  easy  riders,] 
their  natural  home,  the  saddle,  makes  a  gay  and  graceful  spe 
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ji  very  good;  it 
tize  of  a  large  man 
le  of  a  six-foot  pole, 
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bomers.    These  h* 
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piece,  and  one  will 
horse  for  a  song, 


cle.    The  riding  habit  I  speak  of  is  simply  a  long,  broad  scarf, 

ike  a  tavern  table  cloth  brilliantly  colored,  wrapped  around  the 

loins  once,  then  apparently  passed  between  the  limbs  and  each 

nd  thrown  backward  over  the  same,  and  floating  and  flapping 

ehind  on  both  sides  beyond  the  horse's  tail  like  a  couple  of 

iCy  flags ;  then,  slipping  the  stirrup-irons  between  her  toes,  the 
;irl  throws  her  chest  forward,  sits  up  like  a  Mf^or  General  and 

es  sweeping  by  like  the  wind. 

The  girls  put  on  all  the  finery  they  can  on  Saturday  afternoon  — 
„w.»~  Tiiimn,!  looaeB'"'^  black  silk  robes  j  flowing  red  ones  that  nearly  put  your  eyes 
'    Vt      d  front  varA"^'  others  as  white  as  snow;  still  others  that  discount  the  rain- 

low;  and  they  wear  their  hair  in  nets,  and  trim  their  jaunty  hats 

ith  fresh  flowers,  and  encircle  their  dusky  throats  with  home- 

,de  necklaces  of  the  brilliant  vermillion-tinted  blossom  of  the 

hia;  and  they  fill  the  markets  and  the  acljacent  streets  with 

eir  bright  presences,  and  smell  like  a  rag  factory  on  fire  with 

eir  offensive  cocoanut  oil. 

Occasionally  you  see  a  heathen  from  the  sunny  isles  away  down 
the  South  Seas,  with  his  face  and  neck  tattoed  till  he  looks 
:e  the  customary  mendicant  from  Washoe  who  has  been  blown 
in  a  mine.  Some  are  tattooed  a  dead  blue  color  down  to  the 
per  lip — masked  as  it  were — leaving  the  natural  light  yellow 
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f.\n  of  Micronesia  unstained  from  thence  down  ;  some  with  broad 
arks  drawn  down  from  hair  to  neck,  on  both  sides  of  the  face, 
ii  a  strip  of  the  original  yellow  skin,  two  inches  wide,  down  the 
kntre— a  gridiron  with  a  spoke  broken  out ;  and  some  with  the 
kire  face  discolored  with  the  popular  mortification  tint, 
[lieved  only  by  one  or  two  thin,  wavy  threads  of  natural  yellow 
aning  across  the  face  from  ear  to  ear,  and  eyes  twinkling  out 
[this  darkness,  from  under  shadowing  hat-brims,  like  stars  in 
I  dark  of  the  moon. 

loving  among  the  stirring  crowds,  you  come  to  the  poi  mer- 
ants  squatting  in  the  shade  on  their  hams,  in  true  native 
^hion,  and  surrounded  by  purchasers.  (The  Sandwich  Islanders 
^ays  squat  on  their  hams,  end  who  knows  but  they  may  be  the 
i original  "ham  sandwiches  ?"  The  thought  is  pregnant  with 
erest.)  The  poi  looks  like  common  flour  paste,  and  is  kept  in 
ge  bowls  formed  of  a  species  of  gourd,  and  capable  of  holding 
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from  one  to  three  or  four  gallons.  Foi  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
among  the  natives,  and  is  prepared  from  the  taro  plant,  The 
taro  root  looks  like  a  thick,  or,  if  you  please,  a  corpulent  swcot 
potato,  in  shape,  but  is  of  a  light  purple  color  when  boiled. 
When  boiled  it  answers  as  a  passable  sbustitute  for  bread.  The 
buck  Kanakas  bake  it  underground,  then  mash  it  up  wdll  with  a 
heavy  lava  pestle,  mix  water  with  it  until  it  becomes  a  paste,  set 
it  aside  and  let  it  ferment,  and  then  it  is  poi — and  an  unseduc- 
tive  mixture  it  is,  almost  tasteless  before  it  ferments  and  too 
sour  for  a  luxury  afterward.  But  nothing  is  more  nutritious, 
When  solely  used,  however,  it  produces  acrid  humors,  a  fact 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  humorous  character  of  the  [ 
Kanakas.  I  think  there  must  be  as  much  of  a  knack  in  handling] 
poi  as  there  is  in  eating  with  chopsticks.  The  forefinger  is  thruHtl 
into  the  mess  and  stirred  quickly  round  several  times  and  drawnf 
as  quickly  out,  thickly  coated,  just  as  if  it  were  poulticed ;  thel 
head  is  thrown  back,  the  finger  inserted  in  the  mouth  and  thel 
delicacy  stripped  off  and  swullowed — the  eye  closing  gentlyj 
meanwhile  in  a  languid  sort  of  ecstacy.  Many  a  different  fingerj 
goes  into  the  same  bowl  and  may  a  different  kind  of  dirt 
shade  and  quality  of  flavor  is  added  to  the  virtue  of  its  contentij 

Around  a  small  shanty  was  collected  a  crowd  of  natives  buyin 
the  atoa  root.    It  is  said  that  but  for  the  use  of  this  root  M 
destruction  of  the  people  in  former  iimes  by  certain  import 
diseases  would  have  been  far  greater  than  it  was.  and  by  othen 
it  is  said  that  this  is  merely  a  fancy.    All  agree  that  poi  will 
juvenate  a  man  who  is  used  up  and  his  vitality  almose  annihilati 
by  hard  drinking,  and  that  in  some  kinds  of  diseases  it  will  rest 
health  after  all  medicines  have  failed ;  but  all  are  not  willing  I 
allow  to  the  awa  the  virtues  claimed  for  it.    The  natives  manoj 
facture  an  intoxicating  drink  from  it  which  is  fearful  in  itsefifeclj 
when  persistently  indulged  in.    It  covers  the  body  with 
white  scales  ,inflames  the  eyes,  and  causes  premature  decrepi| 
tude.    Although  the  man  before  whose  establishment  we  stcpp 
has  to  pay  a  Government  license  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  yei 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  awa  root,  it  is  said  that  he  makei 
small  fortune  every  twelve-month ;  while  saloon  keepers,  wlj 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  rot 
whiskey,  etc.;  only  make  a  bare  living. 
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We  found  the  figh  market  crowded ;  for  the  native  is  very  fond 
of  Hah,  and  eatt  the  article  raw  and  alive  I  Let  us  change  the 
subject. 

In  old  times  here  Saturday  wiiH  a  grand  gala  day  indeed.  All 
the  native  population  of  the  town  forsook  their  labors,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  country  journeyed  to  the  city.  Then  the 
white  folks  had  to  stay  indoors,  for  e^ery  street  was  so  packed 
I  with  charging  cavaliers  and  cavalieresses  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
poiJHible  to  thread  one's  way  through  the  calvacades  without 
I  getting  crippled. 

At  night  they  feasted  and  the  girls  danced  the  lascivious  hula 
I  hula— a  dance  that  is  said  to  exhibit  the  very  perfection  of  edu- 
cated motion  of  limb  and  arm,  hand,  head  and  body,  and  the 
lexactest  uniformity  of  movement  and  accuracy  of  "  time"  It 
jwas  performed  by  a  circle  of  girls  with  no  raiment  on  them  to 
Ispeak  of,  who  went  through  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  and 
Ifigures  without  prompting,  and  yet  so  true  was  their  "  time,"  and 
[in  such  perfect  concert  did  they  move  that  when  they  were  placed 
lin  a  straight  line,  hands,  arms,  bodies,  limbs  and  heads  waved, 
[swayed,  gesticulated,  bowed,  stooped,  whirled,  squirmed,  twisted 

id  undulated  as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  single  indivi- 

lual ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not  moved  in  a 
ly  by  some  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism. 

Of  late  years,  however,  Saturday  has  lost  more  of  its  quondam 

ala  features.    This  weekly  stampede  of  the  natives  interfered 

I  much  with  labor  and  the  interests  of  the  white  folks,  and  by 

kticking  in  a  law  here,  and  preaching  a  sermon  there,  and  by 

[arious  other  means,  they  gradually  broke  it  up.    The  demoral- 

jting  hula  hula  was  forbidden  to  be  performed,  save  at  night, 

^ith  closed  doors,  in  presence  of  few  spectators,  and  only  by  per- 

[lission  duly  procured  from  the  authorities  and  the  payment  of 

^n  dollars  for  the  same.    There  are  few  girls  now-a-days  able  to 

ance  this  ancient  national  dance  in  the  highest  perfection  of 

lie  art. 

I  The  missionaries  have  christianized  and  educated  all  the  na- 
res.   They  all  belong  to  the  church,  and  there  is  not  one  of 

fem,  above  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  can  read  and  write  with 
cility  in  the  native  tongue.    It  is  the  most  universally  educated 
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race  of  people  outside  of  China.  They  have  any  quantity  of 
books,  printed  in  the  Kanaka  language,  and  all  the  natives  are 
fond  of  reading.  They  are  inveterate  church  goers — nothing  can 
keep  them  away.  All  this  ameliorfiting  cultivation  has  at  last 
built  up  in  the  native  women  a  profound  respect  for  chastity— in 
other  people.  Perhaps  that  is  enough  to  say  on  that  head.  The 
national  sin  will  die  out  when  the  race  does,  but  perhaps  not 
earlier.  But  doubtless  this  purifying  is  not  far  off,  when  we 
reflect  that  contact  with  civilization  and  the  whites  has  reduced 
the  native  population  from  four  hundred  thousand  (Captain 
Cook's  est'mate,)  to  fifty-five  thousand  in  something  over  eighty 
years  I 

Society  is  a  queer  medley  in  this  notable  missionary,  whaling ; 
and  governmental  centre.    If  you  get  into  conversation  with  a 
stranger  and  experience  that  natural  desire  to  know  what  sort  of  | 
ground  you  are  treading  on  by  finding  out  what  manner  of  man  i 
your  stranger  is,  strike  out  boldly  and  address  him  as  "  Captain." 
Watch  him  narrowly,  and  if  you  see  by  his  countenance  that  youj 
are  on  the  wrong  tack,  ask  him  where  he  preaches.    It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  he  is  either  a  missionary  or  captain  of  a  whaler.    I  ami 
now  personally  acquainted  with  seventy-two  captains  and  ninety- 1 
six  missionaries.    The  captains  and  ministers  form  one-half  of  | 
the  population ;  the    third    fourth    is    composed    of  common  I 
Kanakas  and  mercantile  foreigners  and  their  families,  and  the  I 
final  fourth  is  made  up  of  high  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- [ 
ment.    And  there  are  just  about  cats  enough  for  three  apiece  all] 
around. 

A  solemn  stranger  met  me  in  the  suburbs  the  other  day,  and] 
said : 

"  Good  morning,  your  reverence.    Preach  in  the  stone  churchl 
yonder,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't.    I'm  not  a  preacher." 

"  Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain.    I  trust  you  had  a  go 
season.    Hew  much  oil" — 

"  Oil  ?    What  do  you  take  me  for  ?    I'm  not  a  whaler." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  your  Excellency.    Major  Geif 
eral  in  the  household  troops,  no  doubt  7    Minister  of  the  Interio 
likely?   Secretary  of  War?  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamberJ 
Commissioner  of  the  Boyal" — 
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"Stuff!  I'm  no  official.  I'm  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
Ithe  Government." 

"  Bless  my  life  I  Then,  who  the  mischief  are  you  ?  what  the 
Imischief  are  you  ?  and  how  the  mischief  did  you  get  here,  and 
[where  in  thunder  did  you  come  from?" 

« I'm  only  a  private  personage — an  unassuming  stranger — lately 
larrivedfrom  America." 

"  No  ?  Not  a  missionary !  Not  a  whaler  I  not  a  member  of 
Ibis  Majesty's  Government!  not  even  Secretary  o^the  Navy! 
lAb,  Heaven  !  it  is  too  blissful  to  be  true  ;  alas,  I  do  but  dream. 
lAnd  yet  that  noble,  honest  countenance — those  oblique,  ingenu- 

ous  eyes — that  massive  head,  incapable  of— of — annythig ;  your 

hand;  give  me  your  hand,  bright  waif.    Excuse  these  tears. 

For  sixteen  weary  years  I  have  yearned  for  a  lyoment  like  this 

iind'  — 
Here  his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  swooned 

^vay.    I  pitied  this  poor  creature  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

'.  was  deeply  moved.    I  shed  a  few  tears  on  him  and  kissed  him 

lor  his  mother.    I  then  took  what  small  change  he  had  and 

'shoved."  . 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


STILL  quote  from  my  journal : 

I  found  the  national  Legislature  to  consist  of  half  a  dozen  white 
^en  and  some  thirty  or  forty  natives.  It  was  a  dark  assemblage.  The 
obles  and  Ministers  (about  a  dozen  of  them  altogether)  occupied  the 
ictreme  left  of  the  hall,  with  David  Kalakaua  (the  King's  Chamberlain) 
pd  Prince  Wilham  at  the  head.  The  President  of  the  Assembly,  His 
oyal  Highness  M.  Kekuanaoa,*  and  the  Vice  President  (the  latter  a 
bite  man)  sat  in  the  pulpit  if  I  may  so  term  it. 

I  The  President  is  the  King's  father.  He  is  an  erect,  strongly  built  mas- 
kre  featured,  white  haired,  tawny  old  gentleman  of  eighty  years  of  age 
I  thereabouts.  He  was  simply  but  well  dressed,  in  a  blue  cloth  coat 
[d  white  vest,  and  white  pantaloons,  without  spot,  dust  or  blemish 

*  Since  dead. 
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upou  them.    He  bears  himself  with  a  calm,  stately  dignity,  and  is 
man  of  noble  presence.     He  was  a  young  man  and  a  distinguished  wail 
nor  under  that  terrific  fighter,  Kamehamehal.,  more  than  half  acentur 
ago.     A  knowledge  of  his  career  suggested  some  such  thought  aa  this] 
"  This  man,  naked  as  the  day  he  was  bom,  and  war-club  and  spear 
hand,  has  charged  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  savages  against  other  hordei 
of  savages  more  than  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  and  reveled 
slaughter  and  carnage;  has  worshiped  wooden  images  on  his  devou 
knees  ;  has4Been  hiindreds  of  his  face  offered  up  in  heathen  temples 
sacrifices  to  wooden  idols,  at  a  time  when  no  missionary's  foot  had  eve 
pressed  this  soil,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  the  white  man's  God ;  ha 
believed  his  enemy  could  secretly  pray  him  to  death ;  has  seen  the  day 
n  his  childhood,  when  it  was  a  crime  punishable  by  death  for  a  man  I 
•at  with  his  wife,  or  for  a  plebeian  to  let  his  shadow  fall  upon  the  Kin 
— and  now  look  a#  him ;  an  educated  Christian ;  neatly  and  handsomelj 
dressed  ;  a  high-minded,  elegant  gentleman  ;  a  traveler,  insomedeg 
and  one  who  has  been  the  honored  guest  of  royalty  in  Europe ;  a 
practiced  in  holding  the  reins  of  an  enlightened  government,  and  we| 
versed  in  the  politics  of  his  country  and  in  general,  practical  infon 
tion.     Look  at  him,  sitting  there  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  j 
legislative  body,  among  whom  are  white  men — a  grave,  dignified,  stab 
manlike  personage,  and* as  seemingly  natural  and  fitted  to  the  placet 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  it  and  had  never  been  out  of  it  in  his  life 
How  the  experiences  of  this  old  man's  ev  entful  life  shame  the  cheap  i 
ventions  of  romance !" 

Kekuanaoa  is  not  of  the  blood  royal.    He  derives  his  prino 
rank  from  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Kamehamehal 
Great.    Under  other  monarchies  the  male  line  takes  precedeoi 
of  the  female  in  tracing  genealogies,  but  here  the  opposite  is  t 
case— the  female  line  takes  precedence.    Their  reason  for 
is  exceedingly  sensible,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  aristocracj j 
Europe:  They  say  it  is  easy  to  know  who  a  man's  mothen 
but,  etc.,  etc. 

The  christianizing  of  the  natives  has  hardly  even  weaken 
some  of  their  barbarian  superstitions,  much  less  destroyed  tha 
I  have  just  referred  to  one  of  these.  It  is  still  a  popular  beli 
that  if  your  enemy  can  get  hold  of  any  article  bel^aging  to ; 
he  can  get  down  on  his  knees  over  it  and  pray  you  to 
Therefore  many  a  native  gives  up  and  dies  merely  because  I 
imag  nes  that  some  enemy  is  putting  him  through  a  course  | 
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dama<;ing  prayer.  This  praying  an  individual  to  death  seems 
absurd  enough  at  a  first  glance,  but  then  when  we  call  to  mind 
some  of  the  pulpit  efforts  of  certain  of  our  own  ministers  the 
thing  looks  plausible. 

In  former  times,  among  the  Islanders,  not  only  a  plurality  of 
wives  was  customary,  but  a  plurality  of  husbands  likewise.  Some 
native  women  of  noble  rank  had  as  many  as  six  husbands.  A 
woman  thus  supplied  did  not  reside  with  all  her  husbands  at 
once,  but  lived  several  months  with  each  in  turn.  An  under- 
stood sign  hung  at  her  door  during  these  months.  When  the 
sign  was  taken  down,  it  meant  "  Next." 

In  those  days  woman  was  rigidly  taught  to  "  know  her  place." 

Her  place  was  to  do  all  the  work,  take  all  the  cuffs,  provide  all 

the  food,  and  content  herself  with  what  was  left  after  her  lord 

haa  finished  his  dinner.    She  was  not  only  forbidden,  by  ancient 

law,  and  under  penalty  of  death,  to  eat  with  her  husband  or  enter 

a  canoe,  but  was  debarred,  under  the  same  penalty,  from  eating 

I  bananas,  pine  apples,  oranges  and  other  choice  fruits  at  any  time 

I  or  in  any  place.    She  had  to  confine  herself  pretty  strictly  to 

'  poi "  and  hard  work.    These  poor,  ignorant  heathen  seem  to 

I  have  had  a  sort  of  groping  idea  of  what  came  of  woman  eating 

fruit  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  they  did  not  choose  to  take  any 

more  chances.    But  the  missionaries  broke  up  this  satisfactory 

arrangement  of  things.    They  liberated  woman  and  made  her  the 

I  equal  of  man. 

The  natives  had  a  romantic  fashion  of  burying  some  of  their 
[children  alive  when  the  family  became  larger  than  recessary. 
[The  missionaries  interfered  in  this  matter  too,  and  stopped  it. 

To  this  day  the  natives  are  able  to  lie  down  and  die  whenever 
Uhey  want  to,  whether  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them  or 
Inot.  If  a  Kanaka  takes  a  notion  to  die,  that  is  the  end  of  him  ; 
Inobody  can  persuade  him  to  hold  on  ;  all  the  doctors  in  the  world 
|Could  not  save  him. 
A  luxury  which  they  enjoy  more  than  anything  else  is  a  large 
aneral.  If  a  person  wants'  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  native,  it 
[s  only  necessary  to  promise  him  a  fine  funeral  and  name  the 
bour  and  he  will  be  on  hand  to  the  minute — at  least  his  remains 
11. 
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All  the  natives  are  Christians,  now,  but  many  of  them  stilll 
desert  the  G.-eat  Shark  God  for  temporary  succor  in  time  of 
trouble.    An  irruption  of  the  great  valcano  of  Kilauea,  or  anl 
earthquake,  always  brings  a  deal  of  latent  loyalty  to  the  Great! 
Shark  God  to  the  surface.    It  is  common  report  that  the  King,! 
educated,  cultivated  and  refined  Christian  gentleman  as  he  un-l 
doubtedly  is,  still  turns  to  the  idols  of  his  fathers  for  help  whenl 
disaster  threatens.    A  planter  caught  a  shark,  and  one  of 
christianized  natives  testified  his  emancipation  from  the  thralll 
of  ancient  superstition  by  assisting  to  dissect  the  shark  after  a| 
fashion  forbidden  by  his  abandoned  creed.    But  remorse  shortljl 
began  to  torture  him.    He  grew  moody  and  sought  solitude;! 
brooded  over  his  sin,  refused  food,  and  finally  said  he  must 
and  ought  to  die,  for  he  had  sinned  against  the  Great  Shark  Godl 
and  could  never  know  peace  any  more.    He  was  prouf  againstf 
persuasion  and  ridicule,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  took 
to  his  bed  and  died,  although  he  showed  no  symptom  of  diseasa 
His  young  daughter  followed  his  lead  and  suffered  a  like  fati 
within  the  week.    Superstition  is  ingrained  in  the  native  bio 
and  bone  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  crop  out  in  timeo| 
distress.    "VMierever  one  goes  in  the  Islands,  he  will  find  si 
piles  of  stones  by  the  wayside,  covered  with  leafy  offerings,  pla 
there  by  the  natives  to  appease  evil  spirits  or  honor  local  deitia 
belonging  to  the  mythology  of  former  days. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  any  of  the  Islands,  the  traveller  houri 
comes  upon  parties  of  dusky  maidens  bathing  in  the  streams  i 
in  the  sea  without  any  clothing  on  and  exhibiting  no  very  inten 
perate  zeal  in  the  matter  of  hiding  their  nakedness.    When  th 
missionaries  arst  took  up  their  residence  in  Honolulu,  the  natin 
women  would  pay  their  families  frequent  friendly  visits,  day  1 
day,  not  even  clothed  with  a  blusa.    It  was  found  a  hard  mattt 
to  oonvlrce  them  that  this  was  rather  indelicate.    Finally  I 
missions '".es  provided  them  with  long,  loose  calico  robes,  andt 
ended  the  diflBculty — for   the    women    would    troop    thion 
the  town,  stark  naked,  with  their  robes  folded  under  their  an 
march  to  the  missionary  houses  and  then  proceed  to  dress  I  llil 
natives  coon  manifested  a  strong  proclivity  for  clothing,  butj 
was  shortly  apparent  that  they  only  wanted  it  for  grandeur. 
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missionaries  imported  a  quantity  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  other  male 
and  female  wearing  apparel,  instituted  a  general  distribution,  and 
begged  the  people  not  to  come  to  church  naked,  next  Sunday, 
as  usual.  And  they  did  not ;  but  the  national  spirit  of  unselfish* 
ness  led  them  to  divide  up  with  neighbors  who  were  not  at  the 
distribution,  and  next  Sabbath  the  poor  preachers  could  hardly 
keep  countenance  before  their  vast  congregations.  In  the  midst 
of  the  reading  of  a  hymn  a  brown,  stately  dame  would  sweep  up 
the  aisle  with  a  world  of  airs,  and  nothing  in  the  world  on  but  a 
"stovepipe"  hat  and  a  pair  of  cheap  gloves;  another  dame 
would  follow,  tricked  out  in  a  man's  shirt,  and  nothing  else; 
another  one  would  enter  with  a  flourish,  with  simply  the  sleeves 
of  a  bright  calico  dress  tied  around  her  waist  and  the 
rest  of  the  garment  dragging  behind  like  a  peacock's  tail  off 
Iduty;  a  stately  "buck  "  Kanaka  would  stalk  in  with  a  woman's 
Ibonnet  on,  wrong  side  before — only  this,  and  nothing  more ;  after 
ihim  would  stride  his  fellow,  with  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
Itied  around  his  neck,  the  rest  of  his  person  un  trammeled ;  in  his 
Irear  would  come  another  gentleman  simply  gotten  up  in  a  flery 
|neck-tie  and  a  striped  vest.  The  poor  creatures  were  beaming 
nth  complacency  and  wholly  unconscious  of  any  absurdity  in 
Iheir  appearance.  They  gazed  at  each  other  with  happy  admira- 
jtioD,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  young  girls  were  taking 
note  of  what  each  other  had  on,  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  always 
[ived  in  a  land  of  Bibles  and  knew  what  churches  were  made  for ; 
bere  was  the  evidence  of  dawning  civilization,  'i'he  spectacle 
ivhich  the  congregation  presented  was  so  extraordinary  and 
rithal  so  moving,  that  the  missionaries  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
I  the  text  and  go  on  with  the  services  ;  and  by  and  by  when  the 
pimple  children  of  the  sun  began  a  general  swapping  of  garments 
I  open  meeting  and  produced  some  irresistibly  grotesque  effects 
the  course  of  re-dressing,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut 
lie  thing  short  with  the  benediction  and  dismiss  the  fantastic 
ssemblage. 

In  our  country  children  play  "  keep  house ; "  and  in  the  same 

[ighsounding  but  miniature  way  the  grown  folk  here,  with  the 

}r  little  material  of  slender  territory  and  meagre  population, 

ay  "  empire."    There  is  his  royal  Majesty  the  King,  with  a  New 
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York  detective's  income  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  the  "  royal  civil  list "  and  the  "  royal  domain."  He 
lives  in  a  two  storey  frame  "palace." 

And  there  is  the  "royal  family"— the  customary  hive  of  royal 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins  and  other  noble  drones  and  vagrants 
usual  to  monarchy — all  with  a  spoon  in  the  national  pap-dish,  and 
all  bearing  such  titles  as  his  or  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  or 
Princess  So-andso.  Few  of  them  can  carry  their  royal  splendors 
far  enough  to  ride  in  carriages,  however ;  they  sport  the  economi- 
cal Kanaka  horse  "or  hoof  it  "*  with  the  plebeians. 

Then  there  is  his  Excellency  the  "royal  Chamberlain  "—a 
sinecure,  for  his  Majesty  dresses  himself  with  his  own  hands, 
except  when  he  is  ruralizing  at  Waikiki,  and  then  he  requires  no  ] 
dressing. 

Next  we  have  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  I 
Household  Troops,  whose  forces  consist  of  about  the  number  ofj 
soldiers  usually  placed  und**''  %  corporal  in  other  lands. 

Next  comes  the  Royal  Su>,ard  and  the  Grard  Equerry  in  | 
Waiting — high  dignitaries  with  modest  salaries  and  little  to  do, 

Then  we  have  his  Excellency  the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bed 
chamber — an  office  as  easy  as  it  is  magnificent. 

Next  we  come  to  his  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister,  a  renegade 
American  from  New  Hampshire,  all  jaw,  vanity,  bombast,  and  I 
ignorance,  a  lawyer  of  "shyster"  calibre,  a  fraud  by  nature,  a  I 
humble  worshiper  of  the  sceptre  above  him,  a  reptile  never  tiredl 
of  sneering  at  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  glorifying  the  ten-aorej 
kingdom  that  has  adopted  him — salary  $4,000  a  year,  vast  conse-j 
quence,  and  no  perquisites. 

Then  we  have  his  Excellency  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,L 
who  handles  a  million  dollars  of  public  money  a  year,  sends  inl 
his  annual  "  budget "  with  great  ceremony,  talks  prodigiously  ofl 
"  finance,"  suggests  imposing  schemes  for  paymg  off  the  "nation8l| 
debt"  (of  $150,000),  and  does  it  all  for  $4,000  a  year  and  un-| 
imaginable  glory. 

Next  we  have  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Wa^',  who  hold 
sway  over  the  royal  armies — they  consist  of  two  hundred  andj 
thirty  i^niformed  Kanakas,  mostly  Brigadier  Generals,  and  if  tii 

*  Missionary  phrase. 
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[country  ever  gets  into  trouble  with  a  foreign  power  we  shall  pro* 
Ibably  hear  from  them.  1  knew  an  American  whose  oopper-plate 
iTisiting  card  bore  this  impressive  legend  :  "  Lieutenant-Colonel 
■in  the  Royal  Infantry."  To  say  that  he  was  proud  cf  this  distinc- 
Ition  is  stating  it  but  tamely.  The  Minister  of  War  has  also  in 
Ihis  charge  abme  venerable  swivels  on  Punch-Bowl  Hill  wherewith 
|royal  salutes  are  fired  when  foreign  vessels  of  war  enter  the  port. 

Next  comes  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Navy — a  nabob 
Iwho  rules  the  "  royal  fleet"  (a  steam-tug  and  a  sixty-ton 
[gchooner). 

And  next  comes  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  the 
[chief  dignitary  of  the  "  Established  Church" — for  when  the  Ame« 
Irican  Preabyterian  missionaries  had  completed  the  reduction  of 
■the  nation  to  a  compact  condition  of  Christianity,  native  royalty 
Istepped  in  and  erected  the  grand  dignity  of  an  "Established 
■(Episcopal)  Church"  over  it,  and  imported  a  cheap  ready-made 
■Bishop  from  England  to  take  chargo.  The  chagrin  of  the  mis* 
Isionaries  has  never  been  comprehensively  expressed,  to  this  day, 
Iprofanity  not  being  admissable. 

Next  comes  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Next,  their  Excellencies  the  Governors  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  etc., 
land  after  them  a  string  of  High  Sheriffs  and  other  small  fry  too 
|numerous  for  computation. 

Then  there  are  their  Excellencies  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 

land  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 

|of  the  French  ]  her  British  Majesty's  Minister ;  the  Minister 

Resident  of  the  United  States  ;  and  some  six  or  eight  represen- 

jtatives  of  other  foreign  nations,  all  with  sounding  titles,  imposin/c 

jignity  and  prodigious  but  economical  state. 

Imagine  all  this  grandei!r  in  a  play-house  "  kingdom"  whose 
population  falls  absolutely  short  of  sixty  thousand  souls  ! 

The  people  are  so  accustomed  to  nine  jointed  titles  and  colossal 

Qagnates  that  a  foreign  prince  makes  very  little  more  stir  in 

lonolulu  than  a  Western  Congressman  does  in  New  York. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  strictly  defined 
I'  court  costume"  of  so  "  stunning"  a  nature  that  it  would  make 
the  clown  in  a  circus  look  tame  and  commonplace  by  comparison ; 
W  each  Hawaiian  ofiScial  dignitary  has  a  gorgeous  vari-colored| 
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gold-laced  uniform  peculiar  to  his  office — no  two  of  them  are! 
alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  one  is  the  **  loudest.'*  The! 
King  had  a  "  drawing-room"  at  stated  intervals,  like  other  mon* 
archs,  and  when  these  varied  uniforms  congregate  there  weak'l 
eyed  people  have  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  through  smokedj 
glass.  Is  there  not  a  gratifying  contrast  between  this  latter-d 
^exhibition  and  the  one  the  Ancestors  of  some  of  these  magnates! 
afforded  the  missionaries  the  Sunday  after  the  old-time  distrij 
bution  of  clothing?  Behold  what  religion  and  civilization  havej 
wrought  I 


CHAPTER  LXin. 


TTTHILE  I  was  in  Honolulu  I  witnessed  the  ceremonious 
*  *    funeral  of  the  King's  sister,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  I 
Victoria.    According  to  the  royal  custom,  the  remains  had  lain  in  I 
state  at  the  palace  thirty  days,  watched  day  and  night  by  a  guard 
of  honor.    And  daring  all  that  time  a  great  multitude  of  natives! 
from  the  several  islands  had  kept  the  palace  grounds  well  crowd- 
ed and  had  made  the  place  a  pandemonium  every  night  with  I 
their  bowlings  aad  wailings,  beating  of  tom-toms  and  dancing  of  | 
the  (at  other  times)  forbidden  *'  hula-hula"  by  half-clad  maidens  I 
to  the  music  of  songs  of  questionable  decency  chanted  in  honor 
of  the  deceased.    The  printed  programme  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion interested  me  at  the  time ;  and  after  what  I  have  just  si 
of  Hawaiian  grandiloquence  in  the  matter  of  "playing  empire,"!  | 
am  persuaded  that  a  perusal  of  it  may  interest  the  reader : 

After  reading  the  long  list  of  dignitaries,  etc.,  and  remembering  the  I 
sparseness  of  the  population,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  wonder  where  I 
the  material  for  that  portion  of  the  prooepiion  devoted  to  "  Hawaiian  | 
Population  Generally"  is  going  to  be  procured  : 

Undertaker. 
Royal  School.    Kawaiaho  School.    Roman  Catholic  School.      Misenis| 

School. 

Honolulu  Fire  DejMurtment. 

Mechanics'  Benefit  Union. 

Attending  Physicians. 
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lio  School.      MiseiM 


Konohikis  (Superintendents)  of  the  Crown  T    ^ds,  Konohikis  of  the 

Private  Lands  of  His  Majesty,  Konohikis  of  Private  Lands 

of  Her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Governor  of  Oahu  and  Staff. 

Hulumanu  (Military  Company). 

Household  Troops. 

The  Prince  of  Hawaii's  Own  (Military  Company). 

The  King's  household  ser^'ants. 

Servants  of  Her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Protestant  Clergy.    The  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

His  Lordship  Louis  Maigret,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Arethea,  Yicar- 

Apostolic  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Clergy  of  the  Hawaiian  Reformed  Catholic  Church. 

His  Lordship  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Honolulu. 
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Her  Majesty  Queen  Emma's  Carriage. 

His  Majesty's  Staff. 
Carriage  of  Her  late  Royal  Highness. 
Carriage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager. 
The  King's  Chancellor. 
Cabinet  Ministers. 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States. 
H.  I.  M's  Commissioner. 
H.  B.  M's  Acting  Commissioner. 
Judges  of  Supreme  Court. 
Privy  Councillors. 
Members  of  Legislative  Assembly. 
.Consular  Corps. 
Circuit  Judges. 
Clerks  of  (Government  Departments. 


I 


*Ban]M  of  long-handled  mops  made  of  gaudy  feathers— sacred  to  royalty, 
ue  Btuok  in  the  ground  around  the  tomb  and  left  there. 
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Members  of  the  Bar. 

Collector  Qeneral,  Custom-houBe  OffiQers  and  Officers  of  the  Customa. 

Marshal  and  Siieriffs  of  the  different  Islands. 

King's  Yeomanry. 

Foreign  Residents. 

Ahahui  Kaahumanu. 

Hawaiian  Population  Generally. 

Hawaiian  Cavalry. 

Police  Force. 

I  resume  my  journal  at  the  point  where  the  procession  arrived 
at  the  royal  mausoleum : 

As  the  procession  filed  through  the  gate  the  military  deployed  hand- 
somely to  the  right  and  left  and  formed  an  avenue  through  which  the 
long  column  of  mourners  passed  to  the  tomb.  The  coffin  was  boi-ne 
through  the  door  of  the  mausoleum,  followed  by  the  King  and  his  chiefs, 
the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  foreign  Consuls,  Embassadors  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  (Burlingame  and  General  Van  Valkenburg).  Several 
of  the  kahilis  were  then  fastened  to  a  frame- work  in  front  of  the  tomb, 
there  to  remain  until  they  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  or,  forestalling  this, 
until  another  scioi  of  royalty  dies.  At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  the 
multitude  set  up  such  a  heart-broken  wailing  as  I  hope  never  to  hear 
again.  The  soldiers  fired  three  volleys  of  musketry — the  wailing  being 
previously  silenced  to  permit  of  the  guns  being  heard.  His  Highness 
Prince  William,  in  a  showy  military  uniform  (the  "  true  prince,"  this— 
scion  of  the  house  overthrown  by  the  present  dynasty — he  was  formerly 
betrothed  to  the  Princess  but  was  not  allowed  to  marry  her),  stood  guard 
and  paced  back  and  forth  within  the  door.  The  privileged  few  who  follow- 
ed the  coffin  into  the  mausoleum  remained  some  time,  but  the  King  soon 
came  out  and  stood  in  the  door  and  near  one  side  of  it.  A  stranger  could 
have  guessed  his  rank  (although  he  was  so  simply  and  unpretentiously 
dressed)  by  the  profound  deference  paid  him  by  all  persons  in  his  vicin- 
ity ;  by  seeing  his  high  officers  receive  his  quiet  orders  and  suggestions 
with  bowed  and  uncovered  heads  ;  and  by  observing  how  careful  those 
persons  who  came  out  of  the  mausoleum  were  to  avoid  ''  crowding"  him 
(although  there  was  room  enough  in  the  doorway  for  a  wagon  to  pass, 
for  that  matter) ;  how  respectfully  they  edged  out  sideways,  scraping 
their  backs  against  the  wall  and  always  presenting  a  front  view  of  their 
persons  to  his  Majesty,  and  never  putting  their  hats  on  until  they  were 
well  out  of  the  royal  presence. 

He  was  dressed  entirely  in  black — dress-coat  and  silk  hat — and  looked 
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rathor  democratic  in  the  midst  of  the  showy  uniforms  about  him.  On 
his  beast  he  wore  a  large  gold  star,  which  was  half  hidden  by  the  lapel 
of  his  coat.  He  remained  at  the  door  a  half  hour,  and  occasionally  gave 
an  urder  to  the  men  who  were  erecting  the  kahilis  before  the  tomb.  He 
had  the  good  taste  to  make  one  of  them  substitute  black  crape  for  the 
ordinary  hempen  rope  he  was  about  to  tie  one  of  them  to  the  frame- 
work with.  Finally  he  entered  his  carriage  and  drove  away,  and  the 
populace  shortly  began  to  drop  into  his  wake,  While  he  was  in  view 
there  was  but  one  man  who  attracted  more  attention  than  himself,  and 
that  was  Harris  (the  Yankee  Prime  Mini^ster).  This  feeble  personage 
had  crape  enough  around  his  hat  to  express  the  grief  of  an  entire  nation, 
and  as  usual  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  conspicuous 
and  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  simple  Kanakas.  Oh  !  noble  ambi- 
tion of  this  modern  Richelieu  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  with  those  of  her  noted  ancestor  Eamehamcha 
the  Conqueror,  who  dier\  fifty  y«!ars  ago— in  1819,  the  year  before 
the  first  missionaries  came. 

"On  the  8th  of  May,  1819,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  faith  of  his  country.  It  was  his  misfortune  not  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  men  who  could  have  rightly  influenced  b^s  religious 
aspirations.  Judged  by  iii?  advantages  and  compared  with  the  most 
eminent  of  his  countrymen  he  may  be  justly  styled  not  only  great,  but 
good.  To  this  day  his  memory  warms  the  heart  and  elevates  the  national 
feelings  of  Hawaiians.  They  are  proud  of  their  old  warrior  King ;  they 
love  his  name  ;  his  deeds  form  their  historical  age  ;  and  an  enthusiasm 
everywhere  prevails,  shared  even  by  foreigners  who  knew  his  worth, 
that  constitutes  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  throne  of  his  dynasty. 

"  In  lieu  of  human  victims  (the  custom  of  that  age),  a  sacrifice  of  three 
hundred  dogs  attended  his  obsequies — no  mean  holocaust  when  their 
national  value  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  are  considered. 
The  bones  of  Kamehameha,  after  being  kept  for  a  while,  were  so  care- 
f'^Uy  conuealed  that  all  knowledge  of  their  final  resting  place  is  now 
lo&t.  There  was  a  proverb  current  among  the  common  people  that  the 
bones  of  a  cruel  King  could  not  be  hid  ;  they  made  fishhooks  and  arrows 
of  them,  upon  which,  in  using  them,  they  vented  their  abhorence  of  his 
memory  in  bitter  execrations." 

The  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  written  by  the 
native  historians,  is  full  of  minute  detail,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
line  ot  it  which  does  not  mention  or  illustrate  some  by -gone  custom 
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of  the  country.    In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
document  I  have  yet  mot  with.    I  will  quote  it  entire: 

"  When  Kamehameha  was  dangerously  sick,  and  the  priests  were 
unable  to  cure  him,  they  said  :  '  Be  of  good  courage  and  build  a  houae 
for  the  god '  (his  own  private  god  or  idol),  that  thou  mayest  recover.' 
The  chiefs  corroborated  this  advice  of  the  priests,  and  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  prepared  for  Kukailimoku,  and  consecrated  in  the  evening. 
They  proposed  also  tr>  the  King,  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  life,  that 
human  victims  should  be  sacrificed  to  his  deity  ;  upon  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  absconded  through  fear  of  death,  and  concealed  them- 
selves in  hiding  places  till  the  tabu'  in  which  destruction  impended,M'a8 
past.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Kamehameha  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
chiefs  and  priests  to  sacrifice  men,  as  he  was  known  to  say,  '  The  men 
are  sacred  for  the  King ; '  meaning  that  they  were  for  the  service  of  his 
successor.    This  information  was  derived  from  Liholiho,  his  son. 

"  After  this,  his  sickness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  not 
strength  to  turn  himself  in  his  bed.  When  another  season,  consecrated 
for  worship  at  the  new  temple  {heiau)  arrived,  he  said  to  his  son,  Liho- 
liho, '  Go  thou  and  make  supplication  to  thy  god ;  I  am  not  able  to  go, 
and  will  offer  my  prayers  at  home. '  When  his  devotions  to  his  feathered 
god,  Kukailimoku,  were  concluded,  a  certain  religiously  disposed  indi- 
vidual, who  had  a  bird  god,  suggested  to  the  King  that  through  its 
influence  his  sickness  might  be  removed.  The  name  of  this  god  was 
Pua  ;  its  body  was  made  of  a  bird,  now  eaten  by  the  Hawaiians,  and 
called  in  their  language  alae.  Kamehameha  was  willing  that  a  trial 
should  be  made,  and  two  houses  were  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
experiment ;  but  while  dwelling  in  them  he  became  so  very  weak  as  not 
to  receive  food.  After  lying  there  three  days,  his  wives,  children  and 
chiefs,  perceiving  that  he  was  very  low,  returned  hkai  to  his  own  house. 
In  the  evening  he  was  carried  to  the  eating  house,t  where  he  took  a 
little  food  in  his  mouth  which  be  did  not  swallow  ;  also  a  cup  of  water. 
The  chiefs  requested  him  to  give  them  his  counsel ;  but  he  made  no 
reply,  and  was  canied  back  to  the  dwelling  house ;  but  when  near  mid- 
night— ten  o'clock,  perhaps — he  was  carried  again  to  the  place  to  est ; 

*Tahu  (prouounced  tah-boo)  means  prohibition  (w«  have  borrowed  it)  or  sacred. 
The  tabu  was  sometimes  permanent,  sometimes  temporary;  and  the  person  or  thing 
placed  nndor  tabu  was  for  the  time  being  sacred  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set 
apart  In  the  above  case  the  victims  selected  under  the  tabu  would  be  sacred  to  the 
saorifioe. 

fit  was  deemed  pollution  to  eat  in  the  same  hut  a  person  slept  in — the  fact  that  the 
patient  was  dying  could  not  modifjr  the  rigid  etiquette. 
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but,  08  before,  he  merely  tasted  of  what  was  presented  to  him.  Then 
Knikioewa  addressed  him  thus  ;  '  Here  we  all  are,  your  younger  breth- 
run,  your  son  Liholiho  and  yijur  foreigner;  impart  to  us  your  dying 
clinrge,  that  Liholiho  and  Kaahumanu  may  hear.'  Then  Kamehameha 
imiuired,  'What  do  you  say?'  Kaikioew'a  repeated,  'Your  oounsels 
funis.'  He  then  said,  'Move  on  in  my  good  way  and — .'  He  could 
I)n)ceed  no  further.  The  foreigner,  Mr.  Young,  embraced  and  kissed 
him.  Hoapili  also  embraced  him,  whispering  something  in  his  ear,  after 
which  he  was  taken  back  to  the  house.  About  twelve  he  was  carried 
once  more  to  the  house  for  eating,  into  which  his  head  entered,  while 
his  body  was  in  the  dwelling  house  immediately  adjoining.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  this  frequent  carrying  of  a  sick  chief  from  one  house 
to  another  resulted  from  the  tabu  system,  then  in  force.  There  were 
at  that  time  six  houses  (huts)  connected  with  an  establishment — one 
V  aa  for  worship,  one  for  the  men  to  eat  in,  an  eating  house  for  the 
women,  a  house  to  sleep  in,  a  house  in  which  to  manufacture  kapa 
(native  cloth)  and  one  where,  at  certain  intervals,  the  women  might 
dwell  in  seclusion. 

"The  sick  was  once  more  taken  to  his  house,  when  he  expired  ;  this 
was  at  two  o'clock,  a  circumstance  from  which  Leleiohoku  derived  his 
name.  As  he  breathed  his  last,  Kalaimoku  came  to  the  eating  house  to 
order  those  in  it  to  go  out.  There  were  two  agoKl  persons  thus  directed 
to  depart ;  one  went,  the  other  remaintnl  un  account  of  love  to  the  King, 
by  whom  he  had  been  formerly  kindly  sustained.  The  children  also 
were  sent  away.  Then  Kalaimoku  oaoiiu  to  the  house,  and  the  chiefs 
had  a  consultation.  One  of  them  spt'ke  thus  :  '  This  is  my  thought — 
we  will  eat  him  raw,'*  Kaalmmanu  (one  of  the  dead  King's  widows) 
replied,  '  Perhaps  his  body  is  not  at  our  disposal ;  that  is  more  properly 
with  his  successor.  Our  part  in  him — his  breath — has  departed  ;  his 
remains  will  be  disposed  of  by  Liholieo. ' 

"  After  this  conversation  the  body  was  taken  into  the  consecrated 
house  for  the  performance  of  the  proper  rites  by  the  priest  and  the  new 
King.  The  name  of  this  ceremony  is  uko  ;  and  when  the  sacred  hog  was 
baked  the  priest  offered  it  to  the  dead  body,  and  it  became  a  god,  the 
King  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  customary  prayers. 

"  Then  the  priest,  addressing  himself  to  the  King  and  chiefs,  said:  '  I 
will  now  make  known  to  you  the  rules  to  be  observed  respecting  persons 


[ept  in— the  fact  that  the 


*Thi8  sounds  suspioioas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  Sandwich  Island  historians, 
white  and  hlaok,  protest  that  cannibalism  never  existed  in  the  islands.  However, 
Bince  they  only  proposed  to  "  eat  him  raw  "  we  "  won't  count  that".  But  it  would 
certainly  have  been  cannibalism  if  they  had  cooked  hliu.— [M.  T.] 
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to  be  sacrificed  on  the  burial  of  this  body.  If  you  obtain  one  man  before 
the  corpse  is  removed,  one  will  be  sufficient ;  but  after  it  leaves  this 
house  four  will  be  required.  If  delayed  until  we  carry  the  corpse  to 
the  grave  there  must  be  ten ;  but  after  it  is  deposited  in  the  grave 
there  must  be  fifteen.  To-morrow  morning  there  will  be  a  tabu, 
and,  if  the  sacrifice  be  delayed  until  that  time,  forty  men  must  die.' 

"1  hen  the  high  priest,  Hewahewa,  inquired  of  the  chiefs,  'Where 
shall  be  the  residence  of  King  Liholiho  ?'  They  replied,  '  Where,  indeed? 
You,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know.'  Then  the  priest  observed,  'There  are 
two  suitable  places  ;  one  is  Kau,  the  other  is  Kohala.'  The  chiefs  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  as  it  was  more  thickly  inhabited.  The  priest  added, 
'  These  are  proper  places  for  the  King's  residence ;  but  he  must  not 
remain  in  Kona,  for  it  is  polluted.'  This  was  agreed  to.  It  was  now 
break  of  day.  As  he  was  being  carried  to  the  place  of  burial  the  people 
perceived  that  their  King  was  dead,  and  they  wailed.  When  the  corpse 
was  removed  from  the  house  to  the  tomb,  a  distance  of  one  chain,  the 
procession  was  met  by  a  certain  man  who  was  ardently  attached  to  the 
deceased.  He  leaped  upon  the  chiefs  who  were  carrying  the  King's 
body ;  he  desired  to  die  with  him  on  accoimt  of  his  love.  The  chiefs 
drove  him  away.  He  persisted  in  making  numerous  attempts,  whioii 
were  unavailing.  Kalaimoka  also  had  it  in  his  heart  to  die  with  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  Hookio. 

"The  morning  following  Kamehameha's  death,  Liholiho  and  his  train 
departed  for  Kohala,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  priest,  to  avoid 
th^  defilement  occasioned  by  the  dead.  At  this  time  if  a  chief  died  the 
land  was  polluted,  and  the  heirs  sought  a  residence  in  another  part  of 
the  country  imtil  the  corpse  was  dissected  and  the  bones  tied  in  a  bun- 
dle, which  being  done,  the  season  of  defilement  terminated.  If  the  j 
deceased  were  not  a  chief,  the  house  only  was  defiled  which  became 
pure  again  on  the  burial  of  the  body.  Such  were  the  laws  on  thia 
subject. 

"  On  the  morning  on  which  Liholiho  sailed  in  his  canoe  for  Kohala, 
the  chiefs  and  people  mourned  after  their  manner  on  occasion  of  a  chief's  | 
death,  conducting  themselves  like  madmen  and  like  beasts.    Their  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  forbid  description.     The  priests,  also,  put  into  action  j 
the  sorcery  apparatus,  that  the  person  who  had  prayed  the  King  to 
death  might  die  ;  for  it  was  not  believed  that  Kamehameha's  departure 
was  the  effect  either  of  sickness  or  old  age.    When  the  sorcerers  set  up  I 
by  their  fire-places  sticks  with  a  strip  of  kapa  flying  at  the  top,  the  chief  | 
Keeaumoku,  Kaahumaun'a  brother,  came  in  a  state  of  intoxication  a 
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broke  the  flag-staff  of  the  sorcerers,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that 
Kaahamanu  and  her  friends  had  been  instrumental  in  the  King's  death. 
On  this  account  they  were  subjected  to  abuse. " 

You  have  the  contrast,  now,  and  a  strange  one  it  is.  This  great 
Queen,  Kaahumanu,  who  was  "  subjected  to  abuse"  during  the 
frightful  orgies  that  followed  the  King's  death,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  custom,  afterward  became  a  devout  Christian  and  a 
steadfast  and  powerful  friend  of  the  missionaries. 

Dogs  were,  atd  still  are,  reared  and  fattened  for  food,  by  the 
natives — hence  the  reference  to  their  value  in  one  of  the  above 
paragraphs. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  the  Islands  to  suspend  all 
law  for  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  death  of  a  royal  per- 
sonage ;  and  then  a  saturnalia  ensued  which  one  may  picture  to 
himself  after  a  fashion,  but  not  in  the  full  horror  of  the  reality. 
The  people  shaved  their  heads,  knocked  out  a  tooth  ot  two, 
plucked  out  an  eye  sometimes,  cut,  bruised,  mutilated  or  burned 
their  flesh,  got  drunk,  burned  each  other^s  huts,  maimed  or  mur- 
dered one  another  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and 
both  sexes  gave  themselves  up  to  brutal  and  unbridled  licentious- 
ness. And  after  it  all,  came  a  torpor  from  which  tlie  nf>tion  slowly 
emcrt^ed  bewildered  and  dazed,  as  if  from  a  hideous  half-remem- 
bered nightmare.  They  were  not  the  salt  of  the  earth,  those 
";;entle  children  of  the  sun."' 

The  natives  still  keep  up  an  old  custom  of  theirs  which  cannot 
be  comforting  to  an  invalid.  When  they  think  a  sick  frimd  is 
going  to  die,  a  couple  of  dozen  neighbors  surround  his  hut  and 
keep  up  a  deafening  wailing  night  and  day  till  he  either  dies  or 
gets  well.  No  doubt  this  arrangement  has  helped  many  a  subject 
to  a  shroud  before  his  appointed  time. 

They  surround  a  hut  and  wail  in  the  same  heart-broken  way 
when  its  occupant  returns  from  a  journey.  This  is  their  dismal 
idea  of  a  welcome.  A  very  little  of  it  would  go  u  great  way  with 
most  of  us. 
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CHAPTEB  LXIV. 

XIOUND  for  Hawaii  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant),  to  visit 
■'^  tlie  great  volcano  and  behold  the  other  notable  things  which 
distinguish  that  island  above  the  remainder  of  the  group,  we  sailed 
from  Honolulu  on  a  certain  Saturday  af«:ernoon,  in  the  good 
schooner  Boomerang. 

Tlie  Boomerang  was  about  as  long  as  two  street  cars,  and  about 
as  wide  as  one.  She  was  so  small  (though  she  was  larger  than  the 
majority  of  the  inter-island  coasters)  that  when  I  stood  on  her 
deck  I  felt  but  little  smaller  than  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  must 
have  felt  when  he  had  a  man-of-war  under  him.  I  could  reach  the 
water  when  she  lay  over  under  a  strong  breeze.  When  the  Captaia 
and  my  comrade  (a  Mr.  Billings),  myself  and  four  other  persous 
were  all  assembled  on  the  little  after  portion  of  the  deck  which  is 
sacred  to  the  cabin  passengers,  it  was  full — there  was  not  room  for 
any  more  quality  folks.  Another  section  of  the  deck,  twice  as 
large  as  ours,  was  full  of  natives  of  both  sexes,  with  their  customary 
dogs,  mats,  blankets,  pipes,  calabashes  of  poi,  fleas,  and  other 
luxuries  and  baggage  of  minor  importance.  As  soon  as  we  set 
sail  the  natives  all  lay  down  on  the  deck  as  thick  as  negroes  in  a 
slave-pen,  and  smoked,  conversed,  and  spit  on  each  other,  and 
were  truly  sociable. 

The  little  low-ceiled  cabin  below  was  rather  larger  than  a 
hearse,  and  as  dark  as  a  vault.  It  had  two  coffins  on  each  side- 
I  mean  two  bunks.  A  small  table,  capable  of  accommodating 
three  persons  at  dinner,  stood  against  the  forward  bulkhead,  and 
over  it  hung  the  dingiest  whale  oil  lantern  that  ever  peopled  the 
obscurity  of  a  dungeon  with  ghostly  shapes.  The  floor  room 
unoccupied  was  not  extensive.  One  might  swing  a  cat  initj 
perhaps,  but  not  a  long  cat.  The  hold  forward  of  the  bulkhead 
had  but  little  freight  in  it,  and  from  morning  till  night  a  portly 
old  fooster,  with  a  voice  like  Balaam's  ass,  and  the  'Same  dispo- 
sition to  use  it,  strutted  up  and  down  in  that  part  of  the  vessel 
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and  crowed.  IIu  usually  took  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  and  then, 
after  an  hour  devoted  to  meditation,  he  mounted  a  barrel  and 
crowed  a  good  part  of  the  night.  He  got  hoarser  and  hoarser  all 
the  time,  but  he  scorned  to  allow  any  personal  consideration  to 
interfere  with  his  duty,  and  kept  up  his  labors  in  defiance  of 
threatened  diptheria. 

Sleeping  was  out  of  the  question  when  he  was  on  watch.  He 
was  a  source  of  genuine  aggravation  and  annoyance.  It  was 
worse  than  useless  to  shout  at  him  or  apply  offensive  epithets  to 
him— he  only  took  these 
things  for  applause,  and 
strained  himself  to  make 
more  noise.  Occasionally, 
during  the  day,  I  threw 
potatoes  at  him  thro;  «  an 
aperture  in  the  bidk^eiid, 
hut  he  only  dodged  and 
I  went  on  crowing. 

The  first  night,  as  I  lay 
I  in  my  cofiSn,  idly  watching 
the  dim  lamp  swinging  to 
the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and , 
snuffing  the  nauseous  odors 
of  bilge  water,  I  felt  some- 
thing gallop    over   me.     I 
turned  out  promptly.    However,  I  turned  in  again  when  I  found 
it  was  only  a  rat.    Presently  something  galloped  over  me  once 
{more.    I  knew  it  was  not  a  rat  this  time,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  centipede,  because  the  captain  had  killed  one  on  deck  in  the 
laftemoon.    I  turned  out.    The  first  glance  at  the,  pillow  showed 
Ime  a  repulsive  sentinel  perched  upon  each  end  of  it— cock- 
Iroaches  as  large  as  peach  leaves — fellows  with  long,  quivering 
jantennsB  and  fiery,  malignant  eyes.    They  were  grating  their 
[teeth  like  tobacco  worms,-  and  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  about 
something.    I  had  often  heard  that  these  reptiles  were  in  the 
tiabit  of  eating  off  sleeping  sailors'  toe  nails  down  to  the  quick, 
and  I  would  not  get  in  the  bunk  any  more.    I  lay  down  on  the 
Boor.   But  a  rat  came  and  bothered  me,  and  shortly  afterward  a 
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procession  of  cockroaches  arrived  and  camped  in  my  hair.    In  ai 
few  moments  the  rooster  was  crowing  with  imcommon  spirit  and! 
a  party  of  fleas  were  throwing  double  somersaults  about  my 
person  in  th'   ./ildest  disorder,  and  taking  a  bite  every  time  they 
struck.    1  Was  beginning  to  feel  really  annoyed.    I  got  up  and 
put  my  clothes  on  and  went  on  deck. 

The  above  is  not  overdrawn  ;  it  is  a  truthful  sketch  of  inter- 1 
island  schooner  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a  vessej  [ 
in  elegant  condition,  when  sh.  carries  molasses  and  Kanakas. 

It  was  compensation  for  my  sufferings  to  come  unexpectedly! 
upon  so  beautiful  a  scene  as  met  my  eye — to  step  suddenly  out! 
of  the  sepi'lchral  gloom  of  the  cabin  and  stand  under  the  strong  I 
light  of  the  moon — in  the  centre,  as  it  w^re,  of  a  glittering  sesl 
of  liquid  silver — to  see  the  broad  sails  straining  in  the  gale,  thef 
ship  keeled  over  on  her  side,  the  angry  foam  hissing  past  her) 
lee  bulwarks,  and  sparkling  sheets  of  spray  dashing  high  over] 
her  bows  and  raining  upon  her  decks ;  to  brace  myself  and 
fast  to  the  first  object  that  presented  itself,  with  hat  iammedl 
down  and  coat  tails  whipping  in  the  breeze,  and  feel  that  exhila-l 
ration  that  thrills  in  one's  hair  and  quivers  down  his  back  bonel 
when  he  knows  that  every  inch  of  canvas  is  drawing  and  the  ves-f 
sel  cleaving  through  the  waves  at  her  utmost  speed.    There  was! 
no  darkness,  no  dimness,  no  obscurity  there.    All  was  bright-l 
ness,  every  object  was  vividly  defined.    Every  prostrate  Kanaka;! 
every  coil  of  rope ;  every  calabash  of  poi ;  every  puppy ;  every! 
seam  in  the  flooring ;   every  bolthead ;    every  object,  howeverj 
minute,  showed  sharp  and  distinct  in  its  every  outline ;  and  the! 
shadow  of  the  broad  mainsail  lay  black  as  a  pall  upon  the  deck,! 
leaving  Billings's  white  upturned  face  glorified  and  his  body  in  a[ 
total  eclipse. 

Monday  morning  we  were  close  to  the  island  of  Hawaii.  TVol 
of  its  high  mountains  were  in  view — Mauna  Loa  and  Hualaiai.! 
The  latter  is  an  imposing  peak,  but  beiilg  only  ten  thousand  feetl 
high  is  seldom  mentioned  or  heard  of.  Mauna  Loa  is  said  to  bej 
sixteen  thousand  feet  high.  The  rays  of  glittering  snow  aDii| 
ice,  that  clasped  its  summit  like  a  claw,  looked  refreshing 
viewed  from  the  blistering  climate  we  were  in.  One  could  8taoii| 
on  that  mountain  (wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  furs  to 
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warm),  and  while  he  nibbled  a  snow-ball  or  an  icicle  to  quench 
his  thirst  he  could  look  down  the  long  sweep  of  its  sides  and  see 
spots  where  plants  are  growing  that  grow  only  where  the  bitter 
cold  of  Winter  prevails ;  lower  down  he  could  see  sections  de- 
voted to  productions  that  1<hrive  in  the  temperate  zone  alone ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  he  could  see  the  home  of  the 
tufted  cocoa-palms  and  other  species  of  vegetation  that  grow 
only  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  eternal  Summer.  He  could 
see  all  the  ilimes  of  the  world  at  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  and 
that  glance  v.ould  only  pass  over  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
as  the  bird  flies  I 

By  and  by  we  took  boat  and  went  ashore  at  Kailua,  designing 
to  ride  horseback  through  the  pleasant  orange  and  coffee  region 
(>f  Eona,  and  rejoin  the  vessel  at  a  point  some  leagues  distant. 
This  journey  is  well  worth  taking.  The  trail  passes  along  on 
high  ground — say  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level—  and  usually 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  ocean,  which  is  always  in  sight, 
save  that  occasionally  you  find  yourself  buried  in  the  forest  in 
the  midst  of  a  rank  tropical  vegetation  and  a  dense  growth  of 
trees,  whose  great  bows  overarch  the  road  and  shut  out  sun  and 
sea  and  everything,  and  leave  you  in  a  dim,  shady  tunuel, 
haunted  with  invisible  ringing  birds  and  fragrant  with  the  odor 
of  flowers.  It  was  pleasant  to  ride  occasionally  in  the  warm  sun, 
and  feast  the  eye  upon  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  the  forest 
(heyond  and  below  us),  with  its  many  tints,  its  softened  lights 
and  shadows,  its  billowy  undulations  sweeping  gently  down  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea.  It  was  pleasant  also,  at  xi^tervals,  to 
leave  the  sultry  sun  and  pass  into  the  cool,  green  depths  of  this 
forest  and  indulge  in  sentimental  reflections  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  brooding  twilight  and  its  whispering  foliage. 

We  rode  through  one  orange  g**ove  that  had  ten  thousand 
trees  in  it  I    They  were  all  laden  with  fruit. 

At  one  farmhouse  we  got  some  large  peaches  of  excellent 
flavor.  This  fruit,  as  a<  general  thing,  does  not  do  well  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  takes  a  sort  of  almond  nhape,  and  is  small 
and  bitter.  It  needs  frost,  they  say,  and  perhaps  it  does ;  if 
this  be  so,  it  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  go  on  needing  it, 
as  it  will  not  be  likely  to  get  it.    The  trees  from  which  the  fine 
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fruit  I  have  spoken  of  came,  had  been  planted  and  replanted 
sixteen  times,  and  to  this  treatment  the  proprietor  of  the  orchard 
attributed  his  8ucce<3s. 

We  passed  st '  ral  sugar  plantations— new  ones  and  not  veiy 
extensive.  Th^  ors  were,  in  most  cases,  thirl  rattoons.  [Note. 
The  first  crop  is  called  "  plant  cane ;"  subsequent  crops  ^vhich 
spring  from  the  original  roots,  without  replanting,  are  called 
"  rattoons."]  Almost  everywhere  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  sugar- 
cane matures  in  twelve  months,  both  rattoons  and  plant,  and 
although  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  tassels,  no  doubt 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it  until  about  four  months 
afterward.  In  Eona,  the  average  yield  of  an  acre  of  ground  is 
^100  Urns  of  srgar,  ^hey  say.  This  is  only  a  moderate  yield  for 
these  islands,  but  would  be  astounding  for  Louisiana  and  most 
other  sugar  growing  countries.  The  plantation.^,  in  Kona  being 
on  pretty  high  ground — up  among  the  light  and  frequent  rains- 
no  irrigation  whatever  is  required. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

WE  stopped  some  time  at  one  of  the  plantations,  to  rest  our- 
selves and  refresh  the  horses.  We  had  a  chatty  conversa- 
tion with  several  gentlemen  present ;  but  there  was  one  person, 
a  middle  aged  man,  with  an  absent  look  in  his  face,  who  simply 
glanced  up,  gave  us  good-day  and  lapsed  again  into  the  medita^ 
tions  which  our  coming  had  interrupted.  The  planters  whisp- 
ered us  not  to  mind  him — crazy.  They  said  he  was  in  the 
Islands  for  his  health ;  was  a  preacher ;  his  home,  Michigan. 
They  said  that  if  he  woke  up  presently  and  fell  to  talking  about  j 
a  correspondence  which  he  had  some  time  held  with  Mr.  Greeley  j 
about  a  trifle  of  some  kind,  we  must  humor  him  and  listen  with  j 
interest  *,  and  wo  must  humor  his  fancy  that  this  correspondeioce  j 
was  the  talk  of  the  world. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  gentle  creature  and  that  \m , 
madness  had  nothing  vicious  in  it.  He  looked  pale,  and  a  little , 
worn,  as  if  with  perplexing  thought  and  anxiety  of  mind.   He  | 
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Bat  a  long  time,  looking  at  the  floor,  and  at  intervals  muttering 
to  himself  and  nodding  his  head  acquiesoingly  or  shaking  it  in 
mild  protest.  He  was  lost  in  his  thought,  or  in  his  memories. 
We  continued  our  talk  with  the  planters,  branching  from  subject 
to  subject.  But  at  last  the  word  "circumstance,"  casually 
dropped,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  attracted  his  attention 
and  brought  an  eager  look  into  his  countenance.  He  faced 
about  in  hi«  chair  and  said : 

"  Circumstance  7  What  circumstance  ?  Ah,  I  know— I  know 
too  well.  So  you  have  heard  of  it  too."  [With  a  sigh.]  "  Well, 
no  matter — all  the  world  has  heard  of  it.  All  the  world.  The 
whole  world.  It  is  a  large  world,  too,  for  a  thing  to  trcvel  so  far 
in— now  isn't  it?  Yes,  yes — the  Greeley  correspondence  with 
ilrickson  has  created  the  saddest  and  bitterest  controversy  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean — and  still  they  keep  it  u|  It  makes  us 
famous,  but  at  what  a  sorrowful  sacrifice  !  I  was  so  sorry  when 
I  heard  that  it  had  caused  that  bloody  and  distressful  war  over 
there  in  Italy.  It  was  little  comfort  to  me,  after  so  much  blood- 
shed, to  know  that  the  victims  sided  with  me,  and  the  vanquished 
with  Greely.  It  is  little  comfort  to  know  that  Horace  Greeley  is 
responsible  for  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  not  me.  Queen  Vic- 
toria  wrote  me  that  she  felt  just  as  I  did  about  it — she  said  that 
as  much  as  she  was  opposed  to  Greeley  and  the  spirit  he  showed 
in  the  correspondence  with  me,  she  would  not  have  had  Sa  iowa 
happen  for  hundreds  of  dollars.  I  can  show  you  her  letter,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  it.  But  gentlemen,  much  as  you  may 
think  you  know  about  that  unhappy  correspondence,  you  cannot 
know  the  straight  of  it  till  you  hear  it  from  my  lips.  It  has 
always  been  garbled  in  the  journals,  and  even  in  history.  Yes, 
even  in  history — think  of  it  I  Let  me— please  let  me,  give  you 
the  matter,  exactly  as  it  occurred.  I  truly  will  not  abuse  your 
confidence." 

Then  he  leaned  forward,  all  interest,  all  earnestness,  and  told 
his  story — and  told  it  appealingly,  too,  and  yet  in  the  simplest 
and  most  unpretentious  way ;  indeed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug- 
gest to  one,  all  the  time,  that  this  was  a  faithful,  honorable  wit- 
ness, giving  evidence  in  the  sacred  interest  of  justice,  and  under 
o»th,    He  paid ; 
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"  Mrs.  Beazeley — ^Mrs.  Jackson  Beazeley,  widoW|  of  the  village 
of  Campbellton,  Kansas — wrote  me  about  a  matter  which  was 
near  her  heart — a  matter  which  many  might  think  trivial,  but  to 
her  it  was  a  thing  of  deep  concern.    I  was  living  in  Michigan, 
then—  serving  in  the  ministry.    She  was,  and  is,  an  estimable 
woman — a  woman  to  whom  poverty  and  hardship  have  proven 
incentives  to  industry,  in  place  of  discourugements.    Her  only 
treasure  was  her  son  William,  a  youth  just  verging  upon  man- 
hood ;  religious,  amiable,  and  sincerely  attached  to  agriculture, 
He  was  the  widow's  comfort  and  her  pride.    And  so,  moved  by 
her  love  for  him,  she  wrote  me  about  a  matter,  as  I  have  said 
before,  which  lay  near  her  heart — because  it  lay  near  her  boy's, 
She  desired  me  to  confer  with  Mr.  Greeley  about  turnips.    Tur- 
nips were  the  dream  of  her  child's  young  ambition.    While  other  | 
youths  were  frittering  away  in  frivolous  amusements  the  precious 
years  of  budding  vigor  which  God  had  given  them  for  useful  pre-  j 
paration,  this  boy  was  patiently  enriching  his  mind  with  informa- 
tion concerning  turnips.    The  sentiment  which  he  felt  toward  I 
the  turnip  was  akin  to  adoration.    He  could  not  think  of  the  | 
turnip  without  emotion ;  he  could  not  speak  of  it  calmly ; 
could  not  contemplate  it  without  exaltation.    He  could  not  eat  I 
it  without  shedding  tears.    All  the  poetry  in  his  sensitive  nature 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  gracious  vegetable.    With  the  earliest 
pipe  of  dawn  he  sought  his  patch,  and  when  the  curtaining  night 
drove  him  from  it  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  and  garnered  I 
statistics  till  sleep  overcame  him.    On  rainy  days  he  sat  and 
talked  hours  together  with  his  mother  about  turnips.    When! 
company  came,  he  made  it  his  loving  duty  to  put  aside  every* 
thing  else  and  converse  with  them  all  the  day  long  of  his  great! 
joy  in  the  turnip.    And  yet,  was  this  joy  rounded  and  complete! I 
Was  there  no  secret  alloy  of  unhappiness  in  it  7    Alas,  there  was.! 
There  was  a  canker  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  the  noblest  ins^^Irationl 
of  his  soul  eluded  his  endeavor — viz :  he  could  not  make  of  thel 
^turnip  a  climbing  vine.    Months  went  by ;  the  bloom  forsook  hit  I 
cheek,  the  fire  faded  out  of  his  eye ;  sighings  and  abstraction  I 
usurped  the  place  of  smiles  and  cheerful  converse.    Butawatcb-j 
ful  eye  noted  these  things  and  in  time  a  motherly  sympathy  I 
unsealed  the  secret.    Hence  the  letter  to  me.    She  pleaded  forj 
attention — she  said  her  boy  was  dying  by  inches. 
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;ter,  as  I  haye  said 


«I  was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Greeley,  but  what  of  that?    The 

I  matter  was  urgent.    I  wrote  and  begged  him  to  solve  the  difficult 

problem  if  possible  and  save  the  student's  life.    My  interest  grew, 

until  it  partook  of  the  anxiety  of  the  mother.    I  waited  in  much 

I  suspense.    At  last  the  answer  came. 

"I  found  that  I  could  not  read  it  readily,  the  handwriting  being 
unfamiliar  and  my  emotions  somewhat  wrought  up.  It  seemed 
to  refer  in  part  to  the  boy's  case,  but  chiefly  to  other  and  irrele^ 
vant  matters — such  as  paving-stones,  electricity,  oysters,  and 
something  which  I  took  to  be  'absolution'  or  'agrarianism,'  I 
could  not  be  certain  which  ;  still,  these  appeared  to  be  simply 
casual  mentions,  nothing  more  ]  friendly  in  spirit,  without  doubt, 
but  lacking  the  connection  or  coherence  necessary  to  make  them 
useful.  I  judged  that  my  understanding  was  affected  by  my 
feelings,  and  so  laid  the  letter  away  till  morning. 

"  In  the  morning  I  read  it  again,  but  with  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty still,  for  I  had  lost  some  little  rest  and  my  mental  vision 
seemed  clouded.  The  note  was  more  connected,  now,  but  did 
not  meet  the  emergency  it  was  expected  to  meet.  It  was  too 
discussive.  It  appeared  to  read  as  follows,  though  I  ./ar  not 
certain  of  some  of  the  words  : 

'Polygamy  dissembles  majesty;  extracts  redeem  polarity;  causes 

hitherto  exist.     Ovations  pursue  wisdom,  or  warts  inherit  and  condemn. 

Boston,  botany,  cakes,  felony  undertakes,  but  who  shall  allay  ?    We 

fear  not.    Yrxwly, 

Hevacb  Evkeloj.' 

"  But  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  word  about  turnips.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  suggestion  as  to  how  they  might  be  madv")  to  grow 
like  vines.  There  was  not  even  a  reference  to  the  Beazeleys.  I 
slept  upon  the  matter ;  I  ate  no  supper,  neither  any  breakfast 
next  morning.  So  I  resumed  my  work  with  a  brain  refreshed, 
and  was  very  hopeful.  Now  the  letter  took  a  different  aspect — 
all  save  the  signature,  which  latter  I  judged  to  be  only  a  bar.. -less 
affectation  of  Hebrew.  •  The  epistle  was  necessarily  from  Mr. 
Greeley,  for  it  bore  the  printed  heading  of  The  Tribune,  and  I 
had  written  to  no  one  else  there.  The  letter,  I  say,  had  taken  a 
different  aspect,  but  still  its  language  was  eccentric  and  avoided 
the  issue.    It  now  appeared  to  say : 
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'  Bolivia  extemporizes  mackerel ;  borax  esteems  polygamy ;  sausages 
wither  in  the  east.  Creation  perdu,  is  done  ;  for  woes  inherent  one  can 
damn.  Buttons,  buttons,  corks,  geology  underrates  but  we  shall  allay, 
My  beer's  out.    Yrxwly,  Hkvacb  Evbeloj.' 
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"  I  was  evidently  overworked.  My  comprehension  was  impair* 
od.  Therefore  I  gave  two  days  to  recreation,  and  then  returned 
to  my  task  greatly  refreshed.    The  letter  now  took  this  form  : 

'  Poultices  do  sometimes  choke  swine  ;  tulips  reduce  posterity  ;  causes 
leather  to  assist.  Our  notions  empower  wisdom,  her  let's  afford  while 
we  can.  Butter  hut  any  cakes,  fill  any  undertaker,  we'll  wean  him  from 
his  filly.    We  feel  hot.     Yrxwly. 

H EVADE  EVEELOJ.' 

"  I  was  still  not  satisfied.  These  generalities  did  not  meet  the 
question.  They  were  crisp,  and  vigorous,  and  delivered  with  a 
confidence  that  almost  compelled  conviction;  but  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  with  a  human  life  at  stake,  they  seemed  inappropriate, 
worldly,  and  in  bad  taste.  At  any  other  time  I  would  have  been 
not  only  glad,  but  proud,  to  receive  from  a  man  liko  Mr.  Greeley 
a  letter  of  this  kind,  and  would  have  studied  it  earnestly  and 
tried  to  improve  myself  all  I  could  ;  but  now,  with  that  poor  boy 
in  his  far  home  languishing  for  relief,  I  had  no  heart  for  learning. 

<<  Three  days  passed  by,  and  I  read  the  note  again.  Again  its 
tenor  had  changed.    It  now  appeared  to  say  : 

'  Potations  do  sometimes  wake   wines  ;  turnips  restrain  passion  ; 

causes  necessary  to  state.     Infest  the  poor  widow  ;  her  lord's  effects  will 

be  void.    But  dirt,  bathing,  etc.,  etc.,  followed  unfairly,  will  worm  him 

from  his  folly — so  swear  not.     Yrxwly, 

Hevace  Eveeloj.' 

"  This  was  more  like  it.  But  I  was  unable  to  proceed.  I  was 
too  much  worn.  T«e  word  *  turnips'  brought  temporary  joy  and 
encouragement,  but  my  strength  was  so  much  impaired,  and  the 
delay  might  be  so  perilous  for  the  boy,  that  I  relinquished  the 
idea  of  pursuing  the  translation  further,  and  resolved  to  do  what 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  first.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  Mr.  Greeley 
as  follows : 

'  Dear  Sir  :  I  fear  I  do  not  entirely  comprehend  your  kind  note.  It 
cannot  be  possible,  Sir,  that  'turnips  restrain  passion' — at  least  the 
study  or  contemplation  of  turnips  cannot — for  it  is  this  very  employment 
that  has  scorched  our  poor  friend's  mind  and  sapped  his  bodily  strength. 
But  if  they  do  restrain  it,  will  you  bear  with  us  a  little  further  and  ex- 
plain how  they  should  be  prepared  ?  I  observe  that  you  say  '  causes 
necessary  to  state,'  but  you  have  omitted  to  state  them. 

'  Under  a  misapprehension,  you  seem  to  attribute  to  me  interested 
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motives  in  this  matter— to  o*ll  it  by  no  harsher  term.  But  I  aaaure 
you,  dear  sir,  that  if  I  seem  to  be  "  infesting  the  widow,"  it  is  all  nertn- 
inn,  <uid  void  of  reality.  i\  is  from  no  seeking  of  mine  that  I  am  in  thii 
position.  She  asked  me,  herself,  to  write  you.  I  never  have  infested 
her— indeed  1  scarcely  know  her,  I  do  not  infest  anybody.  I  try  to 
go  along,  in  my  humble  way,  doing  as  near  right  as  I  can,  never  harming 
anybody,  and  never  throwing  out  insinuaiiona.  As  for  "  her  lord  and  his 
effects,"  they  are  of  no  interest  to  me.  I  trust  I  have  effects  enough  of 
my  own — shall  endeavour  to  get  along  with  them,  at  any  rate,  and  not 
go  mousing  around  to  get  hold  of  somebody's  that  are  "  void."  But  do 
you  not  see  ? — this  woman  is  a  un'eloto— she  has  no  "  lord."  He  is  dead 
— or  pretended  to  be,  when  they  buried  him.  Therefore,  no  amount  of 
"dirt,  bathing,"  etc,,  etc.,  however  "  unfairly  followed"  will  be  likely 
to  "  worm  him  from  his  folly" — if  being  dead  and  a  ghost  is  "  folly." 
Your  closing  remark  is  as  unkind  as  it  was  uncalled  for ;  and  if  report 
says  true  you  might  have  applied  it  to  yourself,  sir,  with  more  point  and 
less  impropriety.  Very  Truly  Yours,  Simon  Erickson.' 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Greeley  did  what  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble,  and  much  mental  and  bodily  suffering 
and  misunderstanding,  if  he  had  done  it  sooner. .  To-wit  he  sent 
an  intelligible  rescript  or  translation  of  his  original  note,  made  in 
a  plain  hand  by  his  clerk.  Then  the  mystery  cleared,  and  I  saw 
that  his  heart  had  been  right,  all  the  time.  I  will  recite  the  note 
in  its  clarified  form : 

[Translation.] 

'Potatoes  do  sometimes  make  vines  ;  turnips  remain  passive ;  cause 
unnecessary  to  state,  Inform  the  poor  widow  her  lad's  efforts  will  be 
vain.  But  diet,  bathing,  etc.,  etc.,  followed  uniformly,  will  wean  him 
from  his  folly — so  fear  not.  Yours,  Horack  Greeley.' 

''  But  alas,  it  was  too  late,  gentlemen — too  late.  The  criminal 
delay  had  done  its  work — young  Beazeley  was  no  more.  His 
spirit  had  taken  its  flight  to  a  land  where  all  anxieties  shall  be 
charmed  away,  all  desires  gratified,  all  ambitions  realized.  Poor 
lad,  they  laid  him  to  his  rest  with  a  turnip  in  each  hand." 

So  ended  Erickson,  and  lapsed  again  into  nodding,  mumbling, 

end  abstraction.    The  company  broke  up,  and  left  him  so 

But  they  did  not  say  what  drove  him  crazy.    In  the  momentary 
confusion  I  forgot  to  ask. 
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AT  noon,  we  hired  a  Kanaka  to  tako  us  down  to  the  anci(  nt 
ruins  at  Honaunau  in  his  oanoe — price  two  dollars — rea- 
sonable enough,  for  a  sea  voyage  of  eight  miles,  counting  both 
ways. 

The  native  canoe  is  an  irresponsible  looking  contrivance.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  to  liken  it  to  but  a  boy's  sled  runner 
hollowed  out,  and  that  does  not  quite  convey  the  correct  ideb 
It  is  about  fifteen  feet  long,  high  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  is  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow  that  if  you 
wedged  a  fat  man  into  it  you  might  not  get  him  out  again.  It 
8its  on  top  of  the  WHter  like  a  duck,  but  it  has  an  outrigger  and 
does  not  upset  easily,  if  you  keep  still.  This  outrigger  is  formed 
of  two  long  bent  sticks  like  plow  handles,  which  project  from 
one 'side,  and  to  their  outer  ends  is  bound  a  curved  beam  com- 
posed of  an  extremely  light  wood,  which  skims  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  thus  saves  you  from  an  upset  on  that  side, 
while  the  outrigger's  weight  is  not  so  easily  lifted  as  to  make  an 
upset  on  the  other  side  a  thing  to  be  greatly  feared.  Still,  until 
one  gets  used  to  sitting  perched  upon  this  knife-blade,  he  is  apt 
to  reason  within  himself  that  it  would  be  more  comfortable  if 
there  were  just  an  outrigger  or  so  on  the  other  side  also. 

I  had  the  bow  seat,  and  Billings  sat  amidships  and  faced  the 
Kanaka,  who  occupied  the  stern  of  the  craft  and  did  the  pad- 
dling. With  the  first  stroke  the  trim  shell  of  a  thing  shot  out 
from  the  shore  like  an  arrow.  There  was  not  much  to  see. 
While  we  were  on  the  shallow  water  of  the  reef,  it  was  pastime 
to  look  down  into  the  limpid  depths  at  the  large  bunches  of 
branching  coral — the  unique  shrubbery  of  the  sea.  We  lost  that, 
though,  when  we  got  out  into  the  dead  blue  water  of  the  deep. 
But  we  had  the  picture  of  the  surf,  then,  dashing  angrily  against 
the  crag-bound  shore  and  sending  a  foaming  spray  high  into  the 
air.  There  was  interest  in  this  beetling  border,  too,  for.  it  was 
honey-combed  with  quaint  caves  and  arches  and  tunnels,  and 
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had  a  rude  semblance  of  the  dilapidated  architecture  of  ruined  | 
keeps  and  castles  rising  out  of  the  restless  sea.  When  this 
novelty  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  we  turned  our  eyes  shoreward 
and  gazed  at  the  long  mountain  with  its  rich  green  forests 
stretching  up  into  the  curtaining  clouds,  and  at  the  specks  of 
houses  in  the  rearward  distance  and  the  diminished  schooner 
riding  sleepily  at  anchor.  And  when  these  grew  tiresome  we 
dashed  boldly  into  the  midst  of  a  school  of  huge,  beastly  por- 
poises engaged  at  their  eternal  game  of  arching  over  a  wave  and 
disappearing,  and  then  doing  it  over  again  and  keeping  it  up— 
always  circling  over,  in  that  way,  like  so  many  well-submerged 
wheels.  But  the  porpoises  wheeled  themselves  away,  and  then 
we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources.  It'did  not  take  many 
minutes  to  discover  that  the  sun  was  blazing  like  a  bonfire,  and 
that  the  weather  was  of  a  melting  temperature.  It  had  a 
drowsing  effect,  too. 

In  one  place  we  came  upon  a  large  company  of  naked  natives, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  amusing  themselves  with  the  national 
pastime  of  surf-bathing.  Each  heathen  would  paddle  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  out  to  sea  (taking  a  short  board  with  him), 
then  face  the  shore  and  wait  for  a  particularly  prodigious  billow 
to  come  along  *,  at  the  right  moment  he  would  fling  his  board 
upon  its  foamy  crest  and  himself  upon  the  board,  and  here  he 
would  come  whizzing  by  like  a  bombshell  I  It  did  not  seem  that 
a  lightning  express  train  could  shoot  along  at  a  more  hair-lifting 
speed.  I  tried  surf-bathing  oice,  subsequently,  but  made  a  failure 
of  it.  I  got  the  board  placed  right,  and  at  the  right  moment, 
too ;  but  missed  the  connection  myself.  The  board  struck  the 
shore  in  three  quarters  of  a  second,  without  any  cargo,  and  1 1 
struck  the  bottom  about  the  same  time,  with  a  couple  of  barrels  I 
of  water  in  me.  None  but  natives  ever  master  the  art  of  surf- 1 
bathing  thoroughly. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  we  had  made  the  four  miles,  and  landed  I 
on  a  level  point  of  land,  upon  which  was  a  wide  extent  of  old 
ruins,  with  many  a  tall  cocoanut  tree  growing  among. them.  Here  | 
was  the  ancient  City  of  Refuge — a  vast  inclosure,  whose  stone  | 
walls  were  twenty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  fifteen  feet  high;  j 
an  oblong  scjuare,  a  thousi^nd  ^nd  fort^  feet  ohq  wa^  and  a  fm 
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tion  under  seven  hundred  the  other.  Within  this  inclosure,  in 
early  times,  has  been  three  rude  temples ;  each  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long  by  one  hundred  wide,  and  thirteen  high. 

In  those  clays,  if  a  man  killed  another  anywhere  on  the  island 
the  relatives  vere  privileged  to  take  the  murderer's  life ;  and 
then  a  chase  for  life  and  liberty  began — the  outlawed  criminal 
flying  through  pathless  forests  and  over  mountain  and  plain,  with 
his  hopes  fixed  upon  the  protecting  walls  of  the  City  of  Refuge^ 
and  the  avenger  of  blood  following  hotly  after  him !  Sometimes 
the  race  was  kept  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the 
panting  pair  sped  through  long  files  of  excited  natives,  who 
watched  the  contest  with  flashing  eye  and  dilated  nostril, 
encouraging  the  hunted  refugee  with  sharp,  inspiriting  ejacula- 
:ions,  and  sending  up  a  ringing  shout  of  exultation  when  the 
saving  gates  closed  upon  him  and  the  cheated  pursuer  sank  ex- 
hausted at  the  threshold.  But  sometimes  the  flying  criminal  fell 
under  the  hand  of  the  avenger  at  the  very  door,  when  one  more 
brave  stride,  one  more  brief  second  of  time  would  have  brought 
his  feet  upon  the  sacred  ground  and  barred  him  against  all  harm. 
Where  did  these  isolated  pagans  get  this  idea  of  a  City  of  Refuge 
—this  ancient  Oriental  custom  7 

This  old  sanctuary  was  sacred  to  all — even  to  rebels  in  arms 
and  invading  armies.  Once  within  its  walls,  and  confession  made 
to  the  priest  and  absolution  obtained,  the  wretch  with  a  price 
upon  his  head  could  go  forth  without  fear  and  without  danger — 
he  was  tabu,  and  to  harm  him  was  death.  The  routed  rebels  in 
the  lost  battle  for  idolatry  fled  to  this  place  to  claim  sanctuary, 
and  many  were  thus  saved. 

Close  to  the  corner  of  the  great  inclosure  is  a  round  structure 
of  stone,  some  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  level  top  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  This  was  the  place  of  execution.  A 
high  palisade  of  cocoanut  piles  shut  out  the  cruel  scenes  from  the 
vulgar  multitude.  Here  criminals  were  killed,  the  flesh  stripped 
I  from  the  bones  and  burned,  and  the  bones  secreted  in  holes  in 
I  the  body  of  the  structure.  If  the  man  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
I  crime,  the  entire  corpse  was  burned.- 

The  walls  of  the  temple  are  a  study.    The  same  food  for  speou 
llatioQ  that  is  offered  the  visitor  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  he  will 
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find  here — the  mystery  of  how  they  were  constructed  by  a  people 
unacquainted  with  science  and  mechanics.  The  natives  have  no 
invention  of  their  own  for  hoisting  heavy  weights,  they  had  no 
beasts  of  burden,  and  they  have  never  even  shown  any  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  lever.  Yet  some  of  the  lava  blocks 
quarried  out,  brought  over  rough,  broken  ground,  and  built  into 
this  wall,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  are  of  prodigious  size 
and  would  weigh  tons.  How  did  they  transport  and  how  raise] 
them  ? 

Both  the  inner  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  walls  present  a  I 
smooth  front  and  are  very  creditable  specimens  of  masonry.  The  I 
blocks  are  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  but  yet  are  fitted 
together  with  the  neatest  exactness.    The  gradual  narrowing  of| 
the  wall  from  the  base  upward  is  accurately  preserved. 

No  cement  was  used,  but  the  edifice  is  firm  and  compact  and  I 
is  capable  of  resisting  storm  and  decay  for  centuries.    Who  built 
this  temple,  and  how  was  it  built,  and  when,  are  mysteries  that] 
may  never  be  unraveled. 

Outside  of  these  ancient  walls  lies  a  sort  of  coffin-shaped  stone  I 
eleven  feet  four  inches  long  and  three  feet  square  at  the  small  I 
end  (it  would  weigh  a  few  thousand  pounds),  which  the  higli| 
chief  who  held  sway  over  this  district  many  centuries 
brought  thither  on  his  shoulder  one  day  to  use  as  a  lounge !  Thel 
circumstance  is  established  by  the  most  reliable  traditions.  Hel 
used  to  lie  down  on  it,  in  his  idolent  way,  and  keep  an  eye  onl 
his  subjects  at  work  for  him  and  see  that  there  was  no  "  soldierl 
ing "  done.  And  no  doubt  there  was  not  any  done  to  speak  of,| 
because  he  was  a  man  of  that  sort  of  build  that  incites  to  attenj 
tion  to  business  ots  the  part  of  an  employee.  He  was  fourteenl 
or  fifteen  feet  high.  When  he  stretched  himself  at  full  lengthj 
on  his  lounge,  his  legs  hung  down  over  the  end,  and  when 
snored  he  woke  the  dead.  These  facts  are  all  attested  by  irre-| 
fragable  tradition. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  monstrous  seveni 
rock,  eleven  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide  and  three  feet  thick.  It] 
is  raised  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  above  th>3  ground,  and  re 
upon  half  a  dozen  little  stony  pedestals.    The  same  old  fourteenl 
footer  brought  it  down  from  the  mountain,  merely  for  fun  (m 
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had  his  own  notions  about  fun),  and  propped  it  up  as  we  find  it 
now  and  as  others  may  find  it  a  century  hence,  for  it  would  take 
a  score  of  horses  to  budge  it  from  its  position.  They  say  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  proud  Queen  Kaahumanu  used  to  fly 
to  this  rock  for  safety,  whenever  she  had  been  making  trouble 
with  her  fierce  husband,  and  hide  under  it  until  his  wrath  was 
appeased.  But  these  Kanakas  will  lie,  and  this  statement  is  one 
of  their  ablest  efforts — for  Kaahumanu  was  six  feet  high— she 
was  bulky— she  was  built  like  an  ox — and  she  could  no  more 
have  squeezed  herself  under  that  rock  than  she  could  have 
passed  between  the  cylinders  of  a  sugar  mill.  What  could  she 
gain  by  it,  even  if  she  succeeded  ?  To  be  chased  and  abused  by 
a  savage  husband  could  not  be  otherwise  than  humiliating  to  her 
high  spirit,  yet  it  could  never  make  her  feel  so  flat  as  an  hour's 
repose  under  that  rock  would. 

We  walked  a  mile  over  a  raised  macadamized  road  of  uniform 
width ;  a  road  paved  with  flat  stones  and  exhibiting  in  its  every 
detail  a  considerable  degree  of  engineering  skill.  Some  say  that 
that  wise  old  pagan,  Kamehameha  I.,  planned  and  built  it, 
but  others  say  it  was  built  so  long  before  his  time  that  the  knoW' 
ledge  of  who  constructed  it  has  passed  out  of  the  traditions.  In 
either  case,  however,  as  the  handiwork  of  an  untaught  and  de- 
graded race  it  is  a  thing  of  pleasing  interest.  The  stones  are 
worn  and  smooth,  and  pushed  apart  in  places,  so  that  the  road 
has  the  exact  appearance  of  those  ancient  paved  highways  lead- 
ing out  of  Rome  which  one  sees  in  pictures. 

The  object  of  our  tramp  was  to  visit  a  great  natural  curiosity 
at  the  base  of  the  foothills — a  congealed  cascade  of  lava.  Some 
old  forgotten  volcanic  eruption  sent  its  broad  river  of  fire  down 
the  mountain  side  here,  and  it  poured  down  in  a  great  torrent 
from  an  overhanging  bluff  some  fifty  feet  high  to  the  ground  be- 
low. The  flaming  torrent  cooled  in  the  winds  from  the  sea  and 
remains  there  to-day,  all  seamed,  and  frothed  and  rippled,  a  pet- 
rified Niagara.  It  is  very  picturesque,  and  withal  so  natural  that 
one  might  almost  imagine  it  still  flowed.  A  smaller  stream 
trickled  over  the  cliff  and  built  up  an  isolated  pyramid  about 
thirty  feet  high,  which  has  the  semblance  of  a  mass  of  large 
I  gnarled  and  knotted  vines  and  roots  and  stems  intricately 
twisted  and  woyen  together. 
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We  passed  in  behind  tha  cascade  and  the  pyramid,  and  found 
the  bluff  pierced  by  several  cavernous  tunnels,  whose  crooked 
courses  we  followed  a  long  distance. 

Two  of  tiiese  winding  tr^nnels  stand  as  proof  of  Nature's  r>'n- 
ing  abilities,  l  Their  floors  are  level,  they  are  seven  feet  wiae, 
and  their  roots  are  gently  ar  bed.  Their  height  is  not  uniform, 
however.  We  passed  through  one  a  hundred  feet  long,  which 
leads  through  a  spur  of  the  hill  and  opens  out  well  up  in  the 
sheer  wall  of  a  precipice  whose  foot  rests  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  commodious  tunnel,  except  that  there  are  occasional 
places  in  it  where  one  must  stoop  to  pass  under.  The  roof  is 
lava,  of  course,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  little  lava-pointed 
icicles  an  inch  long,  which  hardened  as  they  dripped.  They  pro- 
ject as  closely  together  as  the  iron  teeth  of  a  corn-sheller,  and  if  { 
one  will  stand  up  straight  and  walk  any  distance  there,  he  can 
get  his  hair  combed  free  of  charge. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


WE  got  back  to  the  schooner  in  good  time,  and  then  sailed 
down  to  Kau,  where  we  disembarked  and  took  final  leave 
of  the  vessel.    Next  day  we  bought  horses  and  bent  our  way  over 
the  summer-clad  mountain-terraces,  toward  the  great  volcano  | 
of   Kilauea  (Ke-lowway-ah).     We    made  nearly  a  two  days' 
journey  of  it,  but  that  was  on  account  of  laziness.    Toward  sun- 
set on  the  second  day,  we  reached  an  elevation  of  some  four  I 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  we  picked  our  careful  way  I 
through  billowy  wastes  of  lava  long  generations  ago  stricken 
dead  and  cold  in  the  climax  of  its  tossing  fury,  we  began  to  come 
upon  signs  of  the  near  presence  of  the  volcano — signs  in  thej 
nature  of  ragged  fissures  that  discharged  jets  of  sulphurous  vapor  j 
into  the  air,  hot  from  the  molten  ocean  down  in  the  bowels  of  | 
the  mountain. 

Shortly  the  crater  came  into  view.    I  have  seen  VesuviHJj 
since,  but  it  was  a  mere  toy,  a  child's  volcano,  a  soup-kettle,  com 
pared  to  this.    Mount  Vesuvius  is  a  shapely  cone  thirty-six 
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hundred  feet  high ;  its  crater  an  inverted  cone  only  three  hun- 
dred x>et  deep,  and  not  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  diameter, 
if  as  much  as  that ;  its  fires  meagre,  modest,  and  docile.  But 
here  was  a  vast,  perpendicular,  walled  cellar,  nine  hundred  feet 
deep  in  some  places,  thirteen  hundred  in  others,  level-floored, 
and  ten  miles  in  circumference  t  Here  was  a  yawning  pit  upon 
whose  floor  the  armies  of  Russia  could  camp,  and  have  room  to 
spare. 

Perched  ipou  the  edge  of  the  crater,  at  the  opposite  end  from 
where  we  stooc!,  was  a  small  look-out  house — say  three  miles 
away.  It  assisted  us,  hy  comparison,  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  great  depth  of  the  basin — it  looked  like  a  tiny  martin- 
box  clinging  at  the  eaves  of  a  cathedral.  After  some  little  time 
spent  in  resting  and  looking  and  ciphering,  we  hurried  on  to  the 
hotel. 

By  the  path  it  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Volcano  House  to  the 
lookout-house.  After  a  hearty  supper  we  waited  until  it  was 
thoroughly  dark  and  then  started  to  the  crater.  The  first  glance 
in  that  direction  revealed  a  scene  of  wild  beauty.  There  was  a 
heavy  fog  over  the  crater  and  it  was  splendidly  illuminated  by 
the  glare  from  the  Ires  below.  The  illumination  was  two  milqs 
wide  and  a  mile  high,  perhaps  :  and  if  you  ever,  on  a  dark  night 
and  at  a  distance,  beheld  the  light  from  thirty  or  forty  blocks  of 
distant  buildings  all  on  fire  at  once,  reflected  strongly  against 
overhanging  clouds,  you  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  what  this  looked 
like. 

A  colossal  column  of  cloud  towered  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air  immediately  above  the  crater,  and  the  outer  swell  of  every 
one  of  its  vast  folds  was  dyed  with  a  rich  crimson  luster,  which 
was  subdued  to  a  pale  rose  tint  in  the  depressions  between.  It 
glowed  like  a  muffled  torch  and  stretched  upward  to  a  dizzy 
height  toward  the  zenith.  I  thought  it  ju'st  possible  that  its  like 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  on  their 
long  tDTch  through  the  .desert  so  many  centuries  ago  over  a  path 
illuminated  by  the  mysterious  ''  pillar  of  fire."  And  I  was  sure 
that  I  now  had  a  vivid  concepcion  of  what  the  majestic  '^  pillar 
of  fire"  was  like,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  revelati<^. 
Arrived  at  the  little  thatched  lookout  houscj  we  rested  our 
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elbows  on  the  railing  in  front  and  looked  abroad  over  the  wide 
crater  and  down  over  the  sheer  precipice  at  the  seethiu|>;  uiesj 
beneath  us.    The  view  wae  a  startling  improvement  on  my  uay! 
light  experience.    I  turned  to  see  the  effect  on  the  b^L  noe  of! 
the  company  and  fouttd  the  reddest-faced  set  of  men  I  almost  i 
ever  saw.    In  the  strong  light  every  countenance  g'owoU  like , 
red-hot  iron,  every  shoulder  was  suffused  with  crimson  arid  shaded 
rearward  into  dingy,  shapeless  obscinityl      The   place  below 
looked  like  the  infernal  regicriB  and  these  men  like  httif  cooled  | 
devils  just  come  up  on  a  furlough. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  volcano  again.    The  "  cellar"  w 
tolerably  well  lighted  up.    For  a  mile  and  a  half  in  frorit  of  us  p 
and  half  a  milvj  on  olther  side,  the  floor  of  the  abyss  was  magni- 
ficently illumitiated  i  boyorul  these  limits  the  mists  hung  down 
their  gauzy  curtau,  and  cast  a  deceptive  gloom  over  all  that 
made  the  twinkll-xg  iires  in.  the  remote  corners  of  the  crater  seem  | 
countless  leagues  removed— Jnade  them  seem  like  the campti 
of  a  great  army  far  away.    Here  was  room  for  the  imagination  | 
to  work !     You  could  imagine  those  lights  the  width  of  a  contin- 
ent away— and  that  hidden  under  the  intervening  darkness  were  I 
hills,  and  winding  rivers,  and  weary  wastes  of  plain  and  desert 
-^and  even  then  the  tremendous  vista  stretched  on,  and  on,  and 
on  ! — to  the  fires  and  far  beyond  t    You  could  not  compass  it- 
it  was  the  idea  of  eternity  made  tangible— and  the  longest  end  | 
of  it  made  visible  to  the  naked  eye  I 

The  greater  part  of  the  vast  floor  of  the  desert  under  us  was  I 
as  black  as  ink,  and  apparently  smooth  and  level ;  but  over  a 
mile  square  of  it  was  ringed  and  streaked  and  striped  with  a 
thousand  branching  streams  of  liquid  and  gorgeously  brilliant 
fire !    It  looked  like  a  colossal  railroad  map  of  the  State  of  I 
Massachusetts  done  in  chain  lightning  on  a  midnight  sky.  Imagine 
it — ^imagine  a  ooal-blaok  sky  shivered  into  a  tangled  net-work  of  | 
angry  fire  I 

Here  and  there  were  gleaming  holes  a  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, broken  in  the  dark  crust,  and  in  them  the  melted  lava— the  I 
coloring  a  dazzling  white  just  tinged  with  yellow — ^was  boiling  and 
surging  fiiriously;  and  from  these  holes  branched  numberless  | 
bright  torrents  in  many  directions,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
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and  kept  a  tolerably  straight  course  for  a  while  and  then  swept 
,round  in  huge  rainbow  cuiTes,  or  made  a  long  succession  of  sharp 
worm-fence  angles,  which  looked  precisely  like  the  fiercest  jagged 
li  uitning.    These  streams  met  other  streams,  and  they  mingled 
y:<ih  and  crossed  and  leorossed  each  other  in  every  conceivable 
d}!  <  :ion,  like  skate  tracks  on  a  popular  skating  ground.    Some- 
times streams  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide  flowed  from  the  holes  to 
some  distance  without  dividing — and  through  the  opera-glasses 
wo  rould  see  that  they  ran  down  small,  steep  hills  and  were 
^enuiae  cataracts  of  fire,  white  at  their  source,  but  soon  cooling 
and  turning  to  the  richest  red,  grained  with  alternate  lines  of  black 
aud  gold.    Every  now  and  then  masses  of  the  dark  crust  broke 
away  and  floated  slowly  down  these  streams  like  rafts  down  a 
river.    Occasionally  the  molten  lava  flowing  under  the  superin- 
cumbent crust  broke  through — split  a  dazzling  streak,  from  flve 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  long,  like  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning, 
and  then  acre  after  acre  of  the  cold  lava  parted  into  fragmcnts,turned 
up  edgewise  like  cakes  ot  ice  when  a  great  river  breaks  up, 
plunged  downward  and  were  swallowed  in  the  crimson  cauldron. 
Then  the  wide  expanse  of  the  "  thaw  "  maintained  a  ruddy  glow 
for  a  while,  but  shortly  cooled  and  became  black  and  level  again. 
During  a  "  tiiaw,"  every  dismembered  cake  was  marked  by  a  glitter- 
ing white  border  which  was  superbly  shaded  inward  by  aurora 
borealis  rays,  which  were  a  flaming  yellow  where  they  joined  the 
white  border,  and  from  thence  toward  their  points  tapered  into 
glowing  crimson,  then  into  a  rich,  pale  carmine,  and  finally  into  a 
faint  blush  that  held  its  own  a  moment  and  then  dimmed  and 
turned  black.    Some  of  the  streams  preferred  to  mingle  together 
in  a  tangle  of  fantastic  circles,  and  then  they  looked  something 
like  the  confusion  of  ropes  one  sees  on  a  ship's  deck  when  she  has 
just  taken  in  sail  and  dropped  anchor — provided  one  can  imagine 
those  ropes  on  fire.  ^ 

Through  the  glasses,  the  little  fountains  scattered  about  looked 
very  beautiful.  They  boiled,  and  coughed,  and  spluttered,  and 
discharged  sprays  of  stringy  red  fire— of  about  the  consistency  of 
mush,  for  instance— from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  into  the  air,  along  with 
a  shower  of  brilliant  white  sparks— a  quaint  and  unnatural 
mingling  of  gouts  of  blood  and  snow-flakes  1 
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We  had  circles  and  serpents  and  streaks  of  lightning  all  twined 
and  wreathed  and  tied  together,  without  a  break  throughout  an 
area  more  than  a  mile  square  (that  amount  of  ground  was  covered, 
though  it  was  not  strictly  "  square*'),  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  I 
placid  exultation  that  we  reflected  that  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  any  visitor  had  seen  such  a  splendid  display — since  any  visitor 
had  seen  anything  more  than  the  now  snubbed  and  insignificant 
'^  North''  and  "  South"  lakes  in  action.  We  had  been  reading  old 
files  of  Hawaiian  newspapers  and  the  "  Record  Book"  at  the 
Volcano  House,  and  were  posted. 

I  could  see  the  North  Lake  lying  out  on  the  black  floor  away  off 
in  the  outer  edge  of  our  panorama,  and  knitted  to  it  by  a  web- 
work  of  lava  streams.  In  its  individual  capc*cl^7  it  loosed  very 
little  more  respectable  than  a  schoolhouse  on  fire.  True,  it  was 
about  nine  hundred  feet  long  and  two  or  three  hundred  wide,  but 
then,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  necessarily  appeared 
insignificant,  and  besides  it  was  so  distant  from  us. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  noise  made  by  the  bubbling  lava  i»  not 
great,  heard  as  we  heard  it  from  our  lofty  perch.    It  makes  three  I 
distinct  sounds— a  rushing,  a  hissing,  and  a  coughing  or  puffing  | 
sound ;  and  if  you  stand  on  the  brink  and  close  your  eyes  it  is  no 
trick  at  all  to  imagine  that  you  are  sweeping  down  a  river  on  a 
large  low-pressure  steamer,  and  that  you  hear  the  hissing  of  the  { 
steam  about  her  boilers,  the  puffing  from  her  escape-pipe^*  and  the 
churning  rush  of  the  water  abaft  ?ier  wheels.    The  smell  ofj 
sulphur  is  strong,  but  not  unpleasant  to  a  sinner. 

We  left  the  lookout-house  at  ten  o'clock  in  a  half  cooked  condi- 
tion, because  of  the  heat  from  Pele's  furnaces,  and  wrapping  up 
in  blankets,  for  the  night  was  cold,  we  returned  to  our  hotel. 
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rpHE  next  night  was  appointed  for  a  visit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
-'-  crater,  for  we  desired  to  traverse  its  floor  and  see  the  ^*  North 
Lake^'  (of  fire)  which  lay  two  miles  away,  toward  the  further  wall. 
After  dark  half  a  dozen  of  us  set  out,  with  lanterns  and  native 
guides,  and  climbed  down  a  crazy,  thousand-foot  pathway  in  a 
crevice  fractured  in  the  crater  wall,  and  reached  the  bottom  in 
safety. 

The  irruption  of  the  previous  evening  had  spent  its  force  and 
the  floor  looked  black  and  cold ;  but  when  we  ran  out  upon  it  we 
fuund  it  hot  yet,  to  the  feet,  and  it  was  likewise  riven  with  crevices 
which  revealed  the  underlying  flres  gleaming  vindictively.  A 
neighboring  cauldron  was  threatening  to  overflow,  and  this  added 
to  the  dubiousness  of  the  situation.  So  the  native  guides  refused 
to  ontinue  the  venture,  and  then  everybody  deserted  except  a 
stranger  named  Marlette.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the  crater  a 
dozen  times  in  daylight  and  believed  he  could  find  his  way  through 
it  at  night.  He  thought  that  a  run  of  three  hundred  yards  would 
I  carry  us  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  floor  and  leave  us  our  shoe- 
soles.  His  pluck  gave  me  back-bone.  We  took  one  lantern  and 
instructed  the  guides  to  hang  the  other  to  the  roof  of  the  lookout 
house  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  us  in  case  we  got  lost,  and  then  the 
party  started  back  up  the  precipice  and  Marlette  and  I  made  our 
ran.  We  skipped  over  the  hot  floor  and  over  the  red  crevices 
with  brisk  dispatch  and  reached  the  cold  lava  safe  but  with  pretty 
warm  feet.  Then  we  took  things  leisurely  and  comfortably, 
Ijumping  tolerably  wide  and  probably  bottomless  chasms,  and 
[threading  our  way  through  picturesque  lava  upheavals  with  con- 
Isiderable  confidence.  When  we  got  fairly  away  from  the  cauldrons 
of  boiling  fire,  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  gloomy  desert,  and  a  suflb- 
jcatingly  dark  one,  surrounded  by  dim  walls  that  seemed  to  tower 
jto  the  sky.  The  only  cheerful  objects  were  the  glinting  stars  high 
loverhead. 
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By  and  by  Marlette  shouted  "  Stop  I"  I  never  Htopped  quicker 
in  my  life.  1  asked  what  the  matter  vf&B.  He  said  we  were  out 
of  the  path.  He  said  we  must  not  try  to  go  on  till  we  found  it 
again,  for  we  were  surrounded  with  beds  of  rotten  lava  through 
which  we  could  easily  break  and  plunge  down  a  thousand  feet. 
I  thought  eight  hundred  would  answer  for  me,  and  was  about  to 
say  so  when  Marlette  partly  proved  his  statement  by  accidentally 
crushing  through  and  disappei"  cing  to  his  arm-pits.  He  got  out 
and  we  hunted  for  the  path  wit'i  the  lantern.  He  said  there  was 
only  one  path  and  that  it  was  but  vaguely  defined.  We  could 
not  find  it.  The  lava  surface  was  all  alike  in  the  lantern  light. 
But  he  was  an  ingenious  man.  He  said  it  was  not  the  lantern 
that  had  informed  him  that  we  were  out  of  the  path,  but  his  feet, 
He  had  noticed  a  cri  sp  grinding  of  fine  lava-needles  under  his 
feet,  and  some  instinct  reminded  him  that  in  the  path  these  were 
all  worn  away.  So  he  put  the  lantern  behind  him,  and  began  to 
search  with  his  boots  instead  of  his  eyes.  It  was  a  good  sagacity, 
The  first  time  his  foot  touched  a  surface  that  did  not  grind  under 
it  he  announced  that  the  trail  was  found  again  ;  and  after  that 
we  kept  up  a  sharp  listening  for  the  rasping  sound  and  it  alwuys 
warned  us  in  time. 

It  was  a  long  tramp,  but  an  exciting  one.  We  reached  the 
North  Lake  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  sat  down  on  a 
huge  overhanging  lava-shelf,  tired  but  satisfied.  The  spectacle 
presented  was  worth  coming  double  the  distance  to  see.  Under 
us,  and  stretching  away  before  us,  was  a  heaving  sea  of  molten  fire 
of  seemingly  limitless  extent.  The  glare  from  it  was  so  blinding 
that  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  bear  to  look  upon  it 
steadily.  It  was  like  gazing  at  the  sun  at  noon-day,  except  tbat| 
the  glare  was  not  quite  so  white.  At  unequal  distances 
around  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  nearly  white-hot  chimneys! 
or  hollow  drums  of  lava,  four  oi  five  feet  high,  and  up  through 
them  were  bursting  gorgeous  sprays  of  lava-gouts  and  gem 
spangles,  some  white,  some  red  and  some  golden — a  ceaseless 
bombardment,  and  one  that  fascinated  the  oye  with  its  unap-l 
proachable  spleuaor.  The  more  distant  jets,  sparkling  up  throu^J 
an  intervening  gossamer  veil  of  vapor,  seemed  miles  away ;  a 
the  further  the  curving  ranks  of  fiery  fountains  receded,  the  monj 
fairy-like  and  beautiful  they  appeared. 
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Now  and  then  the  surging  bosom  of  the  lake  under  oui'  noses 
would  calm  down  ominously  and  seem  to  be  gathering  strength 
for  an  enterprise  ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  red  dome  of  lava 
of  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  would  heave  itself  aloft  like 
an  escaping  balloon,  then  burst  asunder,  and  out  of  its  heart 
would  flit  a  pale-green  film  of  vapor,  and  float  upward  and  vanish 
in  the  darkness — a  released  soul  srjirint;  homeward  from  captivity 
with  the  damned,  no  doubt.  The  crashing  plunge  of  the  ruined 
dome  into  the  lake  again  would  send  a  world  of  seething  billows 
lashing  against  the  shores  and  shaking  the  foundations  of  our 
perch.  By  and  by,  a  loosened  mass  of  the  hanging  shelf  we  sat 
on  tumbled  into  the  lake,  jarring  the  surroundings  like  an  earth* 
quake  and  delivering  a  suggestion  that  may  have  been  intended 
for  a  hint,  and  may  not.     We  did  not  wait  to  see. 

We  got  lost  again  on  our  way  back,  and  were  mure  than  an 

I  hour  hunting  for  the  path.    We  were  where  we  could  see  the  beacon 

lantern  at  the  look-out  house  at  the  time,  but  thought  it  was  a  star 

I  and  paid  no  attention  to  it.    We  reached  the  hotel  at  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning  pretty  well  fagged  out. 

Eilanea  never  overflows  its  vast  crater,  but  burst  a  passage  for 
its  lava  through  the  mountain  side  when  relief  is  necessary,  and 
then  the  destruction  is  fearful.  About  1840  it  rent  its  overburden- 
ed stomach  tind  sent  a  broad  river  of  fire  careering  down  the  sep, 
which  swept  away  forests,  huts,  plantations  and  every  thinpf  else 
that  lay  in  its  path.  The  stream  was  Jive  miles  broad,  in  places, 
and  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  distance  it  traveled  was  forty 
miles.  It  tore  up  and  bore  away  acre- patches  of  land  on  its  bosom 
like  rafts — rocks,  trees  and  all  intact.  At  night  the  red  glare  wa3 
visible  a  hundred  miles  at  sea ;  and  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  fir  e 
print  could  be  read  at  midnight.  The  atmosphere  v/as  poisoned 
with  sulphurous  vapors  and  choked  with  falling  ashes,  pumice 
stones  and  cinders;  countless  columns  of  smoke  rose  up  and 
blended  together  in  a  tumbled  canopy  that  hid  the  heavens  and 
glowed  with  a  ruddy  flush  reflected  from  the  fires  below ;  here  and 
there  jets  of  lava  sprung  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air  and  burst 
into  rocket -sprays  that  returned  to  earth  in  a  crimson  rain ;  and  all 
{the  while  the  laboring  mountain  shook  with  Nature's  great  palsy, 
and  voiced  it  distress  in  moanings  and  the  mufiled  booming  of 
subterranean  thunders. 
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Fishes  were  killed  for  twenty  miles  along  the  shore,  where  the 
lava  entered  the  sea.  The  earthquakes  caused  some  loss  of  human 
life,  and  a  prodigious  tidal  wave  swept  inland,  carrying  every  thing 
before  it  and  drowning  a  number  of  natives.  The  devastation 
consummated  along  the  route  traversed  by  the  river  of  lava  was 
nomplete  and  incalculable.  Only  a  Pompeii  and  a  Herculaneum 
were  needed  at  the  foot  of  Kilanea  to  make  the  story  of  the  irrup- 
tion immortal. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
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TTTE  rode  horseback  all  around  the  island  of  Hawaii  (the  crooked 
*  *  road  making  the  distance  two  hundred  miles),  and  enjoyed 
the  journey  very  much.  We  were  more  than  a  week  making  tlie 
trip,  because  our  Kanaka  horses  would  not  go  by  a  house  or  a  hut 
without  stopping — whip  and  spur  could  not  alter  their  minds 
about  it,  and  so  we  finally  found  that  it  economized  time  to  let 
them  have  their  way.  Upon-  enquiry  the  mystery  was  explained : 
the  natives  are  such  thorough-going  gossips  that  they  never  pass  a 
house  without  stopping  to  swap  news,  and  consequently  their 
horses  learn  to  regard  that  sort  of  thing  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  a  man,  and  his  salvation  not  to  be  compassed  with- 
out it.  However,  at  a  former  crisis  of  my  life  I  had  once  taken  an 
aristocratic  young  lady  out  driving,  behind  a  horse  that  had  just 
retired  from  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  the  moving  impulse  of 
a  milk  wagon,  and  so  this  present  experience  awoke  a  reminiscent 
sadness  in  me  in  place  of  the  exasperation  more  natural  to  the 
occasion.  I  remembered  how  helpless  I  was  that  day,  and  how 
humiliated ;  how  ashamed  I  was  of  having  intimated  to  tl^e  girl 
that  I  had  always  owned  the  horse  and  was  accustomed  to  gran- 
deur ;  how  hard  I  tried  to  appear  easy,  and  even  vivacious,  under 
suffering  thai  was  consuming  my  vitals ;  how  placidly  and  m  u- 
ciously  the  girl  smiled,  and  kep'  on  smiling,  while  my  hot  blushe. 
baked  themselves  into  a  permanent  blood>pudding  in  my  face ;  how 
the  horse  ambled  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  and 
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waited  complacently  before  every  third  homo  two  minutes  and  a 
quarter  while  I  belabored  his  back  and  reviled  him  in  my  heart ; 
how  I  tried  to  keep  him  from  turning  comen,  and  failed ;  how  I 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him  out  of  town,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  how  he  traversed  the  entire  settlement  and  delivered  ima- 
jifjnary  milk  at  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  different  domiciles,  and 
how  he  finally  brought  up  at  a  dairy  depot  and  refused  to  budge 
further,  thus  rounding  and  completing  the  revealment  of  what  the 
plebeian  service  of  his  life  had  been  ;  how,  in  eloquent  silence,  I 
walked  the  girl  home,  and  how,  when  1  took  leave  of  her,  her 
pnrting  remark  pcorched  my  soul  and  appeared  to  blister  me  all 
over :  she  said  that  my  horse  was  a  fine,  capable  aniflial,  and  I  must 
have  taken  great  comfort  in  him  in  my  time — but  that  if  I  would 
take  along  some  milk-tickets  next  time,  and  appear  to  deliver  them 
at  the  various  halting  places,  it  might  expedite  his  movem'^nts  a 
little.    There  was  a  coolness  between  us  after  that. 

In  one  place  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  we  saw  a  laced  and  rufilcd 
cataract  of  limpid  water  leaping  from  a  sheer  precipice  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high;  but  that  sort  of  scenery  finds  its  stanchest 
ally  in  the  arithmetic  rather  than  in  spectacular  effect.  If  one  de- 
sires to  be  so  stirred  by  a  poem  of  Nature  wrought  in  the  happily 
commingled  graces  of  picturiesque  rocks,  glimpsed  distances, 
foliage,  color,  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  and  falling  water,  that 
the  tears  almost  come  into  his  eyes  so  potent  is  the  charm  exerted, 
he  need  not  go  away  from  America  to  enjoy  such  an  experience. 
I  The  Rainbow  Fall,  in  Watkin  Glen  (N.  Y.),  on  the  Erie  Railway, 
is  an  example.  It  would  recede  into  pitiable  insignificance  if  the 
callous  tourist  drew  an  arithmetic  on  it ;  but  left  to  compete  for 
the  honors  simply  on  scenic  grace  and  beauty — the  grand,  the 
august  and  the  sublime  being  barred  the  contest — it  could  chal- 
I  lege  the  old  world  and  the  new  to  produce  its  peer. 

In  one  locality,  on  our  journey,  we  saw  some  horses  that  had 
I  been  born  and  reared  on  top  of  the  mountains,  above  the  range  of 
running  water,  and  consequently  they  had  never  drank  that  fluid 
in  their  lives,  but  had  been  always  accustomed  to  quenching  their 
thirst  by  eating  dew-laden  or  shower-wetted  leaves.  And  now  it 
was  destructively  funny  to  see  them  sniff  suspiciously  at  a  pail  of 
water,  and  then  put  in  their  noses  and  try  to  take  a  bite  out  of  the 
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fluid,  as  if  it  were  a  solid.  Finding  it  liquid,  they  would  snatch 
away  their  heads  and  fall  to  trembling,  snorting  and  showing 
other  evidences  of  fright.  When  they  became  convinced  at  last 
that  the  water  was  friendly  and  harmless,  they  thrust  in  their 
noses  up  to  their  e;es,  brought  out  a  mouthful  of  the  water,  and 
prcooeded  to  chew  it  complacently.  We  saw  a  man  coax,  kick 
and  spur  one  of  them  five  or  ten  minutes  before  he  could  make  it 
cross  a  running  stream.  It  spread  its  nostrils,  distended  its  eyes 
and  trembled  all  over,  just  as  horses  customarily  do  in  the  presence 
of  a  serpent — and  for  aught  I  know  it  thought  the  crawling 
stream  was  a  serpent. 

In  due  course  of  time  our  journey  came  to  an  end  at  Eawaehae 
(usually  pronounced  To-a-Ai — and  before  we  find  fault  with  this 
elaborate  orthographical  method  of  arriving  at  such  an  unosten- 
tatious result,  let  us  lop  oflf  the  ugh  from  our  word  "  though  ").  I 
made  this  horseback  trip  on  a  mule.  I  paid  ten  dollars  for  him  at 
Kau  (Eah-oo),  added  four  to  get  him  shod,  rode  him  two  hundred 
miles,  and  then  sold  him  for  fifteen  dollars.  I  mark  the  circum< 
stance  with  a  white  stone  (in  the  absence  of  chalk — for  I  never 
saw  a  white  stone  that  a  body  could  mark  anything  with,  though 
out  of  respect  for  the  ancients  I  have  tried  it  often  enough) ;  for 
up  to  that  day  and  date  it  was  the  first  strictly  commercial  trans- 
action I  had  ever  entered  into,  and  come  out  winner.  We  re- 
turned to  Honolulu,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  the  island  of  Maui, 
and  spent  several  weeks  there  very  pleasantly.  I  still  remember, 
with  a  sense  of  indolent  luxury^  a  picnicing  excursion  up  a  roman- 
tic gorge  there,  called  the  lao  Valley.  The  trail  lay  along  the 
edge  of  a  brawling  stream  in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge— a  shady 
route,  for  it  was  \^  ell  roofed  with  the  verdant  domes  of  forest 
trees.  Through  openings  in  the  foliage  we  glimpsed  picturesque 
scenery  that  revealed  ceaseless  changes  and  new  charms  with 
every  step  of  our  progress.  Perpendicular  walls  from  one  t6  three 
thousand  feet  high  guarded  the  way,  and  were  sumptuously 
plumed  with  varied  foliage,  in  places,  and  in  places  swathed  in 
waving  ferns.  Passing  shreds  of  cloud  trailed  their  shadows 
across  these  shining  fronts,  mottling  them  with  blots;  billowy 
masses  of  white  vapor  hid  the  turreted  summits,  and  far  above  the 
vapor  swelled  a  background  of  gleaming  green  crags  and  cones 
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I  tbet  came  and  went,  through  the  veiling  mists,  like  islands  drift- 
ing in  a  fog ;  sometimes  the  cloudy  curtain  descended  till  half  the 
canon  wall  was  hidden,  then  shredded  gradually  away  till  only 
airy  glimpses  of  the  ferny  front  appeared  through  it — then  swrpt 
aloft  and  left  it  glorified  in  the  sun  again.  Now  and  then,  as  our 
position  changed,  rocky  bastions  swung  out  from  the  wall,  a  mimic 
ruin  of  castellated  ramparts  and  crumbling  towers  clothed  with 
mosses  and  hung  with  garlands  of  swaying  vines,  and  as  we  moved 
on  they  swung  back  again  and  hid  themselves  once  more  in  the 
foliage.  Presently  a  verdure-clad  needle  ot  stone,  a  thousand  feet 
high,  stepped  out  from  behind  a  corner,  and  mounted  guard  over 
the  mysteries  of  the  valley.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  Captain  Cook 
needed  a  monument,  here  was  one  ready  made— therefore,  why 
not  put  up  his  sign  here,  and  sell  out  the  venerable  cocoanut 
stump  ? 

But  the  chief  pride  of  Maui  is  her  dead  volcano  of  Haleakala — 
which  means,  translated,  "  the  house  of  the  sun."  We  climbed  a 
thousand  feet  up  the  side  of  this  isolated  colossus  one  afternoon ; 
then  camped,  and  next  day  climbed  the  remaining  nine  thousand 
feet,  and  anchored  on  the  summit,  where  we  built  a  fire  and  froze 
and  roasted  by  turns,  all  night.  With  the  first  pallor  of  dawn  we 
got  up  and  saw  things  that  were  new  to  us.  Mounted  on  a  com- 
manding pinnacle,  we  watched  Nature  work  her  silent  wonders. 
The  sea  was  spread  abroad  on  every  hand,  its  tumbled  surface 
seeming  only  wrinkled  and  dimpled  in  the  distance  A  broad 
valley  below  appeared  like  an  ample  checker  board,  its  velvety 
green  sugar  plantations  alternating  with  dun  squares  of  barrenness 
and  groves  of  trees  diminished  to  mossy  tufts.  Beyond  the  valley 
were  mountains  picturesquely  grouped  together';  but  bear  in  mind, 
we  fancied  that  we  were  looking  up  at  these  things — not  down. 
We  seemed  to  sit  in  the  bottom  of  a  symmetrical  bowl  ten  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  with  the  valley  and  the  skirting  sea  lifted  away 
into  the  sky  above  us  ! ,  It  was  curious ;  and  not  only  curious,  but 
aggravating ;  for  it  was  having  our  trouble  all  for  nothing,  to 
climb  ten  thousand  feet  toward  heaven  and  then  have  to  look  up 
at  our  scenery.  However,  we  had  to  be  content  with  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it ;  for,  all  we  could  do  we  could  not  coax  our  land- 
scape down  out  of  the  clouds.    Formerly,  when  I  had  read  an 
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article  in  which  t*oe  treated  of  this  singular  fraud  perpetrated 
upon  the  eye  by  isolated  great  altitudes,  I  had  looked  upon  the  j 
matter  as  an  invention  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  outside  view — but  we  had  an  inside  one, 
too.  That  was  the  yawning  dead  crater,  into  which  we  now  and 
then  tumbled  rocks,  half  as  large  as  a  barrel,  from  our  perch,  and 
saw  them  go  careering  down  the  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
bounding  three  hundred  feet  at  a  jump ;  kicking  up  dust-clouds 
wherever  they  struck ;  diminishing  to  our  view  as  they  sped  farther 
into  distance ;  growing  invisible,  finally,  and  only  betraying  their 
course  by  faint  little  puffs  of  dust ;  and  coming  to  a  halt  at  last  in 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  do\rn 
from  where  they  started !  It  was  magnificent  sport.  We  wore 
ourselves  out  at  it. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius,  as  T  have  before  remarked,  is  a  modest 
pit  about  a  thousand  feet  deep  and  three  thousand  in  circumfer- 
ence; that  of  Eilauea  is  somewhat  deeper,  and  ten  miles  in 
circumference.  But  what  are  either  of  them  compared  to  the 
vacant  stomach  of  Haleakala  ?  I  will  not  offer  any  figures  of  my 
own,  but  give  ofi^cial  ones — those  of  Commander  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
who  surveyed  it  and  testifies  that  it  is  twenty-seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference !  If  it  had  a  level  bottom  it  would  make  a  fine  site 
for  a  city  like  London.  It  must  have  afforded  a  spectacle  worth 
contemplating  in  the  old  days  when  its  furnaces  gave  full  reign 
to  their  anger. 

Presently  vagrant  white  clouds  came  drifting  along,  high  over 
the  sea  and  the  valley;  then  mey  came  in  couples  and  groups; 
then  in  imposing  squadrons  ;  gradually  joining  their  forces,  they 
banked  themselves  solidly  together,  a  thousand  feet  under  us,  and 
totally  shut  out  land  and  ocean— not  a  vestige  of  anything  was 
k.t  in  view  but  just  a  little  of  the  rim  of  the  crater,  circling  away 
from  the  pinnacle  whereon  we  sat  (for  a  ghostly  procession  of 
wanderers  from  the  filmy  hosts  without  had  drifted  through  a 
chasm  in  the  crater  wall  and  filed  round  and  round,  and  gathered 
and  sunk  and  blended  together  till  the  abyss  was  stored  to  the 
brim  with  a  fleecy  fog).  Thus  banked,  motion  ceased,  and  silence 
reigned.  Cle?-  ;o  the  horizon,  league  on  league,  the  snowy  floor 
stretched  without  a  break — not  level,  but  in  rounded  folds,  with 
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shallow  creases  between,  and  with  here  and  there  stately  piles  of 
vapory  architecture  lifting  themselves  aloft  out  of  the  common 
plain— some  near  at  hand,  some  in  the  middle  distances,  and 
others  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  remote  solitudes.  There  was 
little  conversation,  for  the  impressive  scene  overawed  speech.  I 
felt  like  the  Last  Man,  neglected  of  the  judgment,  and  left  pin- 
nacled in  mid-heaven,  a  forgotten  relic  of  a  vanished  world. 

While  the  hush  yet  brooded,  the  messengers  of  the  coming 
resurrection  appeared  in  the  East.  A  growing  warmth  suilfused 
the  horizon,  and  soon  the  sun  emerged  and  looked  out  over  the 
cloud-waste,  flinging  bars  of  ruddy  light  across  it,  staining  its 
folds  and  billow-caps  with  blushes,  purpling  the  shaded  troughs 
between,  and  glorifying  the  massy  vapor-palaces  and  cathedrals 
i'  with  a  wasteful  splendor  of  all  blendings  and  combinations  of 
rich  coloring. 

It  was  the  sublimest  spectacle  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  think  the 
memory  of  it  will  remain  with  me  always. 
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A  FTER  half  a  year's  luxurious  vagrancy  in  tl)3  islands,  I  took! 
-^^     shipping  in  a  sailing  vessel,  anrl  regretfully  returned  to  Sanl 
Francisco— a  voyage  in  every  way   delightful,  but  without  anl 
incident:  unless  lying  two  long  weeks  in  a  dead  calm,  eighteen! 
hundred  rniles  from  the  nearest  land,  may  rank  as  an  incident! 
Schools  of  whales  grew  so  tame  that  day  after  day  they  played | 
about  the  ship  among  the  porpoises  and  the  sharks  without  the! 
least  apparent  fear  of  us,  and  we  pelted  them  with  empty  bottlesj 
for  lack  of  better  sport.     Twenty-four  hours  afterward  these  bottlesl 
would  be  still  lying  on  the  glassy  water  under  our  noses,  showing! 
that  the  ship  had  not  moved  out  of  her  place  in  all  that  time.| 
The  calm  was  absolutely  breathless,  and  the  surface  of  the  se 
absolutely  without  a  wrinkle.    For  a  whoij  day  and  a  part  of  i 
night  we  lay  so  close  to  another  ship  that  had  drifted  to  our  I 
vicinity,  that  we  carried  on  conversations  with  her  passengers,  inl 
troduced  each  other  by  name,  and    became  pretty    intimately! 
acquainted  with  people  v/e  had  never  heard  ot  before,  and  havef 
never  heard  of  since.    This  was  the  only  vessel  we  saw  during  the 
whole  lonely  voyage.    We  had  fifteen  passengers,  and  to  show  bow! 
hard  pressed  they  were  at  last  for  occupation  and  amusement,  l| 
will  mention  that  the  gentlemen  gave  a  good  part  of  their  time  every! 
day,  during  the  calm,  to  trying  to  sit  on  an  empty  champagne  I 
))ottle  (lying  on  its  side),  and  thread  a  needle  without  touching 
their  heels  to  the  deck,  or  falling  over;  and  the  ladies  sat  in  the  I 
shade  o^  the  mainsail,  and  watched  the  enterprise  with  absorbing 
interest.    We  we'»^  at  sea  five  Sundays;    and  yet,  but  fo;  the 
almanac,  we  never  would  have  known  but  that  all  the  >.i,Her  daysj 
were  Sundays  too. 

I  was  home  again,  in  San  Francisco,  without  means  and  without  I 
employment.    I  tortured  my  brain  for  a  saving  scheme  of  some 
kind,  and  at  last  a  public  lecture  occurred  to  me !    I  sat  down  and  [ 
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wrote  one,  in  a  fever  of  hopeful  anticipation.  I  showed  it  to  several 
friends,  but  they  all  shook  their  heads.  They  said  nobody  would 
come  to  hear  me,  and  I  would  make  a  humiliating  failure  of  it. 
They  said  that  as  I  had  never  spoken  in  public,  I  would  break  down 
in  the  delivery,  anyhow.  I  was  disconsolate  now.  But  at  last  an 
editor  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  told  me  to  "go  ahead."  He 
said, "  Take  the  largest  house  in  town,  and  charge  a  dollar  a  ticket." 
The  audacity  of  the  pioposition  was  charming;  it  seemed  fraught 
with  practical  worldly  wisdom,  howevei.  The  proprietor  of  the 
several  theatres  endorsed  the  auvice,  and  said  I  might  have  his 
handsome  new  opera-house  at  half  price— fifty  dollars.  In  sheer 
desperation  I  took  it—  jh  credit,  for  sufficient  reasons.  In  three 
days  I  did  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  printing  and 
i  advertiaing,  and  was  the  most  distres&ed  and  frightened  creature 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  could  not  sleep — who  could,  under  such 
circumstances  ?  For  other  people  there  was  facetiousness  in  the 
last  line  of  my  posters,  but  tD  me  it  was  plaintive  with  a  pang  when 
I  wrote  it : 

Doors  open  at  7^.    The  trouble  will  begin  at  8. " 

That  line  has  done  good  service  since.  Showmen  have  borrowed 
it  frequently.  I  have  even  seen  it  appended  to  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement reminding  school  pupils  in  vacation  what  time  next  term . 
would  begin.  As  those  three  days  of  suspense  dragged  by,  I  grew 
more  and  more  unhappy.  I  had  sold  two  hundred  tickets  among 
my  personal  friends,  but  I  feared  they  might  not  come.  My 
lecture,  which  had  seemed  "humorous"  to  mc,  at  first,  grew 
steadily  more  and  more  dreary,  till  not  a  vestige  of  fun  seemed  left, 
and  I  grieved  that  I  could  not  bring  a  coffin  on  the  stage  and  turn 
the  thing  into  a  funeral.  I  was  so  panic-stricken,  at  last,  that  I 
went  to  three  old  friends,  giants  in  stature,  cordial  by  nature,  and 
stormy- voiced,  and  said : 

"  This  thing  is  going  to  be  a  failure ;  the  jokes  in  it  are  so  dim 
that  nobody  will  ever  see  them ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  sit  in 
the  parquette,  and  help  me  through." 

They  said  they  would.  Then  I  went  to  the  wife  of  a  popular 
citizen,  and  said  that  if  she  was  willing  to  do  me  a  very  great  kind- 
ness, I  would  be  glad  if  she  and  her  husband  would  sit  prominently 
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in  the  left-hand  stage  box,  where  the  whole  house  could  see  them. 
I  explained  to  them  that  I  should  need  help,  and  would  turn  toward 

her  and  smile,  as  a  signal  when 
I  had  been  delivered  of  an 
obscure  joke — "and  then,"  1 1 
added,   "  don't  wait  to  inves- 
tigate, but  respond  I " 

She  promised.  Down  the! 
street  I  met  a  man  I  had  never 
seen  before.  He  had  been 
drinking,  and  was  beaming 
with  smiles  and  good  nature. 
He  said  : 

"My  name's  Sawyer.  You 
don't  know  me,  but  that  don't 
matter.  I  haven't  got  a  cent, 
but  if  you  knew  how  bad  I 
wanted  to  laugh,  you'd  give 
me  a  ticket.  Oome,  novK,  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

"  Is  your  laugh  hung  on  a 
hair-trigger? — that  is,  is  it 
critical,  or  can  you  get  it  off  j 
easy  f  " 

My  drawling  infirmity  ofj 
speech  so  affected  him  that  he 
laughed  a  specimen  or  two 
that  struck  me  as  being  about 
the  article  I  wanted,  and  I  gave  him  a  ticket,  and  appointed  him 
to  sit  in  the  second  circle,  in  the  ceutie,  and  be  responsible  for 
that  division  of  the  house.  I  gave  him  minute  instructions  about 
how  to  detect  indistinct  jokes,  and  then  went  away,  a^d  left 
him  chuckling  placidly  over  the  novelty  of  the  idea. 

I  ate  nothing  on  the  last  of  the  three  eventful  days — I  only 
suffered.  I  had  advertised  that  on  this  third  day  the  box-office 
would  be  open  for  the  sale  of  reserved  seats.  I  crept  down  to  the 
theatre  at  four  in  the  afternoon  to  see  if  any  sales  had  been  made. 
The  ticket  seller  was  gone,  the  box-office  was  locked  up.    I  had  to 
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iBwallow  suddenly,  or  my  heart  would  have  got  out.    "  No  sales," 
said  to  myself;  "  I  might  have  known  it."    I  thought  of  suicide, 
iretended  illness,  flight.    I  thought  of  these  things  in  earnest,  for 
was  very  miserable  and  scarsd.    Bat  of  course  I  had  to  drive 
em  away,  and  prepare  to  mecit  my  fiUe.    I  could  not  wait  for 
lalf-past  seven— I  wanted  to  face  the  horror,  and  end  it — the  feeling 
if  many  a  man  doomed  to  hang,  no  doubt.    I  went  down  back 
eets  at  si^  o'clock,  and  entered  the  theatre  by  the  back  door.    I 
umbled  my  way  in  the  dark  among  the  ranks  of  canvas  scenery, 
,d  stood  on  the  stage.    The  house  was  gloomy  and  silent,  and  its 
ptiness  depressing.    I  went  into  the  dark  among  the  scenes 
;ain,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  gave  myself  up  to  the  horrors, 
holly  unconscious  of  everything  else.    Then  I  heard  a  murmur ; 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  ended  in  a  crash,  mingled  with 
ibeers.    It  made  my  hair  raise,  it  was  so  close  to  me,  and  so  loud. 
here  was  a  pause,  and  then  another ;  presently  came  a  third,  and 
fore  I  well  knew  what  I  was  about,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
itage,  staring  at  a  sea  of  faces,  bewildered  by  the  l|erce  glare  of  the 
;hts,  and  quaking  in  every  limb  with  a  terror  that  seemed  like 
take  my  life  away.    The  house  was  full,  aisles  and  all ! 
'1  he  tumult  in  my  heart  and  brain  and  legs  continued  a  full 
linute  before  1  could  gain  any  command  over  myself.    Then  I 
ognized  the  charity  and  the  friendliness  in  the  faces  before  me, 
fl  little  by  little  my  fright  melted  away,  and  I  began  to  talk, 
ithin  three  or  four  minutes  I  was  comfortable,  and  even  content. 
1;  three  chief  allies,  with  three  auxiliaries,  were  on  hand,  in  the 
rquette,  all  fitting  together,  r*il  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  all 
dy  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  the  feeblest  joke  that  might  show 
head.    And  whenever  a  juke  did  fall,  their  bludgeons  came 
wn  and  their  faces  seemed  to  split  from  ear  to  ear ;  Sawyer, 
hose  hearty  countenance  was  looming  redly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ond  circle,  took  it  up,  and  the  house  was  carried  handsomely. 
erior  jokes  never  fared  so  royally  before.    Presently  I  delivered 
bit  of  serious  matter  with  impressve  unction  (it  was  my  pet),  and 
le  audience  listened  with  an  absorbed  hush  that  gratified  me  more 
an  any  applause ;  and  as  I  dropped  the  last  word  of  the  clause,  I 

>ppened  to  turn  and  catch  Mrs. 's  intent  and  waiting  eye ; 

conversation  wit^  her  flashed  upon  me.  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
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could  do  1  smiled*  She  took  it  for  the  signal,  and  promptly  de 
llvered  a  mellow  laugh  that  touched  off  the  whole  audience ;  and 
the  explosion  that  followed  was  the  triumph  of  the  evening, 
thought  that  that  honest  man  Sawyer  would  choke  himself;  and 
as  for  the  bludgeons,  they  performed  like  pile-drivers.  But  mjl 
poor  little  morsel  of  pathos  was  ruined.  It  was  taken  in  good  fait^ 
as  an  intentional  joke,  and  the  prize  one  of  the  entertainment,  and 
I  wisely  let  it  go  at  that. 

All  the  papers  were  kind  in  the  mcrniDg ;  my  appetite  returned| 
I  had  abundance  of  money.    AlPs  wdl  ihat  ends  well. 


l-i  ]i 
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CHAPTER  LXXI.      . 

T  LAUNCHED  out  as  a  lecturer,  now,  with  great  boldness. 
-^    had  the  field  all  to  myself,  for  public  lectures  were  almost  i 
unknown  commodity  in  the  Pacific  Market.    They  are  not  so  ra 
now,  I  suppose.    I  took  an  old  personal  friend  along  to  play  agenij 
for  me,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  we  roamed  through  Ncvad 
and  California  and  had  a  very  cheerful  time  of  it.    Two  dij 
before  I  lectured  in  Virginia  City,  two  stage-coaches  were  robb 
within  two  miles  of  the  town.    The  daring  act  was  commits 
just  at  dawn,  bv  six  masked  men,  who  sprang  up  alongside  th 
coaches,  presented  revolvers  at  the  heads  of  the  drivers  and  pa 
engers,  and  commanded  a  general  dismount.    Everybody  climbe 
down,  and  the  robbers  took  their  watches  and  every  cent  they  ha 
Then  they  took  gunpowder  and  blew  up  the  express  specie  buxei 
and  got  their  contents.    The  leader  of  the  robbers  was  a  smal| 
quick-spoken  man,  and  the  fame  of  his  vigorous  manner  and 
intrepidity  was  in  everybody's  mouth  when  wo  arrived. 

The  night  after  instructing  Virginia,  I  walked  over  the  desolatt 
"  divide"  and  down  to  Gold  Hill,  and  lectured  there.    Tlie  lectu 
done,  I  stopped  to  talk  with  a  friend,  and  did  not  start  back  tiij 
eleven.    The  '*  divide'*  was  high,  unoecupied  ground,  between  \ 
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iwns,  the  scene  of  twenty  midnight  murders  and  a  hundred  rob* 
iries.  As  we  climbed  up  and  stepped  out  on  this  eminence,  the 
lold  Hill  lights  dropped  out  of  sight  at  our  backs,  and  the  night 
ilosed  down  gloomy  and  dismal.  A  sharp  wind  swept  the  place, 
I,  and  chilled  our  perspiring  bodies  through. 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  like  this  place  at  night,"  said  Mike  the  agent. 

"  Well,  don't  speak  so  loud,"  I  said.    "  You  needn't  remind 
lybody  that  we  are  here." 

Just  then  a  dim  figure  approached  me  from  the  direction  of 
irginia — a  man,  evidently.  He  came  straight  at  me,  and  I  step- 
id  aside  to  let  him  pass ;  he  stepped  in  the  way  and  confronted 
le  again.  Then  I  saw  that  he  had  a  mask  on  and  was  holding 
imething  in  my  face— I  heard  a  click-click  and  recognized  a 
iTolver  in  dim  outline.  I  pushed  the  barrel  aside  with  my  hand 
d  said : 
"Don't  I" 

He  ejaculated  sharply : 
"  Your  watch !    Your  money  I" 
I  said : 

"You  can  have  them  with  pleasure — but  take  the  pistol  away 
im  my  face,  please.    It  makes  me  shiver. 

"  No  remarks !    Hand  out  your  money !" 
"Certainly— I—" 

"Put  up  your  hands !    Don't  you  go  for  a  weapon!    Put 'em 
!    Higher  1" 

I  held  them  above  my  head. 
A  pause.    Then  : 

"  Are  you  going  to  hand  out  your  money  or  not  ?" 
I  dropped  my  hands  to  my  pockets  and  said : 
"  Certainly  1    I—" 

"Put  up  your  hands!    Do  you  want  your  head  blown  off? 
;ber  ?" 

|I  put  them  above  my  head  again. 
jAnother  pause. 

[" ire  you  going  to  hand  out  your  money  or  noif    Ah-ah— 
?    Put  up  your  hands  I    By  George,  you  want  the  head  shot 
you  awful  bad  r* 
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"Well,  friend,  I'm  trying  my  best  to  please  you.  Y\ni  tell  mel 
to  give  up  my  money,  and  when  I  reach  for  it  you  tell  me  to  putl 
up  my  hands.  If  you  would  only— .  Oh,  now— don't !  All  six  o( 
you  at  me  1  That  other  man  will  get  away  while. — Now  please! 
take  some  of  those  revolvers  out  of  my  face — do,  if  you  2>ica«e/[ 
Every  time  one  of  them  clicks,  my  liver  comes  up  into  my  throat ! 
If  you  have  a  mother— any  of  you— or  if  any  of  you  have  ever| 
had  a  mother— or  a — grandmother — or  a — " 

'•Cheese  it  I     Will  you  give  up  your  money,  or  have  we  gotl 
to — .    There— there — none  of  that !    Put  up  your  hands  /" 
"  Gentlemen— I  know  you  are  gentlemen  by  your — " 

"  Silence !    If  you  want  to  be  facetious,  young  man,  there  are| 
times  and  places  more  Atting.     This  is  a  serious  business." 

"  You  prick  the  marrow  of  my  opinion.    The  funerals  I  liavel 
attended  in  my  time  were  comediei»  compared  to  it.    Now 
think—" 

"  Curse  yoxa  iy\\&vev  I  Your  money  1 — your  money  1 — your| 
money  I    HoM  '  •  -  j  ut  up  your  hands  I" 

"  Gfcntleuicn,  listen  to  reason.  You  see  how  I  am  situated— nowl 
donH  put  those  p'stols  so  close — I  smell  the  powder.  You  see  lioffi 
I  am  situated.  If  I  had  four  hands— so  that  I  could  hold  up  two] 
and—" 

"Throttle  him!    Gag  him!    Kill  him!" 

"Gentlemen,  don't!     Nobody's   watching  the  other   fellow.! 
Why  don't  some  of  you — .    Ouch !    Take  it  away,  please !    Gen 
tlemen,  you  see  that  I've  got  to  >  old  up  my  hands;  and  so  I  cau'tj 
take  out  my  money — but  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  it  out  forj 
me,  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  some — " 

"  Search  him  Beauregard— and  stop  bis  jaw  with  a  bullet,  quick,j 
if  he  wags  it  again.    Help  Beaurega  rd,  StonewUl." 

Then  three  of  them,  with  the  r^mall,  spry  leader,  adjournei  to| 
Hike  and  fell  to  searching  him.    I  was  so  excited  that  my  lawle 
fancy  tortured  me  to  ask  my  two  men  all  manner  of  facetiou 
questions  about  their  rebel  brother-generals  of  the  South,  but,  con-j 
sidering  the  order  they  had  received,  it  was  but  common  prudenci 
to  keep  still.    When  everything  had  been  taken  from  me— watd 
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money,  and  a  multitude  of  trifles  of  small  value— I  supposed  I  was 
free,  and  forthwith  put  my  cold  hands  into  my  empty  pockets  and 
began  tin  inoffensive  jig  to  warm  my  feet  and  stir  up  some  latent 
courag(!— but  instantly  all  pistols  were  at  my  head,  and  the  order 
came  again : 
"  Be  still !  Put  up  your  hands !  And  keep  tlien^  '  " 
Thfty  stood  Mike  up  alongside  of  me,  with  st'  *o  keep 

I  his  hands  above  his  head,  too,  and  then  the  cli  yman 

3'iid : 

"  Beauregard,  hide  behind  that  boulder ;  Phil  Sheridan,  you 
Lide  behind  that  other  one ;  Stonewall  Jackson,  put  yourself  be- 
[hind  that  sage-bush  there.  Keep  your  pistols  bearing  on  these 
[fellows,  and  if  they  take  down  their  hands  within  ten  minutes,  or 
I  move  a  single  peg,  let  them  have  it  1 " 

Then  three  disappeared  in  the  ^^looii  toward  the  several  ara- 
I  bushes,  and  the  other  three  disappeared  down  the  roud  toward 
I  Virginia. 

It  was  depressjugly  still,  and  miserably  cold.  Now  this  whole 
[thing  was  a  practical  joke,  and  the  robbers  were  personal  friends 
of  ours  in  disguise,  and  twenty  more  lay  hidden  within  ten  feet  of 
us  during  the  whole  operation,  listening.  Mike  knew  all  this,  and 
was  in  the  joke,  but  I  suspected  nothing  of  it.  To  me  it  was  most 
I  uncomfortably  genuine. 

When  we  had  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  five  minutes, 
[like  a  couple  of  idiots,  with  our  hands  aloft,  freezi  .g  to  death  by 
lincbes,  Mike's  interest  in  the  joke  began  to  wane.    He  said : 

"  The  time's  up,  now,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"No,  you  keep  still.  Do  you  want  to  take  any  chances  with 
|those  bloody  savages  ? " 

Presently  Milce  said : 

"  Now  the  time's  up  anyway.    I'm  freezing." 

"Well  freeze.  Better  freeze  than  carry  y^ar  brains  home  in  a 
Ibasket.  Maybe  the  time  is  up,  but  how  do  toe  know  ?— got  no 
[watch  to  tell  by.  I  mean  to  give  the  tn  good  measure.  I  calculate 
to  stand  here  fifteen  minutes  or  die.    Don't  you  move." 

So,  without  knowing  it,  I  was  making  one  joker  very  sick  of  his 
bontraot.     'Wlien  we  took  our  arii^s  down  at  li|,st,  they  were 
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aching  with  cold  and  fatigue,  and  when  we  went  sneaking  ofl 
the  dread  I  was  in  that  the  time  might  not  yet  be  up  and  tha| 
we  would  feel  bullets  in  a  moment,  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  i 
my  attention  from  the  misery  that  racked  my  stiflFened  body. 

The  joke  of  these  highwayman  friends  of  ours  was  mainly  i 
joke  upon  themselves  j  for  they  had  waited  for  me  on  the  colJ 
hill-top  two  full  hours  before  I  came,  and  there  was  very  littlj 
fun  in  that ;  they  were  so  chilled  that  it  took  them  a  couple 
weeks  to  get  warm  again.    Moreover,  I  never  had  a  thought  tli 
they  would  kill  me  to  get  money  which  it  was  so  perfectly  easj 
to  get  without  any  such  folly,  and  so  they  did  not  really  frlghtej 
me  bad  enough  to  make  their  enjoyment  worth  the  trouble  tbej 
had  taken.    I  was  only  afraid  that  their  weapons  would  go  o\ 
accidentally.    Their  very  numbers  inspired  me  with  confideno 
that  no  blood  would  be  intentionally  spilled.    They  were  n(^ 
smart ;  they  ought  to  have  sent  only  one  highwayman,  with  i 
double-barrelled  shot  gun,  if  they  desired  to  see  the  author  i 
this  volume  climb  a  tree. 

However,  I  suppose  that  in  the  long  run  I  got  the  largest  sli 
of  the  joke  at  last ;  and  in  a  shape  not  forseen  by  the  highwaJ 
men ;  for  the  chilly  exposure  on  the  "divide  "  while  I  was  in  1 
perspiration  gave  me  a  cold  which  developed  itself  into  a  troubM 
some  disease  and  kept  my  hands  idle  some  three  months,  besidej 
costing  me  quite  a  sum  in  doctor's  bills.  Since  then  I  playi 
practical  jokes  on  people  and  generally  lose  my  temper  whe| 
one  is  played  upon  me. 

When  I  returned  to  San  Francisco  I  projected  a  pleasu 
journey  to  Japan  and  thence  westward  around  the  world ;  but! 
desire  to  see  home  again  changed  my  mind,  and  I  took  a  bertj 
in  the  steamship,  bade  good-bye  to  the  friendliest  land 
livest,  heartiest  community  on  our  continent,  and  came  by  I 
way  of  the  Isthmus  to  New  York — a  trip  that  was  not  muchi 
a  pic-nic  excursion,  for  the  cholera  broke  out  among  us  on  tij 
passage  and  we  buried  two  or  three  bodies  at  sea  every  day. 
found  home  a  dreary  place  after  my  long  absence  ;  for  halt 
children  I  had  known  were  now  wearing  whiskers  or  waterfal 
and  few  of  the  grown  people  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
mained  at  their  hearthstones  prosperous  and  happy — somei 
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them  had  wandered  to  other  scenes,  some  were  in  jail,  and  the 
rest  had  been  hanged.  These  changes  touched  me  deeply,  and 
I  went  away  and  joined  the  famous  Quaker  City  European  Ex- 
cursion and  carried  my  tears  to  foreign  lands. 

Thus,  after  seven  years  of  vicissitudes,  ended  a  "pleasure 
trip  "  to  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  which  had  originally  been 
intended  to  occupy  only  three  months.  However,  I  usually  miss 
my  calculations  further  than  that. 

MORAL. 

If  the  reader  thinks  he  is  done,  now,  and  that  this  book  has  no 
moral  to  it,  he  is  in  error.  The  moral  of  it  is  this :  If  you  are  of 
,  any  account,  stay  at  home  and  make  your  way  by  faithful  dili- 
'gence;  but  if  you  are  "no  account,"  go  away  from  home,  and 
then  you  will  have  to  work,  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  Thus 
you  become  a  blessing  to  your  friends  by  ceasing  to  be  a  nuisance 
to  them — ^if  the  people  you  go  among  sufifer  by  the  operation. 
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"  It  is  Lightly  called  tho  best  work  he  has  yet  done. 
Has  deservedly  received  universal  praise." — Jfew  York 
Nation. 

"  A  book  of  a  more  interesting  or  entertaining  char- 
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that  a  book  is  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in  order  to  ensure 
its  eager  welcome  in  every  reading  household."— JVit^ 
York  Post, 
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